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THE OUTLOOK. 

Tt Chicago strike just terminated by arbitra- 

tion had an importance which fully justified 
the public attention it absorbed all last week. Begin- 
ning with a difficulty over hours and wages between 
the North Side roads and their old employees, pub- 
lie sentiment was so unanimously on the side of the 
men that the company found it almost impossible 
to fill their places. On Monday a hundred men 
were brought from Philadelphia; but even of these 
the strikers succeeded in begging and buying a 
good number to quit work and join them. But the 
company had indefinite funds at its command for 
the employment of new men, and therefore the 
strikers called out their reserve, consisting of the 
two thousand employees of the same company on 
the West Side. This sympathetic action was taken 
with absolute unanimity, and when a further effort 
at compromise failed, the people of the West Side, 
a district of wage-earners, joined hands with the 
strikers, the rougher element forming a mob to jeer 
at and pelt with stones the new carmen, and obstruct 
the streets with trucks, paving-stones, and rubbish. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the conflicts with the 
police were numerous and often bloody. The police 
at first helped in removing the barricades, but they 
received orders from headquarters to protect men 
and property, but not to do the work of employees 


of the car company. Some of the new drivers ex- | 


hibited the greatest bravery. They received, of 


course, enormous pay, but they were exposed to | 


more than corresponding perils. On Thursday 
morning Mayor Roche, after several vain attempts 
at mediation, issued an order which concluded with 
the words: “The law imposes upon the authorities 
the duty of preserving order and protecting property, 
and this will be done.” The mob understood that 
any necessary measures, however vigorous, would be 
taken to disperse them, and the day was quieter, 
though one conductor was detected in the act of plac- 
ing dynamite bombs on the tracks. Plaster of Paris 
bombs had been exploded the day before, and the 
conductor claimed to believe that these new bombs 
were also harmless. The representatives of the 
strikers pledged their assistance in preserving or- 
der, and offered to expel any of their members 
convicted of rioting. Friday and Saturday were 
spent in negotiations which on Saturday resulted in 
an agreement satisfactory to both sides. ‘The men 
obtained a part of the increase in wages which they 
had demanded, and the far more important conces- 
sion that henceforth their ten hours’ work should 
be consecutive. 


* * 
* 


Respecting this strike and its accompaniments 
we have to repeat what we have said so often before, 
but what apparently must be said as often as the 
events show a necessity for the repetition: 1. Since 
these demands of the men have been partly agreed 
to, and since the jury of the vicinage evidently 
sympathized with the men, all the newspapers of 
Chicago, we believe, with one exception, showing 
sympathy, until the rioting changed the current of 
the public feeling, it must be assumed that the 
strikers had a grievance. And a mass of men with 
a real grievance and with no orderly and legal 
method of redress always afford an oceasion for 


dangerous disorder. Such disorders will be con- 
tinued until the community furnishes some better 
remedy for corporate despotism than a strike by the 
employees. 2. There ought to have been no negotia- 
tions with rioters, and none while the rioting was 


progressing. The only word government a 


have for rioters is “ unconditional surrender.” 
promise under such circumstances is a dangerous 
precedent; an invitation to further rioting next 
time. The streets should have been cleared, if it 
took the arm of the military to do it. 3. The end 
of this battle is negotiation, compromise, and a quasi 
arbitration, a prominent citizen being agreed upon 
by both parties as umpire to settle some details. 
This should have preceded the battle and made it 
unnecessary. ‘The company was clearly culpable 
in refusing to yield to justice what it finally yielded 
to force. If it was right in yielding, it was wrong 
in resisting ; if right in resisting, it was wrong in 
yielding. Finally, and as a result of the whole 
matter, we renew our demand, and we urge the 
labor organizations to formulate and press it upon 
the Legislatures, that all carrying corporations, if 
not others as well, be required, under penalty of 
losing their charters, to submit all grievances of 
men in their employ to the adjustment of impartial 
tribunals, to be constituted, or, if already existing, 
clothed with authority, for that purpose. ‘This is 
just to the employee, just to the public, and not 
unjust to the corporation. 


Senator Hale has submitted the report of the 
special committee appointed to examine into the 
condition of the civil service under the present 
Administration. It is a document of about fifty 
pages, and presents the testimony taken in New 
York, Maryland, Indiana, and elsewhere, in such a 
way as to indict the Administration for compromis- 
ing its reform principles to subserve partisan inter- 
ests. Wholesale removals have been made without 
pretense that the good of the public service de- 
manded them. In Baltimore and in Indianapolis this 
has been notoriously true, and in these cities the 
changes have many of them resulted in positive 
public injury and seandal. Regarding Pennsyl- 
vania the report charges that the Administration put 
in operation the entire machinery of the Federal 
service in order to defeat Mr. Randall and place 
in power the faction favorable to itself. To this end 
the conventions were dominated by Federal officials, 
and the chairmanship of the State committee was 
secured by the use of patronage. The report then 
goes on to charge that “ the system of levying tolls 
and assessments upon Federal office-holders for 
political purposes has continued without inter- 
ruption since the Administration came into place. 
The committee is persuaded that at present 
throughout the country office-holders are being 
generally assessed, and called upon to contribute 
from their salaries to swell the campaign funds of 
the Democratic party.” It does not appear, how- 
ever, that this persuasion is grounded upon any 
facts sufficient to warrant the prosecution of 
offenders, as was done successfully a few years ago. 
The committee concludes by reflecting in the sever- 
est terms upon the President's contribution of one- 
fifth of his annual salary to the National campaign 
fund. Such a contribution, it holds, is contrary to 


the spirit of Civil Service Reform. The great failure 
of the report is that it merely condemns these viola- 
tions of the reform principle as inconsistent with the 
President’s professions, and not as inconsistent 
with sound morals, or with the policy, old or new, of 
the Republican party. The cause of Civil Service 


“Reform has been gaining, and there is now no class 


of thoughtful people except the politicians who do not 
condemn in toto the spoils system because of its in- 
evitable corruption of political life, and its necessary 
intrusting of the livings of a hundred thousand 
office-holders into the hands of party managers, 
to be used for personal aggrandizement and for the 
buying of party success at elections. We shall be 
glad to see and report a_ satisfactory answer to 
this report. 


* * 
* 


The Rev. Dr. Theodore Cuyler, whose vigorous 
letter in behalf of tariff reform has been quoted all 
over the country, has written to the “ Evangelist ” 
another letter equally strong which needs to be read 
by voters of the opposite party. In it he draws 
sharply the distinction between National issues and 
State issues. The questions upon which David B. 
Hill, if elected Governor, will be called upon to act 
are chiefly two—ballot reform and temperance re- 
form. Regarding the first, he has already vetoed a 
bill which was indorsed by the honest men of all 
parties, and has shown that, if called upon to decide 
whether he will subserve the interest of the citizens 
or of the politicians, he will choose the politicians ; 
regarding temperance reform, he has vetoed a bill 
which was extremely moderate in its character and 
aimed merely at a slight restriction of a monstrous 
publie evil. He has thus shown that, when called 
upon to decide whether he will subserve the inter- 
ests of the saloons or of the citizens, he will choose 
the saloons. “ He stands to-day before the Ameri- 
ean people as distinctly the champion of the saloon 
oligarchy as Jefferson Davis ever was the champion 
oflsecession or Charles Sumner the champion of negro 
emancipation. In return for his services to the 
saloon power and other corrupt interests he has 
sought and has obtained a renomination to the oftice 
which he has disgraced.” The opposing candi- 
date is ex-Senator Warner Miller, “an upright 
man.” Dr. Cuyler expresses his regret that Mr. 
Miller has introduced the question of the tariff in 
any degree into the State canvass. “The tariff,” 
he justly remarks, “is so completely a matter under 
the jurisdiction of the National Government that 
the executive magistrate of New York has no more 
to do with it than a Roman Catholie bishop has to 
do with the control of the Presbyterian Chureh.”’ 
Dr. Cuyler closes his letter by expressing the belief 
that many Prohibitionists and a great many tariff 
reformers will set aside partisan prejudices and 
help defeat the avowed representative of the saloon 
oligarchy and the Personal Liberty League. 


* * 
* 


The Republicans have nominated Mr. Joel B. 
Erhardt for Mayor of New York City. The nom- 
inee is in every way unexceptionable, a man of ex- 
cellent character and record, with elements of 
strength derived from long experience in public life 
which in certain emergencies might be exeeption- 
ally valuable. We are nevertheless of the opinion 
expressed last week, that the nomination is a mis- 
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take. It may be good politics, it may strengthen 
the National ticket, and it is even conceivable, 
though we suppose highly improbable, that Mr. 
Erhardt may be elected. But what conceivable 
reason is there for a party nomination to the office 
of Mayor of a great city? The views which a can- 
didate entertains on the subject of the tariff have 
no more relation to his administration of the office 
than his views on the subject of the Trinity. The 
time will come when men will look back with won- 
der to an age in which good men divided in their 
support of municipal candidates while corrupt men 
were united, and, as a result, corruption triumphed. 
On the whole, Mr. Hewitt’s administration of mu- 
nicipal affairs has been worthy of all praise, and if 
all the men in New York City who believe in the 
spirit and principle which have animated his admin- 
istration were to vote for him, Tammany would not 
stand the slightest chance of getting its hand into 
the treasury of this commercial metropolis. We 
submit that so long as worldly-wise men divide into 
factions in such an election as this, it does not lie in 
their mouths to scoff at the churches for sectarian 
divisions, which are at least more logical and self- 
consistent. 


* 
* 

The French Assembly reassembled on Monday, 
and M. Floquet disclosed the poliey of the Ministry 
by introducing a bill providing for the revision of 
the Constitution. This step has been taken in re- 
sponse to the demands of the Radicals on the one 
hand, and as a means of diverting attention from 
Boulanger on the other. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the revision which M. Floquet outlines will 
be satisfactory to the Radicals, while it is probable 
that it will be opposed by the more conservative 
Republicans. The bill introduced by the Ministry 
provides that one-third of the members of the Sen- 
ate aud Chamber of Deputies shall be elected bien- 
nially ; and that the Senate shall have the right of 
suspensive veto for the term of two years, except in 
the matter of financial bills, concerning which it shall 
have no other power than a right: of remonstrance, 
involving a second debate in the Chambers. The 
right to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies is lodged 
in the President. The resignation of Ministers can 
only be compelled by a solemn declaration in the 
Chambers that they have forfeited the confidence of 
the nation. It is impossible from the telegraphic 
reports to obtain an accurate and trustworthy idea 
of the precise character of the Ministry’s bill. If, 
however, the particulars which have been telegraphed 
are correct, the bill is much more conservative than 
might have been anticipated. ‘The tendency of late 
seems to have been toward the practical subversion 
of the.executive power and the elevation of the leg- 
islative power to the first place. The revision pro- 
posed by M. Floquet does not seem on its face to 


represent this tendency. : 


* * 
* 


Spain has witnessed two recent gatherings of 
great significance for her political future, and of an 
importance more than national. One was the 
National Congress of Workingmen which met in 
Barcelona early in September. This marked a 
great advance over anything heretofore accom- 
plished in the organization of labor in Spain. The 
International has had branches there, and there 
have been many secret socialistic groups; but now 
all the scattered and differing labor unions are 
solidified into one national confederation. Its 
objeets are both economic and political. It has a 
National Committee to look after the general inter- 
ests of the order, and to authorize strikes when 
deemed wise. Assessments are light, being mainly 
for the support of a monthly organ and for the 
assistance of strikers. The Congress proposes a 
vigorous political agitation. Pending the granting 
of universal suffrage, which it confidently expects, 
and expects soon, it advocates petitions to the Gov- 
ernment, and other forms of political activity now 
feasible, to secure the two great ends it now seeks— 
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equal wages to women and men doing the same 
work. The other convention was a great meeting 
of the Agrarian League at a small town in the 
province of Lérida. This League is an organiza- 
tion for extending the policy of protection. Its 
membership is made up mainly of land-owners 
who demand heavy duties on agricultural products, 
but it also includes manufacturers and all who, for 
any reason, want the duties raised all round. The 
assembly was a large one, and was turned into a 
sort of political threat against the Government, in 
case no disposition should be shown to grant its 
demands. Altogether, Spain appears to be having 
as much trouble over her fiscal policy as France 
and Germany, not to mention anybody this side th 
water. 


* * 
* 


Dr. Mackenzie’s book relating to the illness 
ofthe Emperor Frederick has had the benefit of 
enormous advertising and premature publication 
by theft, and has created a sensation of consider- 
able magnitude. Few people outside of Ger- 
man and English Court circles have any au- 
thentic knowledge of the curious series of intrigues 
which went on during the illness of the late Em- 
peror. Dr. Mackenzie has been the object of so 
many bitter attacks that he publishes his book as a 
matter of defense. He criticises sharply the treat- 
ment of the Emperor by the German physicians, and 
holds them responsible for a premature termination 
of the life of the distinguished patient, affirming 
that the Emperor might have lived at least ten 
months longer but for a palpable blunder of Dr. 
Bergmann. The German specialists have already 
shown a temper which promises to make this quarrel 
one of the bitterest in the history of medicine, and 
the non-professional public can hardly be expected 
to decide on the merits of the questions involved. 
Public sympathy in this country and in England 
will incline, however, toward Dr. Mackenzie on ac- 
count of the extraordinary bitterness of criticism 
and misrepresentation to which he was exposed in 
Germany. That the Emperor died of a disease of 
a cancerous nature the post-mortem examination 
settled beyond all question, and Dr. Mackenzie had 
stated in advance of this examination that this result 
would be discovered. He now affirms that the dis- 
ease was incurable, and that he was correct in a 
course of conservative treatment looking to the pro- 
longation of the patient’s life ; while the German 
physicians, if they had been permitted to perform 
the operation which they proposed, would have 
brought it to a speedy termination, and that by their 
lack of skill they shortened it nearly a year. 

The practical difficulties of the present relations, 
or lack of relations, between the Italian and Papal 
courts have been strikingly and almost ridiculously 
emphasized by the recent visit of the Emperor of 
Germany to Rome. ‘The solemn and awfal question 
with which the diplomatists have had to deal has 
been whether the Emperor should first visit the 
King or the Pope. There were moments when 
this momentous question seemed impossible of solu- 
tion—when it seemed as if the Emperor must either 
forego his visit or give a shock to the stability of 
Europe by an apparent preference of one power 
over the other. The matter was amicably arranged, 
however, and the Continent has been spared another 
anxiety and possible complication. ‘The Emperor 
visited the King first and went afterward to call on 
the Pope. But instead of going directly from the 
Quirinal to the Vatican, which would have seemed 
to give the Pope the second place, the Emperor 
went from the Quirinal to the German Legation, 
lunched, and, taking an entirely new start, pro- 
ceeded to the Vatican, where he was received with 
the highest honors, the Pope inviting him to a seat 
beside himself on the throne, and granting him 
afterwards a private interview, which lasted—the 
cable is particular to tell us—exactly twenty-three 


— 


minutes. It ought to be added, to make the nar- 
rative complete, that the Emperor entered the 
Papal rooms at precisely half-past one, and that the 
Pope kissed him. The Papal court is still a very 
considerable power in the world, but its chief char- 
acteristic at present seems to be a notable lack of 


the sense of humor. ; 


* * 
* 


Another railway disaster is to be recorded, and 
one terribly destructive of life. It took place on 
Wednesday of last week at a little station in Penn- 
sylvania, on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, known as 
Mud Run. A large excursion of Catholics from the 


| country towns_had visited Hazleton to celebrate the 


anniversary of the birth of Father Matthew. They 
were returning in the. evening in a train divided 
into several sections, which followed each other at 
only a few minutes’ interval. The last but one of 
these was waiting at the station for the signal to 
proceed ; it is asserted by the crew of this train and 
by some passengers that the proper warning signals 
were displayed; into this waiting train rushed at 
a high rate of speed the last section, driven by two 
engines ; the two rear cars were telescoped ; and the 


instantly ensuing loss of life, maiming of bodies, and 


intense suffering are described with most heart- 
rending details. Over sixty persons were killed 
outright, and the number of wounded is correspond- 
ingly large. The usual dispute as to the cause of 
the acéident has begun. It has been said that the 
engineer of the last section was half drunk, that 
he was color-blind, that he had been at work forty- 
eight hours, that the signals were obscured by acci- 
dent, that they were not displayed soon enough, and 
so on and soon. It is to be hoped that the investi- 
gation into these contradictory statements will be 
more satisfactory in its completeness and more 
definite in its results than such inquiries usually are. 
Meanwhile two or three points may be made: In 
the running of irregular, heavy excursion trains in 
sections there is special danger, therefore more 
than ordinary precautions should be taken ; the man 
into whose hands hundreds of lives are committed 
should be of more than average capacity, sobriety, 
and intelligence; he should not be overworked ; 
better tools and appliances for use in case of acci- 
dent should be supplied by the railroad companies ; 
the authorities should’ show more diligence in dem- 
onstrating the cause of such a disaster, in fixing 
the blame, and in punishing the neglect; and, 
finally, the State, through legislation, should hold 
to a closer responsibility these great corporations 
which are ultimately to blame—whether from their 
own negligence or that of the servants they select— 
for these frequently recurring railway horrors. 


* * 


After a service of thirty years, Mr. Theodore 
Thomas has been obliged to disband his orchestra 
for lack of local support. Now that music has 
come in like a flood on New York, and music of 
the highest quality, it ought not to be forgotten that 
this splendid result has been due very largely to the 
indefatigable labors of Mr. ‘Thomas, who has done 
more than any other leader to educate the New 
York public to an appreciation of the noblest forms 
of music. ‘To do this he has kept together a large 
and superior orchestra, piecing out the necessary 
income by long and arduous journeys to distant 
parts of the country. Mr. Thomas is no longer 
willing to undertake this work, and New York cer- 
tainly has no longer right to ask him to do it. The 
delightful music furnished by the Thomas orchestra 
ought not to be heard here if, in order to supply it, 
the men are obliged to spend several nights in each 
week on railway trains. Itis saidthat Mr. Thomas 
estimates that $10,000 would meet the probable 
deficiency inincome. It ought not to be difficult to 
raise that amount in this city. There ought to be 
some man of wealth in New York who would render 
to the public the same service which Mr. Higginson 
is rendering to the Boston public. The musical 
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culture of the city is of the highest importance ; 
its supremacy in the matter of orchestral music is 
assured if its artists are generously treated. There 
could be no better investment than the endowment 
of such an orchestra as that which Mr. Thomas has 
collected, in order that it might be made a perma- 
nent feature of metropolitan life. 
* * 

The Berkeley Temple Church of Boston, the Rev. 
C. A. Dickinson, pastor, has voted unanimously to 
send out as a missionary to Japan the Rev. Mr. 
Noyes, who has been doing missionary work for the 
church during the last year, and who was, as our read- 
ers may remember, among the young men declined 
by the American Board because he could not accept 
Dr. Alden’s creed. -A council will be called by the 
Berkeley Church to ordain Mr. Noyes. This is 
very much wiser than the course at one time under 
consideration, of securing a special committee, un- 
der whose auspices Mr. Noyes, and perhaps some 
other rejected candidates, might be sent into the field. 
It cannot be considered as in any way a blow at the 
Board, nor does it even remotely threaten a division, 
We understand that the funds have already been 
secured suflicient to insure a support for three years. 
The devout spirit and intellectual equipment of Mr. 
Noyes have never been questioned. He will go to 
some point in Japan where he will not enter into 
competition with any workers under the Board, and 
if by and by the Board should become satisfied, from 
the efficiency of his work, that the objections enter- 
tained by Dr. Alden do not militate against his 
employment, there will be nothing in the way of 
transferring him to the missionary forces of the 
Board. We should not be surprised, either, if this 
experiment should be followed by other ordinations 
somewhat analogous, so that missionaries in the 
field selected and ordained by special churches, yet 
working under the general administration of the 
Board, should thus come into closer relations with 
the churches and develop in them a more lively, per- 
sonal, and intelligent interest in the foreign mission- 
ary work. 

Professor Tucker, of Andover ‘Theological Semi- 
nary, in a letter which will be found im another 
column, justly calls upon us to modify an Outlook 
paragraph in last week’s Christian Union. It is 
not correct to say that “nothing is taught as to 
these practical subjects [treatment of criminals, 
adininistration of charity, etc.] in our colleges or 
theological seminaries.” Professor Tucker shows 
that the Andover course includes some systematic 
training on various phases of social economics. 
Instruction has also been given by lectures at Yale 
and Hartford, and very likely at other theological 
institutions, and, unless we are mistaken, the stu- 
dents of both Harvard Divinity School and the 
Episcopal Divinity School at Cambridge have access 
to the lectures by Dr. Peabody on Sociology. The 
work in sociology at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is well known; and other colleges are taking 
up the subject. Our remark was directed in intention 
at theological seminaries rather than at colleges. And 
we think it is true that in none of these institutions 
is a chair of social science endowed; the teaching 
is done either by special lecturers imported from 
abroad, or, as in the case of Andoyer, and we 
believe also in the case of Hartford, by extra work 
of lecturers who have assumed duties not originally 
belonging to their chair, because they realize the 
exigency which our Outlook pointed out. We 
believe that it is true that th. religious questions 
of the nineteenth century, or at least this its last 
quarter, are essentially sociological; that they are 
questions concerning the duty of man to his fellow- 
man in a social organism rather than concerning the 
duties of man to God, or the relations of God to 
man. What reverence demands of the soul, what 
the soul can hope from divine mercy, these are 
questions fairly well answered by the theology of 
past years. But what we shall do- to prevent 


domestic tyranny without falling into the anarchy 
of free divorce, what to administer Christian charity 
without breeding pauperism, what to restrain crime 
without indulgence in vengeful passion, what to 
conduct a great scheme of redemptive education in 
® community made up of men of antagonistic 
religious creeds, what to secure a more equal distri- 
bution of wealth without losing the economic advan- 
tages which come from its concentrated employ- 
ment, what, in a word, to promote the application 
of the Golden Rule to the various complicated con- 
ditions of modern society, are questions as yet 
wholly unsolved, and in the solution of which the 
ministry, if they are to be worthy of their ancestry, 
must take a not unimportant part. We are glad to 
publish the fact that one of our theological semina- 
ries is doing so much systematically to instruct 
them, but we hope that this fact is only the preecur- 
sor of a much more thorough, broad, and systematic 
instruction in our theological seminaries upon these 
topics. 


— 


LAW FOR THE INDIANS. 


HERE is a general agreement among all men 
who have given the subject any attention what- 
ever that the present anomalous condition of law 
respecting the Indians ought uot to continue. The 
Indian was formerly treated as a member of a foreign 
nation. That theory is abandoned, but he is not 
yet treated as a citizen. He can neither sue nor be 
sued. He cannot serve on juries. In some locali- 
ties he is not, we believe, even permitted to testify. 
If he is guilty of crime, and can get to his reserva- 
tion, the officers of the local courts cannot pursue 
him thither. If a white marauder is guilty of 
crime against him, neither the Indian nor the In- 
dian Agent can pursue the criminal off the reserva- 
tion. ‘The Indian enjoys all the benefits of that 
anarchy which Prince Krapotkin desires for the 
entire human race. But he is not blessed in belong- 
ing to this privileged class and getting into the mil- 
lennium of no-government before the rest of human- 
ity. 
Three bills are now before Congress aimed to 
correct more or less this monstrous condition. The 
first has already passed the Senate and is now before 
the House. It simply provides that any Indian 
guilty of certain specified crimes shall be subject to 
the laws of the State or Territory and to the juris- 
diction of its courts, and imposes the cost of trial 
and imprisonment in such cases on the Federal 
Government. This seems to us wholly inadequate 
and wholly unjust: inadequate, because it makes 
no provision whatever for the protection of the In- 
dian, but only for his punishment ; unjust, because 
it violates the fundamental principle that every man 
should be tried before his peers, and leaves him to 
be tried by local courts which, as the experience of 
the past abundantly demonstrates, are almost inva- 
riably prejudiced against him. ‘The second bill has 
been introduced into the Senate, and is, we believe, 
before the Committee on Indian Affairs. It simply 
increases the despotic power of the Indian Agent, 
whom it clothes with judicial and magisterial powers. 
This is also inadequate and unjust: inadequate, 
beeause it makes no provision for the protection of 
the Indian against offenders who do not reside on 
the reservation, nor for his punishment for offenses 
conunitted off the reservation; unjust, because it 
violates the fundamental principle of all free gov- 
ernments, that executive and judicial functions should 
never be intrusted to the same person. ‘The sepa- 
ration of the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial has been a distinguishing characteristic of 
all free governments from the days of Moses to the 
present day; their exercise by one and the same 
person has always been a characteristic of despotic 
governments. 

The third bill is the one framed last year by the 
Law Committee of the Lake Mohonk Conference. 
It is objected to as complicated and expensive. It 
is even declared to be unconstitutional. We do not 


— 


attach much weight to this last criticism, because 
some of the best and ablest legal minds in the 
country have framed it, and others equally dis- 
tinguished, to whom it-has been submitted, have 
given it their approval. We do not, however, 
undertake to pass upon its provisions in detail. This 
must necessarily be done by experts, and, in the 
final action, by Congress acting on the judgment of 
experts selected from its own membership. But we 
do undertake to say that the fundamental principles 
in this bill are just and right, and ought to eom- 
mand a universal approval, East and West. ‘These 
principles are very simple, and are fundamental. 
The Indian 1nust be made amenable to law and 
given the protection of law through regularly con- 
stituted tribunals. He must not be left to the 
despotic rule of an Agent—a Roman Procurator on 
American soil—who is at once Legislature, Gov- 
ernor, and Court of Last Resort. Nor may he be 
turned over to local tribunals in the constitution of 
which he has no representation, in the administra- 
tion of which he has no voice. It is never safe to 
leave the members of one race to have their rights 
passed on by the members of another race, least of 
all when the one is wealthy and the other is covet- 
ous. ‘The Indian is the ward of the Nation ; he must 
not be left by his Guardian to the unjudicial partiality 
of his white neighbors. Nor must the cost of either 
protecting or punishing him be imposed on them. 
Until he becomes a citizen, with the protection of a 
ballot, an undisputed right to testify, and a repre- 
sentation on juries, he must be amenable only to 
And, 
finally, these Federal courts must be so arranged 
that they will not be inaccessible to the Indian. He 
must not be left to the barren protection of a tri- 


Federal courts and given their protection. 


bunal so distant and so expensive that he can never 
have access to it. No system is too expensive or 
too complicated for adoption which is not more 
expensive and more complicated than is required to 
furnish this judicial provision: courts, under Fed-. 
eral authority, and at Federal expense, for the pro- 
tection of the Indian, and accessible to him. Any 
system which involves these conditions will satisfy 
the friends of justice and of equal rights. No other 
will. 

We believe that Senator Dawes sees insuperable 
difficulties in the way of enacting the Lake Mohonk 
bill; and we have, and the friends of the Indian 
have, great confidence in Senator Dawes’s judgment 
and entire confidence in his disinterestedness. 
Will he not so amend this bill that these essential 
principles shall be preserved and yet the objections 
to its details which he perceives may be obviated ? 
We all wish to follow his leadership, if he will only 
lead us toward an adequate system for the punish- 
ment and the protection of Indians, at Federal cost 
and by Federal courts. But we venture to assure 
him that nothing less than this will satisfy those 
who are looking to him for leadership in this matter. 


NOT A BAD SIGN. 
T is not a bad sign that the political party papers 
on both sides are charging a violation of Civil 
Service Reform principles on the “ other side.” 
This is an encouraging sign, because it indicates 
that political leaders are beginning to recognize 
the truth that the business of the Government 
ought to be conducted on business principles, and 
that it is‘politic to persuade the dear people that 
the other party does not believe this, and does not 
propose to practice it. It is true that an oceasional 
politician, or party paper which has not enough moral 
sense to recognize the manifestations of moral sense 
in some one else, still sneers at Civil Service Reform 
as nonsense, but the sneerers are in a small minority 
—a very small minority. It is true also that there 
are more men ready to condemn the violation of 
Civil Service principles in an opponent than to de- 
mand their rigid application by their own party ; 
but to recognize a sin in another, though not a very 
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high or ennobling act of conscience, is better than 
none at all, and leads on by gradual processes first to 
applauding the opposing virtue in one’s self, and final- 
iy toactually practicing it. If we may trust the daily 
papers, the assessment of office-holders is practiced 
by the political committees of both parties, but it is 
less openly practiced than it was a few years ago, 
and, if they are not ashamed of the iniquity, they are 
at least afraid that their constituency will be ashamed 
of it, and they endeavor to veil it under euphonious 
phrases. It is said, on the one hand, that the Re- 
publican managers have obtained the names of all the 
clerks in Washington who were appointed under pre- 
vious administrations and are therefore presump- 
tively Republicans, and are asking contributions of 
them with a thinly disguised intimation that in case of 
a Republican success the office-holders who refused to 
contribute will be remembered by the incoming ad- 
ministration. ‘There is possibly a double scheme in 
this; for it may add to Republican capital by pro- 
voking the Democratic administration to discharge 
such as do contribute to Republican success. On 
the other hand, it is reported that assessments are 
. being also levied by Democratic committees on the 
office-holders. The following delicately worded 
request has written tolerably legibly between the 
lines the highwayman’s “Stand and deliver!” It 
is reported as being sent out by “ Congressman 
Dick Townsend,” of Ohio : 

“Qur understanding is that a man who is ap- 
pointed to a Federal office does not thereby lose his 
individual liberty or personal rights, and is not 
deprived from giving money earned by him for the 
alvancement of any cause. As this is a voluntary 
contribution, the committee must rely upon your 
generosity as to how much you will give, but will 
say that many have given from five to ten per cent. of 
their yearly salary; and, as it is said, ‘‘The Lord 
loves a generous giver,’ you may be assured that 
these people stand well in the estimation of this 
committee. We keep a complete record of all 
moneys received, with the name of the donor, and 
when we come to make up the ‘ jewels,’ this record 
will be carefully gone over. It is imperative, and 
we sincerely hope you will give the minimum of 
the amounts mentioned.” 

We say nothing here of the vulgar blasphemy of 
this production; nor do we even attempt to charac- 
terize itas it deserves. We prefer to quote a character- 
ization from a Democratic authority, Mayor Rus- 
sell, of Cambridge, Mass. : 

-“T believe there is no meaner man that walks 
this earth than the man who will go to those who 
are dependent upon him and threaten to take away 
their livelihood and the bread from the mouths of 
their little ones if they will not surrender their con- 
science, their independence, their manhood, to the 
one who holds the whip over their heads.” 

Whatever shape this threat takes, it is ineffably 
mean; whether it comes from a party in power to 
men employed by it, or from a party that hopes to 
be in power to men who are looking to it for em- 
ployment, or from private employers to men whom 
they employ and whese votes they wish to control. 
It strikes at the freedom and purity of the ballot, 
and so at the foundation of popular institutions. 
The man who is guilty of such a crime should be 
pilloried in the sight of all the people from ocean 
to ocean. 

It is to be said to the credit of the present Ad- 
ministration that it has officially notified oflice- 
holders that they will not be disturbed in their 
offices because they do not contribute to the party ; 
but it must also be said to its discredit that the 
principles publicly incorporated in official orders 
have been privately violated in many instances, 
and with impunity. 


A WORD TO THE NOVELISTS. 


A GOOD many readers of novels have found 
comfort in Mr. Lang’s plea in the current 
_ issue of the “Princeton Review” for stories that 
interest and refresh. 
The first novel you take up at the library, says 
this critic, contains a new religion; the second tells 
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you how to live when the old morality has been 
superseded by socialism and free love; the third 
describes “ with dismal minuteness the leves of a 
piano-tuner and a lady teacher in a high school. 
The love comes to nothing, and so does the interest, 
but the record is so conscientiously dismal that per- 
haps it is a masterpiece. In any case, it makes 
the reader wish he had never been born, or, at 
all events, that the author had never been born.” 
The fourth novel at the library narrates at length 
and with great circumstantiality the seamy side of the 
life of a married couple whose attempts to divorce 
each other are paralyzed by the unsympathetic in- 
terference of the law in the person of the Queen’s 
Proctor. Out of these four classes of novels—the 
novel of the new religion, the novel of the new 
society without any religion, the novel of the dismal 
commonplace, and the novel of the divorce court— 
Mr. Lang asks if any mortal who reads to be 
amused or refreshed can get comfort, diversion, or 
that brief oblivion which all busy people need. 

Mr. Lang’s question contains its answer. There is 
in novels of the varieties he enumerates neither rest, 
repose, nor joy ; there is only another kind of agita- 
tion, another stimulus to thought. And there are 
many people who cordially agree with Mr. Lang 
when he goes on to say that one wants his novel to 
be an anodyne. “Are not fourteen hours of the 
day enough wherein to fight with problems, and 
worry about faiths, and rend one’s heart with fertile 
pities and powerless indignations?”’ Mr. Lang 
wants refreshment in his fiction ; he longs for the 
dreams which shall deliver him for the moment 
from care and surround him with a fresher and 
sweeter world. “ Leave me an hour in the day, not 
to work in, or ponder in, or sorrow in ; but to dream 
in, or to wander in the dreams of others. . . . Let me 
forget the sweating system, and the European situa- 
tion, and party government, and a phantom fleet 
and a stunted army. Weary me no more with your 
shades of theological opinion ;. . . close the veil on 
the brutes who kick women to death, and raise the 
curtain on gallant deeds, and maidens rescued, and 
dragons and duennas discomfited.” 

Mr. Lang’s idea of fiction may not be altogether 
adequate, but we need not go with him to the end of 
his reasoning to agree with him that a good deal of 
current fiction is leading us into deep, and not a small 
The man who picks up a 
new novel for diversion from some severe intellect- 
ual occupation is quite likely to find, as Mr. Glad- 
stone pathetically declared in his criticism of “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” that instead of going out to play he has 
placed himself in a particularly hard school. One 
would not ignorantly make his own personal tastes 
the standards of literary art, or take it upon him- 
self to mark out the territory within which fiction 
must confine itself ; but one may venture to express 
the hope that the novelists will not discard entirely 
their former function of helping men by entertain- 
ing them. “ Robert Elsmere” and “John Ward, 
Preacher ” are books to be read and pondered by 
thoughtful people ; but they are not companions for 
one’s hours of weariness or for one’s moods of de- 
spondency. The fact that they are strong in art 
as well as in ideas only adds emphasis to their de- 
mand upon our closest thought. There is room for 
such stories; that they are written with such power 
and read with such eagerness is a significant sign 
of the times; that so much of fiction deals soberly 
with serious themes is not to be regretted; is, 
indeed, deeply significant of certain beneficent 
changes that are going on about us. But we are 
in danger of Josing the art of being amused ; we are 
in danger of being so continually in dead earnest 
that life will lose its zest and freshness. Our nov- 
elists must lower their aim a little at times, and give 
our overworked brains an outing in green fields and 
meadows fair. There ought to be at least a few 
books from which problems and questions are ban- 
ished; a few that allure us out of our perplexed 
and anxious modern world. We shall take refuge 


in Scott and Dumas if new religions and systems 
of morality and morbid psychology are to furnish 
material for contemporary fiction. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


HE dedication last week of the Parish House 
connected with the Congregational church of 
Naugatuck, Conn., of which we give some account 
in another column, emphasizes a “ new departure ”’ 
which the churches of the Puritan faith and order 
are making, not in theological belief, but in church 
methods. This church has recently built and 
partially endowed, at a cost of about $50,000, a 
parish house adjoining its church edifice. This 
parish house contains a Sabbath-school room, with 
infant class and Bible class rooms opening out of it, 
and a parlor, kitchen, parish library, and pastor’s 
study. It is intended that the building shall be 
open seven days in the week, as a means of appeal- 
ing to and providing for the social and intellectual 
wants of a manufacturing community, of which 
many members do not find such provision ade- 
quately furnished by their homes. Nor can this 
addition to the spiritual equipment of the church be 
rightly regarded as the mere idiosyncratic fancy of 
a special individual, for some two hundred contrib- 
utors have shared in the expense ; nor as the excep- 
tional act of a church fond of experimenting, for it 
is simply one phase of a movement which is charac- 
teristic of the present decade. The October num- 
ber of the “ Andover Review” has a symposium 
from a number of Congregational clergymen in the 
country church, in which they not only discuss theo- 
retically the problem how to reach the people, but 
give some account of various attempts which they 
have made to solve it. The same week that the 
Parish House was dedicated in Naugatuck, Professor 
Graham Taylor was installed in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary in a chair established for the pur 
pose of developing a practical evangelistic spirit 
and training in practical home missionary work. 
In Boston the Berkeley Street (Congregational) 
Church, which has become so much a down-town 
church that it isno longer adequately supported by 
its own congregation, instead of moving away or 
giving up, has called a new pastor, and, other 
churches coming to its support, has increased its 
expenditures to the sum of $18,000 a year. It has 
commenced a thorough house-to-house visitation of 
its ward, has discovered within its proper parish 
six thousand persons who do not go to any church, 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, Christian or Jew, 
and has begun a system of lectures and a social 
life and a practical charitable work, not in substitu- 
tion of, but supplemental to, its spiritual ministry, 
for the purpose of reaching spiritually this non- 
church-going class. All these are indications that 
the Church of Christ is not dead, nor even sleeping ; 
that it is awake or awakening to its opportunity and 
its duty ; and that the next half-century may very 
likely see as great a revival of missionary spirit, 
manifested in work within their parishes in our 
town and city churches, as the last half-century has 
witnessed of missionary spirit manifested in work in 
pagan lands and in the far West. 

Changed conditions require changed instruments. 
A century ago the population of New England was 
American in birth and Puritan in faith. The public 
schools were substantially religious institutions. 
The spirit of the church pervaded the school dis- 
trict and dominated the town meeting. The min- 
ister of early New England was the most influential 
man in the counsels of the town, and though his 
influence was often in favor of a narrow if not a 
bigoted policy, it was at least in favor of law and 
order and good morals. Life itself was relatively 
poor and mean; that is to say, there was little or 
no literature, not much social life, and absolutely no 
art or music worthy of the name. All this is 
changed. The population is heterogeneous. The 
public school is secularized. The State is decreed 
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an absolute divorce from the Church, to the great 
advantage of both; politics is decreed a temporary 
separation from religion, to the great disadvantage 
of both. The minister has not time, with the 
larger demands made upon him, to be school com- 
missioner and village political magnate. Literature 
is cheap, its use is universal, and it is not generally 
religious and not always moral nor even intellectu- 
ally wholesome. Art is also cheap and sometimes 
demoralizing. The church has a larger field to 
occupy, more educative influences to pervade with its 
own sanctifying influences, and less direct control. It 
cannot resume its control of the schvol; all the 
more reason that it should supplement the school 
with some more pervasive education than that of an 
hour’s Sunday-school instruction a week, by not 
always competent teachers. Its parson cannot enter 
every household and catechise its members; all 
the more reason that it should provide a social life 

nere more subtle and more truly potent influences 
» 2ould find their way into every household. It can 
no longer provide music in the crude and barren 
musical substitute for a modern concert furnished by 
the old-time singing school or parish choir meeting ; 
all the more reason for developing a musical taste 
that shall reject the vulgar travesties afforded by 
the average itinerant minstrel show. It cannot ex- 
ercise, either directly or indirectly, a censorship of 
the press; all the more reason why it should equip, 
either as at Naugatuck in a parish library, or as in 
other communities in a village library, really though 
not nominally endowed by the churches, a good 
literature that will crowd out of existence the 


bad. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


N these last “notes” I propose to answer some ques- 
tions which are naturally put to every traveler when 
he returns from a trip abroad, repeating perhaps some 
things which I have already said, and certainly which 
many others have said before me. But the tale is new 
when it is said to new readers, or when it even comes 
with a new experience behind it. 


* * 


For a weary worker a European trip, even though it 
be a flying one, has great advantages—some decided 
advantages over one of the same length in the United 
States. The ocean is at once an advantage and a dis- 
advantage. Of our seven weeks three were spent on 
shipboard. This seems something like a waste of time. 
We should have been very glad to have had a part of 
the time in Switzerland. But if one enjoys the sea, if 
he is not seasick, or not so seasick that he cannot con- 
quer the malady, the sea is a great conservator of 
health. It is a grand recipe for nervous exhaustion. 
One lives out-of-doors. He breathes pure air, and 
plenty of it. He sleeps much. He has nothing to do, 
and no inclination to do anything. One of our ship- 
companions did indeed read through a professional 
treatise, and another mastered a two-volume work suffi- 
ciently to prepare himself to write a review of it when 
he got on shore. But these were exceptions ; as a rule, 
the busiest brain lies fallow at sea. You do not read, 
unless it be very light literature ; you do not think seri- 
ously ; perplexities do not perplex, and anxieties are 
blown away by the sea air ; conversation is fitful and 
fragmentary ; debates are prohibited by an unwritten 
common law, and Protestant and Roman Catholic, Re- 
publican and Democrat, American and English, find 
topics of common thought, and agree tacitly to a truce 
on all disputed topics till they get ashore. The absence 
of newspapers, letters, telegrams, makes idleness easy, 
and removes the temptation to intellectual toil. For a 
week or ten days you are out of the world ; and when, 
at the end of your voyage, you land at Liverpool, 
Bremen, Havre, or Antwerp, you are in a new world, 
with new sights, new sounds, new questions, new inter- 
ests. You are surprised to find how small a place in 
the world’s concern American affairs oceupy, if you can 
judge from a Continental newspaper. The religious 
world is not shaken to its center by the question whether 
Puritan Congregationalists shall fellowship or excommu- 
nicate the New Theology ; men at table d’héte calmly 
drink their wine without so much as knowing that Pro- 
hibition is a burning question three thousand miles away ; 


what the Pacific Coast shall do with the Chinaman is 
dwarfed to a mere provincial problem when considered 
in the streets of Antwerp or Cologne ; and Europe is 
calmly indifferent whether Cleveland or Harrison be 
the next President. The very fact that you cannot 
understand or speak the language of the country, or 
can do so only with difficulty, has its advantages. You 
are a spectator of life, not a participator in it. You 
witness evils, but are not responsible for them ; injus- 
tice, but share not the guilt of it ; poverty, but are not 
called on to remedy it. To live abroad in Germany 
and not be a German, in France and not be a French- 
man, appears to me to be morally dangerous. It tends 
to isolation of interest, uncompanionableness, selfish- 
ness, moral laxness and indifference. But to go abroad 
for a few weeks, dissociate yourself entirely from the 
problems of your daily life, see that other countries 
have theirs also and are wrestling with them, feel a 
healthy sympathy for them in their battle for goodness 
and truth without feeling called upon to enlist in the 
ranks, knowing that your term is soshort that enlistment 
is impossible, and expecting to return and take your 
place in your own army when the vacation is over—this 
isa great advantage. I understand why, when Christ 
wanted to take a vacation with his disciples, he went 
into the heathen coasts of Tyre and Sidon. But it is a 
great advantage to have seen your own country first. 
Antwerp, Paris, London, mean more to one who has 
some familiarity with Boston, New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis ; the Black Forest more to one who has ridden 
over the Alleghanies ; the Alps to one who has visited 


the Rockies. 


* * 
* 


There are some incidental advantages in European 
travelalso. The distances are not great, and much can 
be seen and done in a little time and at comparatively 
little cost. We had four weeks and a half on shore, 
from Antwerp to Liverpool. In that time we got a 
glimpse of Holland, had a day’s sail up the Rhine and 
a day’s ride through the Black Forest, spent two weeks 
among the lakes and mountains of Switzerland, saw 
Antwerp, the Hague, Cologne, Heidelberg, Zurich, 
Lucerne, Berne, Geneva, Paris, London, Canterbury, 
Oxford, Chester, Liverpool. To parallel that experi- 
ence in the United States one must have landed in New 
York, seen the wide prairies of the West, sailed up the 
Hudson and ridden over the Alleghanies or through the 
White Mountains, spent a fortnight among the Rockies, 
and visited Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, with time to spare for Cambridge 
and Newport. The conveniences for travelers are, on 
the whole, much better. It will always be a question 
whether the best foreign or the best American hotels are 
the better ; I prefer the foreign because they are quieter. 
It will always be a question whether a Pullman palace 
ear or a first-class coach in Europe is the better. I can 
hardly strike the balance or decide between the two 
myself. But there can be no question as to the relative 
advantage of the smaller hotels and the second-class 
coaches as compared with analogous accommodations 
in the United States. The second-class cars are prefer- 
able to our ordinary passenger coaches, and the second- 
class hotels in Europe are good, while the second-class 
hotels in America are execrable. Prices are much less, 
We traveled everywhere first class, except on one 
journey from London to Liverpool in England, where 
we went second class. We walked very little ; made 
free use of cabs and porters ; stopped, except on two or 
three occasions, at the best hotels ; were constantly on 
the move, so that in thirty-one days we were at seventeen 
hotels ; made no attempt to practice economies which 
with this year’s experience we might easily practice. 
And our entire trip has cost us for the two, for nearly 
eight weeks, $720, including steamship, fees, traveling 
expenses, hotel bills, and purchase of some photographs 
to serve as souvenirs of our journey. If I were going 
again I should travel everywhere second class ; I should 
pick out cheaper hotels ; I should carry less luggage by 
dispensing with superfluous wraps; I should follow 
Baedeker’s rec endations unhesitatingly ; I should 
leave my hand-luggage at the station on arrival at any 
town, walk to the hotel previously selected, examine the 
accommodations and ascertain the prices, and goor send 
for my luggage when my resting-place had been chosen. 
By this process the expense of an eight weeks’ trip could 
be reduced from $360 to $250 or 3275. And if instead 
of continual traveling I were content to go to one place, 
as to Lake Lucerne or Lake Geneva, or even Inter- 
laken or Chamouny, there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting excellent accommodations for $1 aday. Cleanli- 
ness is not so expensive in Europe as it is in the United 


States. The cheap hotels are comparatively if not abso- 
lutely cleanly, and the pensions, or hiétel pensions, 
where arrangements can be made by the week, are, in 
bed, food, and attendance, absolutely, not merely rela- 
tively, all that one could desire. I made an acquaint- 
ance in the steamer, a gentleman more familiar than I 
am with the possibilities of European travel, and who 
understands and speaks German as though it were 
his vernacular, who told me that he would guarantee to 
take a friend abroad for two months or two months and 
a half, give him something of Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, and England, and keep the 
expense of the entire trip within $250. But he proposed 
to go over in the State Line, which would sella ticket and 
return for 365, or about the cost of a second cabin 
ticket on the first-class lines, and to travel on all short 
journeys third class, which gives only plain board seats ; 
he would upholster them with his overcoat or traveling 
shawl. 


* 
* 


There seems to me to be no justification for the 
grumbling I occasionally meet with among travelers at 
the high prices charged and the extortions practiced on 
American travelers. Ignorance always pays a penalty 
from which knowledge is exempt. But the penalty is 
not excessive nor irritatingly burdensome in most hotels 
abroad. I suffered only two or three times in this way: 
once in getting a porter to give me German change for 
a Holland mark before I had got the relative value of the — 
two adjusted; once from a fruit peddler who, when I held 
out some coppers to him for some fruit in a hurry at a 
railway station, took what I afterwards discovered to be 
three or four times the right amount ; and once at my 
bankers’ in Cologne, where I was assured that German 
money was better to take into Switzerland than French 
money, whereas I discovered that Switzerland had a 
year or two before adopted the French coinage system 
and my German money was at a discount. I believe 
these are all the cases in which I thought my ignorance 
cost me anything unreasonable; and the cost in these 
eases was not great. It is, however, true that a man 
must in Europe, as in America, exercise common sense. 
In Paris, for example, I blundered in estimating the 
amount I owed my cabman on one occasion; and he, 
thus discovering my ignorance, took occasion to attempt 
to practice extortion on me. And in London a com- 
panion who took a cab to St. Paul’s without knowing 
the legal fare, which the printed card in his eab would 
have told him if he had examined it, was charged by 
the cabman two shillings and sixpence for a shilling 
ride. But against such tricks of the trade as this it is 
not difficult, with a little study of one’s Baedeker, to 
guard one’s self. It is also true that the customs of the 
country are not ourcustoms. If one attempts to travel 
in Germany, France, or Switzerland, and compel the 
hotels to conduct their business as he has been aceus- 
tomed to see it conducted in America, he will have a 
hard time. It seemed to me that it was easier for me 
to conform to the customs of the country than to con- 
form the customs of the country to my own ways. The 
hotels do not furnish soap; you bring it as you do your 
brush and comb. If you order soap I suppose it is an 
extra. Room and attendance, and sometimes lights, are 
separately charged; but when you add the items 
together you find the aggregate is considerably less 
than the charge for room, which includes light and 
attendance, in the United States. You do not settle 
your bill at the office, but the head waiter brings it to 
you at your last meal. You pay him, and he expects a 
“tip.” This is his established perquisite, and is as much 
a part and parcel of the bill as if it were added to it. 
But when your bill is paid, attendance, candles, “ tip,” 
and all, it amounts to $2 for what would cost you $3.50 
in the United States, and 33.50 for what would cost 
you $5 in the United States. It is noteworthy, by the 
way, that the fashion of charging separately for lights 
appears to be disappearing. I think they were charged 
separately to me only in two—possibly three—hotels. 
But then I was accustomed, in taking my room, to ask 
the price, and whether the price named included lights 
and attendance. I believe the only cases where lights 
and attendance were not included were places where I 
did not inquire before taking the room. In one hotel, 
on the whole the most satisfactory of any at which we 
stopped, the Lucernerhof at Lucerne, everything was 
ineluded in the general bill. There was an electric 
light in the room, and a printed notice posted in the 
room particularly requesting guests not to give fees to 
any of the servants, stating that the servants were paid 
extra wages by the hotel. The only extra in this hotel 


was to the porter, who blacked the shoes and carried 
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nowhere did we find the service so good as at Lucerner- 
hof. It is tobe added that neither chambermaid nor 
waiter gave me a chance to pay a fee had I been so 
inclined. 


* 


To a traveler who is not familiar with the la guage, 
customs, or coinage of the various countries through 
which he proposes to travel, there is great advantage 
in dealing with one of the great ticket agencies which 
have grown up within the last few years. There are 
several of these, I believe ; but the two principal are 
those of Cook and of Gage & Son. Both had a rather 
peculiar origin. Mr. Cook was an Englishman and a 
great Sunday-school man. He organized Sunday-sehool 
excursions from purely philanthropic purposes ; found 
himself besieged by applicants who wished to get the 
advantage of them ; discovered in this way that there 
were a great many people who wanted to travel, but 
who were deterred by the dread of the unknown ; and 
so gradually developed a business of equipping them 
for their journey with everything from a ticket to a 
courier. Mr. Gage, a young man, wanted to travel on 
the Continent, but had not the money. He conceived 
the idea that he might get a party who had the money 
but did not want the trouble. He advertised, got 
answers, posted himself thoroughly as to itinerary, 
looked up his French and German, and got a trip on 
the Continent, paying for it by his brains. A second 
experiment was more successful than the first, and 
brought more applicants than he could take care of. The 
business grew of itself. One of the great railroads out 
of London found that he was buying tickets in packages, 
and interviewed him on the question what he did with 
them. He told them. They asked him to try an ex- 
eursion on a larger scale, and offered him a handsome 
commission. Out of this‘his present business has grown. 
He now has offices in London, Glasgow, Dublin, Paris, 
Cannes, Nice, Cologne, Lucerne, Geneva, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Brindisi, Marseilles. He will sell you 
a book of tickets to carry you anywhere, from a short 
trip in England to a year’s tour around the world. He 
charges never any more than the railroads charge, for 
they give him his commission. In Jong trips, especially 
in the East and off the more common lines of travel, 
the commission given him is so considerable that he can 
divide it with those who purchase of him, and give them 
their tickets at considerably less than they would pay if 
they bought direct. ‘This season he has sent out some 
two thousand persons in what are known as_ personally 
conducted tours ; that is, in parties of twenty or twenty- 
five, accompanied bya courier. There is a disadvantage 
in joining such a party, because your traveling compan- 
ions are those whom chance assigns you, and may not be 
congenial ; and your route is fixed for you, and you 
cannot easily depart from it. But there are advantages. 
Dividing the extras—fees, ete.—reduces them for each 
member of the party, and the economy is considerable. 
The courier takes all questions as to hotels and baggage 
off your hands, and leaves you unperplexed by problems 
which are sometimes quite perplexing to one unaccus- 
tomed to travel. Ile is generally a gentleman of some 
culture, often a university man, and the explanations of 
objects of interest are of considerably more value than 
those afforded by the ordinary local guide. Often a 
special party is made up, with special advantages. One 
party of three, for illustration, this year, have taken 
tickets for a trip from London to Hong Kong, inelud- 
ing the Continent of Europe, Italy, Egypt, the {Holy 
Land, ete. A university graduate goes with them 
as their guide. They travel first class. They pay 
for the three $1,500— which includes all fares, food, and 
fees. We traveled with Gage & Son’s tickets. The 
first book included tickets from Antwerp via Holland 
and the Rhine to Lucerne. I found the system so con- 
venient that at Lucerne I bought another book of 
tickets for London, via Mont Blane, Geneva, and Paris. 
It included our carriage from Martigny over the mount- 
ains to Chamouny, and seats in the diligence from 
Chamouny to Geneva. All problems of ticket-buying, 
change-making, ete., ete., were solved in the one pur- 
chase. 
had so chosen ; for both Gage and Cook sell hotel 
coupons at 8s. 6¢.—that is, about 32.25 a day—which 
give the purchaser a meat breakfast or tea, a table d’héte 
dinner, and a room with light and service, at any one 
of a long list of hotels. If at the end of the trip the 
traveler has any of these coupons left on his hands, they 
are redeemable at the office of the company at ten per 
cent. discount. We did not use hotel coupons, both 
because we preferred to select our own hotels, and also 
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because, especially in Switzerland, we avoided the table 
@hote dinner, preferring to take the sunset hour for 
scenery, and to order our dinner before or after, a la 
carte. Our only experience of the “personally con- 
ducted tour” was in Paris, where on one day we joined 
a Gage coaching party to St. Cloud and Versailles, and 
certainly saw more in less time and at less expense, and 
with more comfort and convenience, than we possibly 
could have done in any other way. Our experience of 
the Gage tickets is such that I heartily recommend any 
one who dislikes as much as I do the necessity of being 
at the railroad station for fifteen or twenty minutes 
before the train time, of making inquiries in a language 
he does not understand, and change in a coinage he 
knows nothing about, to fix on his route beforehand and 
buy his Gage or Cook’s ticket before he starts. If he 
goes direct to London, he can do quite as well by pur- 
ichasing them there on arrival as here. If he is going 
nto Italy and the East, he will save money as well as 
trouble by this method. 
The best part of going away is getting home. The 
most beautiful harbor a New Yorker sees is his own 
beautiful harbor when his steamship enters it after a 
ten days’ stormy and foggy passage. The most en- 
trancing sight he sees is the sight of his own dear home 
as he drives to it after a two months’ absence. The best 
meal is his own simple home meal after a surfeit of 
monotonous if elaborate dinners all programmed after 
the same model. The finest cathedral is the village 
church where he is wont to worship, and whose walls 
are sacred with pictures which no old master can equal, 
whose simple service is more eloquent with association 
than any choral service in historic pile. The best day 
of vacation is the day when it ends, and the privilege 
of work is resumed with new vigor of rallied brain and 
heart. LAIcus. 


LIEUTENANT WISSMANN. 


By THE Rev. JAmMes Jounston, A.S.A. 


N the history of African exploration Germany 
has been honored by the mantle of Gustay 
Nachtigal falling upon the shoulders of the dis- 
tinguished traveler, Lieutenant Wissmann. The 
name of the latter is at present prominently asso- 
ciated with the projected German expedition for the 
relief of Emin Pasha. In every respect his quali- 
fications and reputation fit him for the arduous 
enterprise. His discoveries both in value and ex- 
tent have unquestionably placed him in the front 
rank among modern explorers. ‘Together with his 
intrepid colleagues, Lieutenant Wissmann has made 
valuable additions to the knowledge of the flora and 
fauna, geology, cartography, and ethnology of South 
Central Africa. Until more definite intelligence 
arrives respecting the position of Stanley or Emin 
Pasha, the movements of Lieutenant Wissmann 
must remain conjectural. 

Lieutenant Wissmann’s achievements are becom- 
ing equally famous with those of Schweinfurth or 
Serpa de Pinto. Atthe anniversary meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society early this year, one of 
the Royal gold medals was awarded to Lieutenant 
Wissmann for his notable acquisitions to geographi- 
eal science in Central Africa. In addition to having 
crossed the continent of Africa twice from west to 
east, his successful researches into the Sankuru- 
Kassai system of rivers which flow north into the 
Congo have been of signal advantage. Already 
these discoveries are largely contributing to the 
development of the territory embraced within the 
area of the Congo Free State, of which the Lieuten- 
ant has been a servant under the immediate diree- 
tion of the King of the Belgians. At the end of last 
year, after completing his third extensive journey- 
ings, Lieutenant Wissmann was compelled, on 
account of the shattered condition of his health, to 
repair to Madeira. In spite of a bad horse accident 
while sojourning there, he returned to Europe in 
June for the purpose of having an audience with 
the King of the Belgians at Brussels. During his 
stay in London a meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society was called on June 25 to present the 
commemorative medal to the gallant traveler. On 
that occasion General R. Strachey oecupied the 
chair, supported by a large company of scientific 
and geographical celebrities. Lieutenant Wiss- 
mann warmly acknowledged the honor conferred 
upon him by the Society’s tribute. Owing to the 
Lieutenant's imperfect acquaintance with English, 
Sir F. de Winton read the paper, touching upon a 
portion of the former gentleman’s travels, entitled 
“A Brief Account of My Explorations in Central 


Africa.” Before noticing the paper, which alludes 
to some of the incidents in the course of the first of 
the three famous expeditions performed by Lieu- 
tenant Wissmann, an outline of the explorer’s long 
march will be serviceable. Upwards of seven years 
ago Lieutenant Wissmann became associated with 
the late Dr. Pogge, in whose company he penetrated 
Africa, from Loanda, on the west coast, to visit the 
territories of the renowned King Muato Yamro. 
Much concerning these regions had been learned 
from a previous sojourn by Dr. Buchner and Dr. 
Pogge. The two travelers, being hindered from 
approaching Mussumba, the capital of the King of 
Sunda’s dominions, turned northwards and crossed 
the river Kassai into the Tushelango country. ‘They 
were fortunate in discovering and tracing the course 
of such rivers as the Lulua, Sankuru, and others 
flowing in the direction of the Congo. ‘To their 
surprise the reputed vast Munkamba lake was 
scarcely more than three miles in length. In the 
districts fringing it dense populations swarmed. On 
the 17th of April, 1882, they encamped at the far 
inland town of Nyangwé, on the Lualaba. At this 
point the fellow-travelers bade one another fare- 
well. Pogge, who journeyed westwards again, 
succumbed to the climate before reaching the coast. 
His earlier comrade, Lieutenant Wissmann, pro- 
ceeded eastwards, through a comparatively un- 
trodden country, to Zanzibar, his maiden exploit 
of traversing Africa from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean winning deserved eulogy. 

As an unflinching antagonist of what Professor 
Drummond has termed the “heart-disease of 
Africa,” Lieutenant Wissmann anticipated in his 
address the thrilling revelations of Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie at the meeting of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society in London on the 31st of 
July. Lieutenant Wissmann regards the withering 
influence of the Arab traders in Central Africa as 
one of the most pressing questions of the day, and 
adduced illustrative facts in support of his position. 
The region which he had visited in Equatorial 
Africa was practically sealed to Arabs and Euro- 
peans until 1881. It was bounded by the Sankuru 
on the west and the Lomami on the east. His com- 
panion, Dr. Pogge, and himself first crossed the 
former, while Commander Cameron made known 
the latter, river. This area was peopled by the 
Bene Ki, a division of the Basonge. In January, 
1882, the expedition party planted themselves near 
the western entrance of a large group of villages 
which were occupied by the tribe of the Bagna 
Pesihi. Dr. Pogge and Lieutenant Wissmann, 
mounting their oxen, accompanied by the black 
interpreter, marched along, followed by a proces- 
sion of their followers, men and women, two hun- 
dred in number. ‘Through the glades on either 
side they had glimpses of the homesteads of the 
Bagna Pesihi. In the gardens at the front wild 
hemp, tobacco, tomatoes, red pepper, gourds, ba- 
nanas, sugar-cane, and various medicinal plants were 
cultivated. Sheep, fowls, pot-bellied goats with 
short legs, roamed about in every direction. Their 
visit was a red-letter event. To the natives they 
were “two white men from the unknown country 
where the sun does not set; riding on strange 
animals.”” Rumor ascribed them to be the sons of 
the spirit Bena Kalunga. As the cavaleade pur- 
sued its way Lieutenant Wissmann shouted, to allay 
apprehension, “Arms down; no war,” and all dis- 
trust was speedily removed. The people afterwards 
flocked to their doors, and an impressive silence 
pervaded the scattered villages. The travelers 
camped at one end of the native habitations, where 
between four and five thousand Bagna Pesihi visited 
them for purposes of trade. No discord occurred, 
wnd presently the exploring party gave their adieu 
to the gentle, innocent, and cheerful savages. 
Lieutenant Wissmann contrasts this scene of primi- 
tive happiness with that which met his gaze four 
years later. To facilitate the accomplishmeut of 
his last memorable expedition, 1886-7, the Lieu- 
tenant forced his way through the territory of the 
marauding Ben Mona. The caravan once more 
traversed the region where on his first journey he 
was amidst flourishing villages. What a change 
was there! All was silent and solitary. Grass 
grew on the streets, and skulls and bones of hapless 
victims lay about. The Bakalanga, composed of 
Arabs and half-castes, with the long white garments, 
had fallen upon the villages and devastated them. 
Then came famine and small-pox to complete the 
horrors of depopulation. For the protection of the 
defenseless natives, and to secure for them tlhe 
blessings of civilization, Lieutenant Wissmann made 
an eloquent appeal to all who cherished justice, 
humanity, and liberty. Now that Germany, in the 
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proposed expedition to be conducted by Lieutenant 
Wissmann, is wiping off the charge that she allowed 
England to form the first expeditionary party for 
the rescue of the brave Silesian, Emin Pasha, it 
will be desired that her increasing prestige in 
Africa may be exerted in checking the unimagin- 
able eruelties of slavery. 

Lieutenant Wissmann returned to Germany in 
1883. At the beginning of 1884 he was again on 
Afriean soil with his colleagues, Dr. Wolff, a medi- 
cal officer in the Saxon army; Lieutenant Von 
Francois, and others. It may be remarked that the 
two latter were dispatched in the early part of the 
present year by the German Government in com- 
mam of seperate expeditions for exploration and 
independent researches in and beyond Togo Land, 
in West Africa. A telegram from Acera, printed 
in Berlin August 28, announces that Dr. Wolfi’s 
expedition reached Addelar in May last, where the 
Doctor had established a scientific station with the 
object of facilitating exhaustive technical mvestiga- 
tions into the resources of the country. Lieutenant 
Wissmann started from Angola for the region of 
many rivers through which he had passed on his 
former journey. In this enterprise his patron was 
the King of the Belgians. He was required to 
make an exploration of the Kassai, which he had 
observed at various points. The river was sur- 
mised to be one of considerable magnitude. What 
its relations were with regard to the Congo and 
kindred streams had yet to be determined. On 
October 18 he crossed the Kassai and went on to its 
tributary, the Lulaa. Lieutenant Wissmann here 
established Luluabourg, which has become a pros- 
perous station of the Congo Free State. Around 
this center were found the Baluba. This race he 
describes as an unusually high type, and probably 
the most widely scattered and intelligent in Central 
Africa. With two hundred of the Baluba who had 
unfailing confidence in their new leader, Lieutenant 
Wissmann began, in May, 1885, to trace the outlet 
of the Kassai. This mighty waterway from the 
south, of which Sankuru and many other great 
streams, right and left, are affluents, was discovered 
to empty itself in the Congo. No worthier supple- 
ment to the geographical data of this region has 
been made since Stanley tracked the cirenit of 
the Congo River. Consequent upon this exhausting 
journey and its hardships, Licutenant Wissmann 
directly sought refuge at Madeira to reeruit his 
broken health. Meanwhile Dr. Wolff, Sir F. de 
Winton, and their staff proceeded south again to 
further explore the Sankuru and adjacent rivers 
which flow into the Congo or Kassai. A German 
publisher has recently issued the volume in which 
the exploration of the Kassai is related in a charm- 
ing manner. 

Lieutenant Wissmann returned to the Kassai in 
1886 to examine more minutely and add to his: ob- 
servations of this fascinating country. He first 
demonstrated that the Kuango and not the Sankuru 
is the chief tributary of the Kassai. He then com- 
menced his celebrated march from Luluabourg with 
a caravan of one thousand men through the un- 
known lands to the north of the Sankura. He 
crossed the Sankuru below its junction with the 
Lubi, and entered the region of grand, exuberant vir- 
gin forests, scantily inhabited by the fieree Batetela 
and Batua. Lieutenant Wissmann next journeyed 


among the deserted habitations of the Bagna Pesihi, | 
_ tion of another, of course under the auspices of a 


and for the second time arrived at Nyangwé, where 


he received a reception the reverse of that which | 


was offered to him on his first visit. The Arabs 


were the rulers of the station, and treated him as a_ 
He had purposed continuing his travels | 


prisoner. 
northwards as far as the Albert Nyanza, and even 
to reach Emin Pasha. ‘This intention was aban- 
doned in face of Arab hostility and the severe in- 
roads upon the caravan by hunger, sickness, and 
fatalities. Lieutenant Wissmann’s colleague, Lieu- 
tenant Le Marinel, returned to Luluabourg on the 
Lulua, he himself taking the east coast route, via 
‘Tanganyika, Lake Nyassa, and down the Zambesi. 
It is understood that the Lieutenant lias been oecu- 


pied at Madeira in writing the narratives of his first — 
protracted march and that of 1886-7, just termi- | 


nated. These productions will undoubtedly com- 
mand wide circulation in Europe and America. The 
successes of Lieutenant Wissmann and his fellow- 
explorers have eloquently filled up that immense 
blank which formerly existed within the semicirele 
of the Congo, having Leopoldville as the western 
and Nyangwé the eastern border. 

The rapid progress of Germany in * the seram- 
ble for Africa” has been wonderfally displaye:| 


since her flag of protection was raised in the Lay | 
of Angra Pequena, which had been acquired from | 


wated that her possessions on the east and west 
coasts comprise an area of 740,000 square miles— 
equal to those over which France is dominant. If 
the clauus made by German traders in Kast Africa 
be admitted, another 200,000 square niles must be 
included. ‘The energy of the Germans is manifest- 
ing itself in plantation experiments and the work of 
humerous scientific specialists who are engaged in 
studies bearing on the mineralogy and meteorology 
of the country. It is evident that the exploits of 
Lieutenant Wissmann in the southern watershed of 
the Congo have aroused Portugal from her centuries 
of torpor to reassert her claims of empire lying on 
the South Atlantic coast of Africa. A reference to 
the Portuguese and Congo Free State territories will 
define their respective proximity and boundaries. 
During the last three years the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have furnished an important expedition under 
the leadership of Major Carvalho, with a view to 
founding stations, developing the products of an 
amazingly well-watered region, and obtaining firmer 
allegiance from the natives. Major Carvalho began 
his journeyings in October, 1884, and very tangibly 
mapped out the inland possessions of his country 
lying between Malange on the Coanza, about two 
hundred miles to the east of Loanda, embracing 
northeastwards N’Dulla Quiguango, Luiz Station, 
Kuango, Manassamba (with its female ruler) as far 
distant as Kwilu Station, the furthest northeast 
point attained by the Portuguese expedition. ‘This 
is situated seventy miles from the southernmost limit 
of the Congo Free State, in the very heart of the net- 
work of magnificent rivers which flow northwards to 
swell the volume of the Congo. Marching south- 
wards, Major Carvalho planted stations on the banks 
of the Luembe and Caximi, and finally at Calanji, 
the extreme point reached, some few miles from the 
eastern limit of the Congo Free State. Apart from 
the material conquests and commercial advantages 
which may accrue to the several European Powers, 
a grander work will be accomplished if through 
their rule the natives are raised in the seale of civil- 
ization and the hordes of inhuman Arab traders 
defeated in their bloody traflie and constrained to 
discharge their operations by legitimate means. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF CANADA. 


By J. MAcponaALp OXLEY. 


CF, K might say with no less truth than sareasm 
that the chief forms of recreation in which a 
Canadian permits himself to indulge are politics 
and religion. Certainly, outside of the pursuits 
whereon he relies for his supply of daily bread. no 
other subjects engage so much of his attention. 
Art, science, and literature are yet in their infancy 
with him, but polities and religion passed their 
majority long ago. 

A traveler passing leisurely through the Domuin- 
ion, and observing both the urban and rural. phases 
of life, could not fail to be impressed by the abun- 
dant proof of the prominence accorded to religion. 
In the French province the most striking feature of 
every settlement is the huge stone church, with its 
bright tin roof and flashing spire, while throughout 
the English provinces, from Nova Scotia on the 
extreme east to British Columbia on the far west, 
no village is too small for at least one sacred edifice, 
and the merest excuse seems sufficient for the erec- 


rival denomination. As for the cities, in them the 
churches do so abound that one mivht well feel cer- 
tain nobody could possibly be excused for remaining 
churehless on the ground that there was no room 
for him in the sanctuary. 

Neither are appearances at all deceitful in this 
matter. The Canadians are beyond question a 
church-going people to a highly commendable 
degree. ‘The church is to them not only a religious 


center, but a source of very vigorous moral influ- 


ence, and is steadily growing to be more and more 
of a social center also. Many words are being 
said and written about the decline of the pulpit 
and the weakening of pastoral influence in these 
so-called degenerate days of ours, but it may well be 
questioned if such statements do not proceed 
principally from those with whom the wish is 
father to the thought. It would certainly puzzle 
one who wished to prove them to make out a good 
case from what he would observe in any Canadian 
town or city. In place of the people deserting the 
churches, and thereby vendering some superfluous, 
the churches are constantly multiplying themselves 
in the same manner as some of the lower forms of 
life are said to do—a section every now and then 
dropping off from the main body and entering 
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upon an independent existence. ‘Thus, in the city 
of Halifax, for instance, within the writer's knowl- 
edge, two churches—a Methodist and a Presby- 
terian—each became in a few years the parent of 
three flourishing offshoots, all planted within a 
radius of two miles, without suffering themselves 
either in attendance or finances. And the same 
thing may be observed in other centers of popula- 
tion—congregations outgrowing their sanctuaries, 
and tearing them down that they may build greater, 
or else sending off detachments to establish new 
homes for themselves elsewhere. Clearly the day 
of the church as an influential factor in our national 
life not only is not waning, but as yet shows no 
sign of ever having reached its meridian in Canada. 
The morning of hope and growth and progress is 
still with us, and the advocates of the late afternoon 
theory must fain seek elsewhere for confirmatory 
evidence. 

Having said thus much in a general way, it may 
be well now to come down to particulars, and take 
a somewhat closer look at the religious aspect of 
Canada. According to the census of 1881, the last 
taken, there were then 4,524,810 inhabitants, a 
number which has undoubtedly by this time risen 
to over five millions. It will be interesting to see 
how many of these four million and odd each of 
the chief denominations claimed, and what rate of 
progress they could boast as compared with the census 
of 1871. Asmight be expected, the Roman Catholics 
take first place, the number of those belonging to 
that faith being no less than 1,791,982; the Meth- 
odists come next, with 742,981; then the Presbyte- 
rians, with 676,165; the Episcopalians, with 574,- 
818; the Baptists, 296,525; the Lutherans, 46,350; 
the Congregationalists, 26,900 ; and other denomi- 
nations, 166,455; while only 2.634 are set down as 
having no religion at all. The Roman Catholics 
are in a majority in all the Provinces except Onta- 
rio, where the Methodists are the strongest, and in 
Manitoba, where the Presbyterians and Episeopa- 
lians divide the honor of first place between them. 

Going back to the census of 1871, we find 
that the denominations above given stood as fol- 
lows: Roman Catholies, 1,492,033; Methodists, 
567,091; Presbyterians, 545,005; Episcopalians, 
Baptists, 239,543; Lutherans, 37,935; 
and Congregationalists, 21,841. And it is to be 
noted that according to that census, there were then 
no less than 5,575 unfortunates who reported them- 
selves as having no creed (pagans being separately 
classified), which as compared with only 2,634 in 
18381 certainly bears cloquent testimony to the good 
work done by the churches in the interval. 

Although the Roman Catholies possess at pres- 
ent, and will no doubt hold for years to come, the 
numerical superiority, they are by no means in- 
creasing at the most rapid rate. Comparing the 
figures of 1871 with those of 1881 for the four 
principal denominations, it appears that the rate of 
increase among the Methodists was 24.30 per cent.; 
among the Presbyterians, 16.56 per cent.; the 
Roman Catholics, 15.57 per cent.; and the Episeo- 
palians, 11.89 per cent. ‘The Methodists have no 
small cause for satisfaction in the showing they 
make, inasmach as the rate of inerease in popula- 
tion was only 17.35 per cent., and their becoming the 
most numerous of all the bodies would therefore 
seem to be simply a question of time, provided, of 
course, they let not their vigor flag nor the stream 
of them liberality run dry. 

The reasons why the Methodists and Presbyteri- 
ans take the lead in the matter of growth are not 
far to seek. In the first place, they are the most 
active and aggressive ; in the second, they enjoy 
the highest degree of internal harmony. ‘They are 
not divided into High and Low Church, as are the 
Episcopalians, nor into open and close communion, 
as are the Baptists, while, on the other hand, they 
surpass even the Roman Catholics in their mission- 
ary zeal. Another cause that has contributed 
largely to their growth is the union of the different 
bodies of which they were formerly composed into 
one great organization, having a common head. 
This wise and important step has fulfilled the most 
sanguine expectations as regards economy of man- 
agement and concentration of resources. ‘The union 
of the Presbyterian bodies took place in June, 
L875, at the city of Montreal, the uniting churches 
being the Presbyterian Church of the Lower Proy- 
inces, with 158,000 adherents ; the Presbyterian 
Church of the Maritime Provinces, in connection 
with the Charch of Scotland, with 37,000; the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, in connection with 
the Church of Scotland, with 81,000; and the Can- 
ala Presbyterian Church, with 344,000. 

So important a proceeding as this union was not, 
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of course, brought to a successful issue without long 
and earnest discussion and very powerful opposi- 
tion, the case being the same, it need hardly be 
added, with the Methodists; but in both instances 
the results have signally justified those who were 
responsible for the innovation. The union of the 
Methodist bodies was effected at Belleville, Ontario, 
in September, 1883, the uniting churches being as 
follows: The Methodist Church of Canada, having 
as adherents 582,963; the Episcopal Methodist, 
103,272; the Bible Christians, 37,236; and the 
Primitive Methodists, 25,680. | 

Theré has always existed a greater degree of 
harmony and sympathy between the Presbyterian 
and Methodist Churches in Canada than between 
any other two denominations. But for their un- 
hesitatingly hearty co-operation, such institutions as 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, for instance, 
would be hardly practicable. Naturally, therefore, 
the question as to the possibility of an organic union 
of these two great bodies has been often mooted, 
and the internal union they both so successfully con- 
summated gave it an added interest. The dividing 
line between the two is not, after all, so very much 
broader than that which once separated the 
Burghers from the Anti-Burghers, or the Methodist 
Episcopals from the Bible Christians. So eminent a 
divine as Dr. Henry Boyton Smith hesitated not to 
u se these words of unmistakable meaning: “ It is 
a wide lookout which looks to an ecclesiastical union 
of Methodists and Presbyterians ; but I am convinced 
that it is vital for both and for Protestantism. I am 
also persuaded that our differences are merely intel- 
lectual (metaphysical), and not moral or spiritual ; 
in short, formal and not material.” While the Rever- 
end Principal Grant, the foremost figure in the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada to-day, asked so long 
ago as 1883: “ Are we not ripe for some alliance 
corresponding to federal union on the political 
sphere? As provincial Parliaments attend to local 
affairs, and a central Parliament to matters of 
general importance, might not the courts of each 
church attend to matters immediately affecting them- 
selves, while a general synod or conference com- 
posed of representatives of the various churches 
attended to the extension of Christ’s kingdom, the 
one great work given to the church in its militant 
state?” And utterances equa!ly strong to the same 
point might be quoted on the Methodist side. 

The simple truth is that if ever the churches do 

break through the barriers of doctrinal and dis- 
ciplinary division, the middle walls of partition, the 
Methodists and Presbyterians must take their place 
in the van of the movement. ‘They are drawing 
nearer to one another every day, and already the 
horizon is reddening with the promise of the dawn. 
At a recent Presbyterian Synod of the Maritime 
Provinces the following motion was unanimously 
adopted : 
_ “The Synod of the Maritime Provinces, having heard 
the communication from the Nova Scotian Conference 
of the Methodist Church anent co-operation with the 
view of reducing expenditure and promoting harmony 
in weak sections of the churches, express deep interest 
in the objects proposed, and resolve to appoint a com- 
mittee of the Methodist Church to consider the matters 
brought under our notice in the said communication and 
such questions as may be related thereto. Further, 
authorize said committee to confer with the representa- 
tives of any other branch of the Church of Christ on 
the same subjects.” 

The noble spirit that breathed through the 
“Christian League of Connecticut” finds fitting 
illustration in this motion, and Dr. Gladden may 
perhaps ere long be rejoiced by hearing of a Chris- 
tian League of Acadia that is modestly yet firmly 
offering its suggestion toward solving the great 
problem of evangelizing the world. 

The vast mission field of the Canadian Northwest 
presents a glorious opportunity for practicing the 
principle of non-interference in mission work, and 
the two great bodies above mentioned are not blind 
thereto. In this, however, as in many other matters, 
the Episcopalians and Baptists hold coldly aloof. 
There are, of course, individual exceptions among 
their ministry, but, taking them as a whole, they 
evince no willingness to entertain propositions look- 
ing toward a concentration of resources that there 
may be an extension of work. It is unfortunate 
that this should be so, but it seems inevitable. 

Regarded from any point of view, the religious 
aspect of Canada to-day is eminently cheering. Not 
content with the work they do at home, the churches 
send both men and money to the heathen with no 
niggard hand. ‘To “India’s coral strand” and to 
the “summer isles of Eden” do the Presb 
rians supply bearers of the Gospel. In Japan the 
Methodists are carrying on a noble work, and the 


other denominations have their own chosen fields 
of toil. With each regiment of God's militant host 
the watch-cry is, “Onward, Christian soldiers !” 
And although here and there a spirit of rivalry, of 
unchristian jealousy, may raise its hateful head, 
yet upon the whole the church relations of the 
people of Canada, be they Roman Catholics or Prot- 
estants, Episcopalians or Methodists, Presbyterians 
or Baptists, show them to be in a large degree 
kindly affectioned one to another, even though they 
may not yet be very near the millennial stage of in 
honor preferring one another. 


SUMMER REST. 


By Etta RopmMan CHURCH. 


+ Saag generations ago, as those who can look back 
so far declare, there were no watering-places 
and no summer hegiras to distant springs, mount- 
ains, and seashores when leafy June had put on 
her full-dress costume, and birds and bees and 
flowers were holding high carnival. Now the season 
is marked by endless stacks of trunks in a transi- 
tion state from one place to another; by crowds of 
anxious-looking people in traveling dresses ; by over- 
flowing cars and steamboats. Every one is warm 
and crowded and uneasy, often utterly exhausted 
with the toil of getting ready ; and the general im- 
pression is that there are altogether too many people 
in the world. 

But no one offers to be sacrificed for the general 
good ; and the stream of humanity continues to pour 
into every available place. Where are these people 
all going? Every one is ticketed somewhere ; and 
all have more exalted ideas of what awaits them at 
the end of the route than are likely to be fulfilled. 
Yet every summer the journey and the disappoint- 
ment are repeated. 

A favored few, perhaps, have discovered some 
isle of the blest as yet unknown to fame; and to 
this they are hastening with all the pleasant mem- 
ories of happy summers in the past. But the less 
fortunate ones are launching out on unknown seas, 
to encounter discomforts and annoyances to which 
they have hitherto been strangers. 

Their entertainers—if such they can be called— 
are divided into various classes. ‘There is the serene 
and supreme hotel proprietor, whose house stands on 
a pinnacle of fashion and whose confidence cannot 
be shaken; whose specific charges are exorbitant, 
and whose extras increase the bill tonearly as much 
more ; but, as the guests know that they have to pay 
for being registered as eligibles quite as much as for 
the visible returns, there are no complaints ; and the 
table and various appointments are usually above 
criticism. 

Then there is the second-rate establishment, over- 
run by wild hordes of children and nurses, some- 
what scanty as to viands and attendance, and a sort 
of pandemonium generally to the more cultivated 
and refined inmates. There is also the out-and-out 
country hotel at low prices, with its preposterous 
doughnuts, pickles, and pies on the breakfast-table, 
its homeopathic allowance of water and towels in 
the bedrooms, and its terrible green paper shades at 
the unblinded and unshuttered windows. Spiders, 
mosquitoes, and even more unwelcome intruders are 
among the probabilities. 

Many of these wanderers from home go to small 
boarding-houses or private families, where they are 
taken as a favor, and daily reminded how hard it is 
for their hostess to have them there. ‘They arejre- 
galed on weak tea and coffee, with little milk and no 
cream, tough steak for dinner, and white-looking 
pies, in which the shortening seems to have been for- 
gotten, or rice pudding, for dessert, and there is an 
implied understanding that the parlor is not to be 
opened for sitting purposes on account of the flies. 

Sometimes a fascinating advertisement, at the 
season when such advertisements are eagerly 
scanned, leads people into places whither they would 
never otherwise have strayed ; and one of this nature 
was to the effect that “the widow and daughter of a 
clergyman living in a delightful country place, on 
high ground, with picturesque scenery and pure air, 
would receive a few ladies as boarders for the sum- 
mer, giving them large, airy rooms, and home com- 
forts, with abundant fresh vegetables, milk, ete.”’ 

Two ladies, who especially needed the building 
up which all this promised, and who were charmed 
with the idea of the clerical atmosphere, home 
comforts, etc., took an expensive and most weari- 
some journey to reach this attractive haven of rest, 
only to regret the experiment from the first moment 


of their arrival, 


Such a dreary, mean little house, far apart from 
any other dwelling, with bare, comfortless floors, 
small rooms in place of “airy” ones, and great, 
lumbering bedsteads, filling up most of the con- 
tracted space ; such an uninviting table, with skim- 
milk and uneatable bread, scant meat, and tardy 
vegetables ; such a general lack of the inducements 
set forth in} the advertisement—they had never 
dreamed of encountering. 

The picturesque scenery and the bracing air were 
there, beyond a doubt; but one could not live on 
them ; and, as the victims said mournfully to each 
other, what was the use of getting up a tearing 
appetite with nothing to satisfy it? It seemed only 
a refinement of cruelty. Calm and serene were 
their hostesses, apparently feeling that they were 
offering the best of everything; and the indignant 
boarders soon left the scene of their blighted hopes 
to enjoy the many comforts of a large city house in 
summer. 

In gayer places there has been a sound of revelry 
by night and constant picnicking by day ; life—every- 
day life—had a “go” and adash about it that were 
electric ; everything was on a strain of enjoyment 
and show; and moonlight drives, and boating, and 
strolls on the sands, were like scenes out of books 
or pictures. How unwelcome were the first chilly 
days! And a rain-storm was considered an un- 
pardonable intrusion. But those magical hours 
were winged ; and now, in summing up, what have 
they left behind them? Some pleasant memories, 
more vain regrets, a few tangible results, perhaps ; 
oe generally a strong distaste for the realities of 

e. 

And where—oh, where !—has the money gone ? 
With board at so much a week, and no clothes to 
buy, the six weeks or three months should have 
been tided over with far less expenditure ; but the 
fact is apparent that the family purse is empty ; and 
nearly every one who comes home from the country 
is in the same impecunious condition. 

The house seems wonderfully spacious and luxu- 
rious; it is palatial compared with the closets of 
rooms they have left ; and mater familias draws a 
long breath of relief that their exile is ended. 
Every one admits that it is delightful to “expand ” 
again; and every one proceeds forthwith to be 
delightfully busy after the summer’s idleness. The 
grievances endured in this campaign become perfect 
mountains in talking them over, and the wonder is 
that people accustomed to civilized life could possi- 
bly bear them so long. 

The greater wonder, however, is that, almost 
before the snows of winter have melted, these same 
sufferers will be considering measures for getting 
themselves into bondage again. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 
By tre Rey. Jutivs H. Warp. 


Rasa persons who visit the White Mountains have 
any idea of their position in Northern New 
Hampshire, or of their relation to the general con- 
figuration of the country round about, and yet until 
this is understood there is only the oma feeling 
that they are a lot of great hills tumbled about 
miscellaneously where land is cheap, and where it 
is inconvenient to live except in the summer season. 
When ofie studies them, however, in their structure 
and order, it is found that they follow the great 
lines of geological structure that belongs to all the 
higher land of New England, which is that the 
ranges of mountains and even hills run north and 
south, not east and west. This is the rule through- 
out North America, in point of fact, and the New 
England system is no exception to it. If you cross 
the State of Maine from east to west, you are con- 
stantly going up hills and down into valleys. If 
you cross the State of Connecticut, you are repeat- 
ing the same process. If you pass from Boston to 
Albany, you find the Berkshire hills following the 
same order. If you go from New Hampshire to 
Vermont, you find the Connecticut Valley lying 
between the White and Green Mountain ranges, 
draining both as the sources of the headwaters of 
the Connecticut ‘River. All the great water-courses 
of New England, except the Kennebec and the 
Penobscot, start from these two ranges, and even 
the Maine streams derive their supplies largely 
from the lakes that drain Katahdin and the Moose- 
head mountains. The hills and the valleys are 
in parallel lines to the streams. They all, with few 
exceptions, run north and south. 

This gives the key to the White Hills. There 
are two gateways into them, the Franconia and the 
Crawford or White Mountain Notches. The first 
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is reached from Plymouth and North Woodstock. 
The second is reached by way of North Conway 
and the Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad, which 
passes up through the valley of the Bartlett till it 
enters Crawford Notch and pierces the heart of the 
White Mountains to the east. The stage ride from 
North Woodstock to the Profile House is one of the 
experiences of a lifetime. The mountains of the 
west range, Kinsman, Cannon, Lincoln, Liberty, 
and Lafayette, loom up as you advance toward 
them, while the southern peaks that inelose the 
beautiful Campton Valley are seen to the east. You 
feel as if the great world of mankind were left 
behind you, as you must brace yourself to meet your 
destiny in the realm of the upper air. The houses, 
as you proceed, are less and less frequent; the road 
becomes more and more like an untrodden thorough- 
fare; the mountains finally take up the whole of 
the foreground, and you advance directly into 
them, uncertain whether you are ever to escape 
from their embrace. The carriage road from the 
Flume to the Profile House is the ideal of a 
mountain path. It lies along the bed of the Pemi- 
gewasset, which is the Indian name of the entire 
valley of the west range, and has just enough of the 
forest left to delight the eye with glimpses of 
the stream as it murmurs over its rugged shallows, 
and with the views of the blue-topped mountains 
that present themselves at every opening to the sky. 
The indefinable consciousness of the forest at the 
close of the day is manifested in an aroma of the 
woods that rivals those of * Araby the blest,” and 
by the time you have passed the Proffle of the Old 
Man of the Mountain your whole nature has risen 
tu the heights of the mountains themselves. In the 
earlier days the ride from North Conway to Craw- 
ford Notch must also have been one of the expe- 
riences of a lifetime. ‘There is nothing like a 
stage-ride through the mountains. ‘There is still 
something left of it in the ride from the Glen Sta- 
tion at Jackson to the famous Glen, which is a fair 
match to the ride from North Woodstock to Fran- 
conia Notch; and one who goes to the White 
Mountains without enjoying one of these stage- 
rides, sitting with the driver and talking by the way, 
has not had the feel of the mountains on their social 
side. ‘The ride in the observation car up through 
the Notch, or the seat on the fireman’s box with the 
full lookout in front, is the next best substitute to 
the old staye-coach. The ascent shortly before you 
reach the Notch is 116 feet to the mile, and when 
the Frankinstein trestle-work is crossed, the head 
grows dizzy at the awful depths below and the more 
awful height above. The views before and behind 
are among the grandest in the mountains. 

Besides these two main approaches to the heart 
of the White Hills, there are several others by 
which they are accessible. Those already mentioned 
are the approaches by the Pemigewasset and the 
Saco Valleys, but there is another approach, through 
the Connecticut Valley, by which you enter the 
mountains through their northwestern edge, and 
have the finest basin of New England, and perhaps 
the finest farming lands, spread out for the landseape, 
with hills and mountains to inclose it on either side. 
There is still another way of access, through the 
lower eastern hills on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
which leaves you at Bethel, if you desire, or takes 
you to Shelburne, one of the loveliest outlooks on 
the eastern slopes of the Presidential range, or 
carries you on to Gorham, whence you can go to the 
Glen, and thence up the Glen road to Mount Wash- 
ington, or can take the stage to Randolph Hill, 
where some of the finest views are to be had of 
Mount Adams and Mount Madison. This is the 
Androscoggin approach to the mountains, and those 
who love these mountains will wish to come up to 
them by the different lines of travel, in order to 
measure their power from all the points of the 
compass. 

The four valleys indicate the general form of 
the White Mountain group, but you have still to 
enter into the heart of these wooded and silent 
peaks. The key to the heart is Mount Carrigain, 
and you know little about the White Mountains till 
you have been on its sammit. Here you are in the 
center of the whole system. ‘There is not a dwell- 
ing in sight as far as the eye can reach. Every- 
where the wilderness is still supreme. The little 
streams are visible only by a slight depression along 
the tops of the trees. The great peaks interpose 
their heads and limit the sky. They encirele the 
horizon. Mount Washington lies up against the 
blue to the northeast. Mount Kearsarge is the gate- 
way guardian in the direct east. Mount Chicorua 
is the sentinel over against the tablelands of New 
Hampshire. Tripyramid shuts off the Winnepe- 


saukie and its cluster of associated lakes. Moosi- 
lauke lies stretched out on the western horizon. 
Mount Lafayette seems so near that you almost 
think that you could step across the valley to its 
summit. ‘To the north there is a seeming opening, 
but the Pilot range and the higher peaks behind 
look as if they were an extension of the polar 
regions into the temperate zone. Here you see how 
the great lines or ranges are constructed. They run 
almost north and south. The view is one of great 
beauty, but the eye is strained to the utmost to give 
the panorama its full meaning. I can only compare 
it to the view (but how like yet unlike!) from 
Mount Kineo, which lies in the center of the region 
around Moosehead Lake. ‘There the water and the 
mountains are happily combined. Mount Katahdin 
with its eternal snows is the sentinel of the land- 
scape, and the unbroken forest, with mountains near 
and far, and the magnificent sheet of forest-bound 
water, make a picture that impresses you with the 
feeling that you are looking upon the virgin world. 
It is so on Mount Carrigain. It tells you the lesson 
of the wilderness. It makes you a lone watcher of 
the woods, the hills, and the skies. 

There are two other points from which you must 
see the White Mountains if you are to gain an im- 
pression of their majesty and power as the element- 
al forces of nature. One is, of course, the view 
from Mount Washington. What almost every one 
who goes to the mountains at all has seen need not 
be described ; but with what different eyes do people 
see! Some have eyes, and some have eyes but do 
not know how to use them. Most persons who 
visit the summit go out on the erags for half an 
hour and think that they have been paid for the 
trouble of the ascent; but it isonly those who study 
the peak as the highest elevation of the mountains, 
and who have the advantage of a clear sky and can 
note the contrasts between one day and another, 
who can say that they have seen the sister peaks 
from Mount Washington and have learned anything 
about them. ‘There is so much to be noted here, both 
as to the other mountains and also as to the Presi- 
dential range, that it takes at least a week to make 
the points of observation. There is another locality, 
which is less visited than Mount Washington, but 
from whose summit the best structural view of the 
entire White Mountain system isto be had. ‘This is 
Moosilauke. It is almost outside of the great group. 
It is a great round peak that stands by itself. On the 
summit you look over the courses of the hills as 
you would look over a herd of cattle from a knoll 
in the pasture. They lie couchant on the plain, 
and seem to be enjoying their repose. It is the 
most unique picture that I have everseen. Agassiz 
is said to have remarked that from no other point 
in the mountains could the great masses be observed 
as they lie together and as they are related to the 
hill system of New England. The peaks lie like 
beasts with their heads all tarned one way. It 
would appear as if a herd of gigantie cattle had 
been suddenly stopped on their way to the seashore 
and had stiffened into position on the uplands of 
New Hampshire. You do not know how these 
mountains look till you have seen them before sun- 
rise from the top of Moosilauke. 

Something is to be said for the valleys among 
these mountains. People who stay in the mount- 
ains mostly take up their habitations in the valleys. 
The great hills are too big to live on. The most 
majestic of these ravines between the hills is the 
Glen. ‘There is nothing to equal it in the whole 
region. ‘The most beautiful is the Valley of the 
Wildeat, which includes the town of Jackson. 
Nature has made this spot the eynosure of the 
mountain valleys of New Hampshire. Shelburne, 
with the Androscoggin flowing through its meadows, 
is almost a match for it, in point of mountain 
beauty combined with the pastoral simplicity of 
rural life. 
as it were, in the outlook upon the Moat and the 
Presidential ranges, and are parts of the Saco 
Valley, which ts open on the one side to the outer 
world, and gives you the best distant view of the 
Presidential range that is to be had on the other 
side. From Bethlehem, from Jefferson, and from 
points on Randolph Hill, the northern views of the 
White Mountains are the complement of those to be 
had at the great gateways on the south. 

The mountains are a world in themselves, and 
within the last forty years it has been one of the 
greatest studies of men to find out how they may be 
used to increase the sum of human comfort and 
happiness, while at the same time giving a generous 
increase on the investment of capital in making 
them accessible to the general public. The chief 
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classes of people a chance to see the White Hills 
under favorable conditions. ‘The wealthier people 
take the lion’s share of the season and make the 
fine hotels and the excellent lines of travel a possi- 
bility, while the people with less means but with 
equally fine sensibilities to the beauty of mountain 
scenery are able, either in the opening of the season 
or near its close, to see this great upland hill-country 
in its dress of living green or in its gorgeous livery 
of autumnal color. It is only justice to the Boston 
& Maine railroad system, under its present man- 
agement, to remark that its superb facilities for 
mountain travel should be known as widely as possi- 
ble. Never before this season have the railroads 
that lead tothe White Hills from Boston been under 
the control of a single management, and the benefit 
of this single handling of them is that the mount- 
ains are more accessible than ever, and the combina- 
tions for the approach to them are better adapted 
to the needs of those who wish to visit them. There 
is a great gain to the public at large when such a 
mountain park as exists in Northern New Hamp- 
shire is thus placed within reach of the people who 
are able to enjoy it. 


BALDY’S POINT.’ 
By Jeannetre H. Watworrn. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HENRY MAKES AN ENEMY. 


HE hours which Henry White spent in the 
shanty by the toll-gate were by no manner of 
means his most unhappy ones. There was an ele- 
ment of peace and quietness in his life there whieh 
entered into it nowhere else, and which was a veri- 
table balm of healing to the inward soreness that 
plagued him yet. Strictly speaking, his days were 
spent at the shanty, not in it. It was scarcely more 
than a place of refuge for him and his books when 
it rained. 

The great sycamore tree that spread its branches 
over an immense area, sheltering the shanty as it 
sheltered everything else that came within its radius, 
sheltered him also, and under its outstretched arms 
he worked and read and projected and—remewm- 
bered. Worked, with stubborn resolution and awk- 
ward zeal, at the tough cypress blocks out of which 
the pile of clumsy shingles was so slowly evolved. 
He had a boundless contempt for those shingles of 
his own making. They were to re-roof the old 
house with, and he rather dreaded the moment 
when they should come for the first time under his 
mother’s critical observation. “She’s so used to 
the old ways,”’ he said to himself, excusing her while 
he eyed an especially uneven shingle with a scowl 
of disapproval, “that she can’t seem to make allow- 
ance.” But the old roof leaked badly, and after 
these shingles, which he was making with his own 
red and blistered hands, were actually nailed on, he 
supposed the result would be as satisfactory as if 
they had been turned out by experts. Read, with 
divided attention and wandering mind, the books 
that had been his delight and refreshment in the 
old times, but over whose classic pages now there 
was thrown the dark tissue of each day’s bewilder- 
ing condition for his mental distraction. Projected 
idle plans for the future, which were principally notice- 
able for their lack of firm foundation and as proofs 
of youth’s incurable propensity to try to bend fate to 
its will. Remembered—well, principally he remem- 
bered his defeat in love and war. But, as he per- 
tinaciously refused to look backward, it was only at 
occasional periods of spiritual lassitude that Memory, 
getting the better of Resolution temporarily, used 
the lash mercilessly. 

Against the huge trunk of the sycamore, with its 
blotch of white and brown bark, he had nailed the 
semicircular boards that served him as dinner-table, 
writing-desk, and tool-chest. Through the green 
canopy of broad leaves he could look up to the deep 
blue sky and soar above the clumsy shingles and 
the wearisome plantation accounts and all things 
mean and small for a seeond at a time, which was 
clear gain. In its branches the birds of the air 
rested and twittered and earoled, and had come to 
look upon him as such an innocuous specimen of 
humanity that they consented affably to partake of 
his luncheon, even contending with really human 
acrimony over the crumbs that fell from his table. 
In return for this casual refreshment they sang for 
him. And to the man so lately come from the 
din of artillery and the rattle of musketry and 
the shock of arms, the sweet, inconsequent, frag- 
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mentary notes that sifted from myriad bird-throats 
down through the interlacing leaves of the syca- 
more were inexpressibly pleasing. The birds were 
never disappointing, he said to himself. Yes, it 
was very pleasant down there at the shanty, and he 
was never especially glad when the sun dropped 
low enough to send golden shafts of light slanting 
through its lowest branches to illumine the rough 
exterior of the shanty, and the violet-tinted vistas 
of the woods turned to black, and mystical shapes 
and shadows danced therein. He could not feel 
especially glad, for then he must go back to the 
home and hear from his mother every little detail 
that had annoyed her throughout the day. And 
there was always a great deal to annoy her these 
days and she was unsparing of detail. He thought 
he had done the very best he could when he leased 
the place out to the hands and “turned in” to 
make personal expenses at the toll-gate. But she 
differed with him. Mrs. White differed with almost 
everybody in those bewildering days. She differed 
with fate primarily, and all the rest followed as a 
matter of course.. 

The keeping of the toll-gate only lasted from sun 
to sun. Travel to and from Baldy’s Point was not 
so brisk but that the gate could be locked at night- 
fall and opened again at sunrise. The plank-road 
was an institution that had been necessitated by the 
impossibility of landing cotton over the impassable 
swamp roads. It was principally used for teams 
and vehicles, and no teams or vehicles were apt to 
want to traverse the impenetrable woods in which it 
terminated six miles beyond Whitefields without 
the light of the sun to guide them. This being the 
case, Henry White had a few hours of every day 
and evening to devote to the affairs of the planta- 
tion. 

His mother was untiring in her vigilant espionage 
of the “new people ” in the cabins, between whom 
and herself there was no bond save that of self- 
interest. Henry sometimes wondered if she did not 
expend all her energy in garnering up complaints 
against them. On this special evening he almost 
prayed that he might find things quiet up at the 
house. He did not feel sure of himself. That 
envelope, addressed to the Provost Marshal in 
Fanny Ray’s handwriting, was lying in his inside 
coat pocket over his heart. He marveled at the 
tumult in his blood which it had excited. 

“Anybody but her!” he said over and over 
again, as he strode toward the house. An accursed 
interloper—our enemy—she’s insulted the whole 
community by having anything to do with him.” 

He was quite sure he was no longer in love with 
her himself. Oh, no! If there was anything he 
was sure of, it was that. He walked very slowly 
toward the house ; he knew of no special reason why 
he should hurry home. Things had improved 
sumewhat at Whitefields since that day when he 
had staggered up the broken brick-walk, unrecog- 
nizable in his tatters, toward where his mother and 
Fanny Ray sat watching him. He had _ himself 
patched up the fence and cut down the weeds and 
replaced the broken bricks with whole ones, fol- 
lowed about by his mother uttering little ejacula- 
tions of despair and plaintive protests against the 
evil days she had lived to see. He had improved a 
good deal himself, in many ways. But they were 
all new ways. 

Mrs. White herself could never be brought to 
admit that anything at all was improved at White- 
fields. 

“We are going from bad to worse, son, every 
day,” was the melancholy formula with which she 
generally wet-blanketed any cheerful prophecy for 
the future he might venture upon. 

“ How could she help repining ?” she asked, in 
angry response to some very distinct pricks from 
her own conscience. ‘ Henry was all she had in 
the world. 
the world put together. He was actually demean- 
ing himself to the ranks of a day laborer, and she 
was expected to look on and smile approvingly, 
which was asking her to turn monster.” That was 
one view of the situation. She looked at him with 
an anxious gaze this evening,as he came _ heavily 
toward her with his shotgun resting on his shoulder 


and his dinner-pail swung across its muzzle. How 
extremely listless his entire aspect! And how 


deliberate his steps! It was almost as if he came 
toward her reluctantly. Mrs. White sometimes had 
intuitions, but she did not always profit by them. 

“You are late, son,” she said, in her sweet, plaint- 
ive voice, standing at the head of the steps to meet 
him. 

“A little,” he answered, taking off his hat as he 
stooped to give her the kiss she had always exacted 


She loved him better than she did all 


ing veracity, “ but it doesn’t seem to mend matterfs 
much. It all passes for a weak woman’s unreason- 
ableness. I suppose I am foolish.” 

He moved silently on into the hall, where he stood 
his shotgun ‘up in the corner by his rifle and placed 
his tin pail on the hat-rack. ‘The hat-rack was one 
of the few ante-bellum articles of furniture at White- 
fields that had not gonetoruin. It was an absurdly 
large affair of carved rosewood, with marble slabs, 
and beveled mirrors, and lacquered sea-shells to hold 
dripping umbrellas, and all the rest of it. Henry’s 
battered tin pail, with the top crushed in, was 
offensively duplicated in the plate-glass mirror. It 
was as if Mrs. White was being reminded twice over 
of her son’s descent to the ranks of the day laborer. 
She took it up with a significant little twitch, and, 
holding it rather unnecessarily far from her, moved 
with it toward the back gallery. 

“There are no ants in it,” said Henry, whose 
preference always was to turn these dumb protests 
of his mother’s into jest. 

“T wasn’t thinking of ants,” said Mrs. White, 
following him into her own room, where he had 
gone to “ freshen up”’ a little for supper, * but the 
little while you are at home with me, Henry, I pre- 
fer not being reminded of your degradation.” 

“T’m sorry you will persist in taking such an 
uncomfortable view of the situation, mother, but I 
declare I don’t see how I can convert you to my 
way of thinking.”’ 

“It’s not what [ think of the whole thing that 
matters,” said Mrs. White, entirely effacing herself 
by an accent, as she turned toward the closet to get 
out a fresh towel for him, “ but it’s the excuse it 
gives these new people for speaking impertinently 
of you”’—she laid the fresh towel close at hand for 
him. She never neglected the slightest thing that 
would make Henry comfortable. “ Why, really, 
Henry, they don’t seem to think you are a bit better 
than themselves since you've taken to going off every 
morning with your tin pail on your arm, and only 
this noon, when I told that outrageous Henry Robin- 
son—” 

The wash-bowl came down on the marble slab of 
the wash-stand with a crash. Henry had lifted it 
high in two shaking hands and dropped it. It lay 
in many pieces on the stand and on the floor. Mrs. 
White looked from her son to the broken bits of 
china. His face wore a dark flush, and before he 
buried his wet head in the towel she caught a gleam 
in his eyes which she had never before seen there. 
Some of his comrades on the battlefield had. 

“ Really, Henry, if I didn’t know better I would 
say you did that on purpose,” she said, lifting her 
skirts high and stepping carefully over the wet place 
on the carpet to pick up the fragments of china. 

T will do that, mother, if you will wait a second,” 
he said, emerging from the towel with humble 
apology in his looks, but with no attempt at an 
explanation. 

“Tt doesn’t in the least matter,” said Mrs. White, 
in an injured voice. “So long as you’ve come down 
to eating your dinner out of a tin pail, I might as 
well come down to washing my face in a tin basin. 
That bowl” (with plaintive emphasis on the pro- 
noun) “ was of real china, and almost as old as you 
are. There he is again!” Mrs. White’s tone and 
expression changed suddenly from injured accept- 
ance of the inevitable to active animosity. From 
her position at the wash-stand she could see the 
kitchen door. Into its dark recess a tall form had 
that moment been engulfed, but not so quickly that 
she had not identified it. 

“ There who is again 7’ Henry asked, rising from 
the floor with his hands full of broken china. 

“That Henry Robinson. He comes to the 
kitchen as regularly as— Where are you going, 
Henry? My son, come back. Don't you know 
you must use a little policy with these creatures ?” | 

But he was gone, and, as she stoed there trem- 
bling, the sound of angry words and high-pitched 
voices came up to her from the yard. She could 
hear Henry's voice raised in command. She could 
hear a sullen retort. Then a sound of seuffling feet 
and a gurgle of resistance, as of some one denied 
the free use of his tongue, and a little later on the 
slamming of the gate. Henry came back to her 
presently, looking white and exhausted. 

“What have you done ?” his mother asked in a 
frightened whisper. 

* Put him out the gate for to-night,” said Henry, 
readjusting his cravat before the glass with trem- 
bling hands. “ ‘To-morrow I'll get out a writ of 
ejectment for hun.” 


“ Pray don’t be rash, Henry,” Mrs. White said, 
anxiously. ‘* You know there’s no end to the mis- 
chief these creatures can do.” 

“ Yes, I know it; I’ve just been reminded of it. 
But it won’t do to let them think you’re afraid of 
them. I'll go in the first thing to-morrow and see 
Miss Ray’s friend.” 

Mrs. White repeated the closing words of his sen- 
tence like a mystified echo—* Miss Ray’s friend !” 

“Yes, the Proyost Marshal,” said Henry, now 
gotten to the end of his immense stock of patience. 
He had found life a very bitter thing all this day. 
Fate had been pricking him with her sharpest thorns, 
and the result was that hi: overtaxed nervous sys- 
tem yielded to the strain, and he hurled one em- 
bittered reproach at the woman who was such a 
large integer in his present unhappiness. 

The envelope burned in his pocket; he plucked 
it out and cast it down before his mother. 

‘“‘ Miss Ray’s friend,” he repeated—* the gentle- 
man who has his heel on the neck of all her old 
friends, but receives notes from her.” 

Mrs. White was frightened and stilled. She had 
never seen Henry quite like this before. His eyes 
were positively black from passion. She wished 
she had never mentioned that affair of Henry Rob- 
inson. But how could she tell that Henry had 
come home ready for an explosion? Dear! how 
irascible he had become! She was actually getting 
to be afraid to open her mouth! Life wore a decid- 
edly uncomfortable aspect at Whitefields that night 
for the mother and the son. But there was no self- 
reproach in Mrs. White’s reflections. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MRS. WHITE TURNS DIPLOMAT. 


When Henry, the next morning at the breakfast- 
table, proposed to his mother that she should ride 
in with him to Baldy’s Point, she put the coffee-pot 
down with a hasty thump and looked across at him 
in undisguised surprise. It was so very unexpected, 
yousee. Since he had become “a day laborer” (Mrs. 
White frequently scourged herself with those words 
as she would with a knout), whenever actual neces- 
sity compelled him to go to town to see about a 
supply of meal or pork, or something of that sort 
for the plantation, he had generally saddled his 
horse before breakfast, and, gulping that meal, had 
dashed in and back again quite as if he were under 
a severe wage-master who was likely to dock him 
for loss of time. But here he was actually propos- 
ing to take her with him in the buggy. Her buggy 
was one of Henry’s improvements. He had _ tink- 
ered at the old one and painted it and furbished 
it, “ for all the world,” she said in mournful notes 
of enforced admiration, “as if he’d been born in a 
carriage-maker’s shop.”’ 

“Tt’s that matter of the china bowl,” she said to 
herself, once more taking up the coffee-pot after she 
had given him an eager assent. ‘“ No doubt he feels 
badly enough about it, and wants me to look for its 
match.” While he, to whom the china bowl was 
already an effaced accident, was wishing it was 
not necessary to so encumber himself on his errand 
to the Provost Marshal. 

But the man with whom he had come in contact 
the night before was little better than a vicious 
brute when thoroughly aroused, and might put some 
of his many threats against himself into execution 
during his absence. He would feel safer to take 
his mother along. 

The ride to Baldy’s Point was accomplished in 
almost unbroken silence. Mrs. White was inclined 
to look upon it as an intervention of Providence in 
her behalf. Ever since Henry had thrown that 
crumpled, empty envelope down before her in such 
a blaze of passion, she had been longing for an 
opportunity to interview Fanny Ray. She took 
quite a hopeful view of that fierce outburst of wrath 
on Henry’s part. It must have had its rise in jeal- 
ousy, and if jealousy were stili possible, then love 
was by no manner of means extinct. A load was 
lifted from her heart. Never for a moment had 
she lost sight of her darling scheme to bring these 
two together, but Henry’s awful and stubborn 
silence on the subject had baffled her up to this 
moment. 

She felt frequently in the little satchel she carried 
in her hand to make sure that the tell-tale envelope 
had not taken fresh wings to itself and flown out of 
her reach. She meant to lay it down before Fanny 
Ray, with dramatic suddenness, and ask her to 
explain it. She was not quite sure yet how this 
was to eventuate in a reconciliation, but once let 
these two foolish young people understand that 
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at his goings out and comings in; “ but you haven't 
been worrying about me, I hope.” 
“T’m always doing that,” she said, with unsmil- 
| 
| 
| 
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memory occasionally busied herself about their 
affairs, and things would work around all right. 

Mrs. White had boundless theoretical confidence 
in the ability of Providence to adjust matters here 
below, but she was never averse to lending Provi- 
dence a helping hand; so, while she leaned placidly 
back against the freshly upholstered cushions of the 
renovated buggy, she was arranging every detail of 
the coming interview with Fanny. While he, lean- 
ing slightly forward as he drove as rapidly as his 
horse could be induced to get over the heavy swamp 
roads, was thinking of nothing on earth but the 
bitter necessity of going to this Provost Marshal 
with his complaint and demanding the removal 
of his obnoxious tenant. The chief bitterness of 
it lay in the fact that only yesterday he had 
informed this intermeddler that he was quite able 
to attend to his own affairs, but he had, since 
making that bold assertion, been openly defied 
by the negro, who had said, insolently, that there 
was “but one white man in the county who could 
make him budge, and that man wasn’t named 
White.” 

“Of course he meant Wesley Ford,” said Henry 
to himself, giving the unoffending animal between 
the new shafts of the old buggy several entirely 
uncalled-for reminders that he held the whip-hand 
of him at least. 

“Where shall I put you down, mother?” he 
asked, as they finally trotted into Baldy’s Point in 
fine style. 

“ At Sellers’s,” Mrs. White answered, briskly. 
“T’ve got to look for some lima beans and okra 
seed, and I want to see if he’s ordered that churn 
from New Orleans I wrote in about ; and I’ve got a 
few new potatoes for Mrs. Sellers under the seat 
here. And you can take me up here too, son,” she 
added, clambering stiffly down from the tall buggy 
on to Sellers’s gallery, assisted by Henry and Sellers 
and the clerk. “I'm not in visiting rig to-day. 
Give Mr. Sellers the potatoes from under the seat, 
Henry.” 

She was gone; had disappeared within the 
store. She did not tell him that she knew of a 
straight and narrow path that led directly from 
Mr. Sellers’s cow-lot into Judge Ray’s back garden. 
There was always a picket off somewhere in the 
fence that <livided the Sellers property from the 
Rays’. Neither Mrs. Ray nor Mrs. Sellers would 
have entertained the idea of a perfect fenee for one 
instant. It was the greatest convenience in the 
world, that hole in the fence, when Mrs. Ray 
wanted to send over to Mrs. Sellers for a eup of 
yeast to start her own with, or Mrs. Sellers wanted 
to slip through to hunt the nest of that perverse 
turkey-hen that showed such an incurable prefer- 
ence for the Rays’ orchard over its legitimate and 
carefully prepared nest in the cavernous depths of 
a recumbent sugar hogshead. 

Until this unhappy estrangement between Fanny 
and Henry, Mrs. White had been in the habit of 
driving boldly up to the Judge’s front door and 
calmly announcing her intention of spending the 
day, sure always of a turbulent welcome from the 


Judge down to * Major,” Fanny's big black New- 


foundland dog, who knew her quite well; but the 
front door of the Ray house faced immediately on 
the Court-House square, where Henry had gone to 
interview that terrible Provost Marshal, so she must 
approach Fanny surreptitiously. 

She was compelled to take Mrs. Sellers partially 
into her confidence, for what excuse could she offer 
for plunging straight through her premises via the 
cow-lot 2? Mrs. Sellers was the most tractable of 
mortals, and when she gathered that Mrs. White 
wanted to see Fanny in * hopes of adjusting that 
unhappy affair,’ she herself piloted her visitor 
through the back premises down through the cow- 
lot, and gave her a cordial Venvot in shape of a 
vigorous squeeze through the aperture. Mrs. 
White was a taller and a larger woman than either 
Mrs. Ray or Mrs. Sellers, and when her chin and 
her knees were brought into violent and sudden 
juxtaposition by the exigencies of space, and it was 
found necessary for Mrs. Sellers to ejeet her forci- 
bly, as it were, into the Ray orchard, she felt very 
surreptitious indeed. 

Miss Ray, curled up in the hammock on her 
father’s back gallery at that moment, was quietly 
crying to herself. She felt miserably nervous and 


unstrung. There was that affair of the Provost 
Marshal. She knew it, or she, rather, had been 


(liseussed in every house at Baldy’s Point long before 
this. But that was not what had brought her to 
the point of tears just then. She had taken that 
step after advising calmly and deliberately with her 
own conscience. That was the only counselor she 
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ever treated with marked consideration. She was 
quite sure she had done right so far, but there 
might be consequences. In fact, she had just seen 
something that made her think there was already a 
sequel to that visit of the Provost Marshal's to 
Whitefields, and she felt a sickening sense of re- 
sponsibility for everything justthen. Sitting at the 
sewing-machine which stood by the front window 
in her mother’s room—for the best light was in that 
corner—she had seen a familiar object, three fami- 
iar objects in fact, advancing up the road that led 
straight by the Judge’s door before cutting across 
the Court-House square to the county offices. 
The three familiar objects were the horse that 
Henry White was driving, the buggy he sat in, and 
the man himself. She closed her eyes at the first 
glimpse of them, and felt ashamed of the hot rush 
of blood that dyed her very neck crimson. 

Had some miracle been performed, and was Henry 
coming to tell her he had forgiven her heartless 
foolishness and that he loved her yet? And was 
he coming to take her on one of those long, delicious 
rides that he and she used to take so often, bowling 
along the river bank below Baldy’s Point, with the 
green rampart of the levee studded with wild cam- 
omile on the one side of them, and the tender 
fringe of the button willow and the elderbushes on 
the other. Ah! what sweet visions came from out 
the past to meet her in that one second of wondering 
uncertainty! No, he was not coming to her. He 
had driven past the house without one sidewise 
glance, had turned bis horse’s head across the square, 
and was soon engulfed by the opening and shutting 
of the big Court-House gate. 

It was then that she had stolen away from the 
sewing-machine with a sudden plea of headache 
addressed to her mother, who was cutting out some- 
thing big and white and intricate on the bed, and 
who had her mouth too full of pins just then to sym- 
pathize or to advise. She was half frightened. 
Suppose this sudden descent upon the Provost meant 
mischief! How did she know that Henry White 
might not have come there to give him his opinion 
about his meddling propensities! And supposing they 
should both get very angry, and from rude words 
come to something worse—and it was all her fault ! 
Small wonder the tears came hot and fast and 
readily. 

She heard some one come almost stealthily up on 
the back gallery, but she was too absorbed to 
open her eyes and see that it was not Mrs. Sellers. 
Mrs. White really did advanee with unnecessary 
caution. ‘This whole proceeding was so enveloped 
in secrecy that, although it was high noon, with a 
brilliant sun overhead, and the mocking-birds that 
always rested in the crape-myrtle tree by the Rays’ 
back gallery were singing away in that tireless 
fashion that belongs to them exclusively, she felt all 
the sensations of an inexperienced burglar as she 
placed her foot on the gallery floor and struck a 
loose plank which gave a most unseemly report of 
her presence and made her start violently. 

“Fanny,” she called softly, advancing on the 
recumbent figure in the hammock. ‘* Fanny, dear !” 

Fanpy opened her eyes suddenly, and the next 
moment was sobbing hysterically in Mrs. White's 
arms. 

“ I’ve only a very few moments, dearie,” said the 
older woman, smoothing the hair softly back from 
the girl’s flushed temples, “but I want to talk to 
you quite alone. Suppose we run down to the 
orchard, then I can slip back through the fenee and 
be waiting at the Sellerses for Henry, and nobody ‘Il 
know. Henry has gone to see the Provost.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Fanny, not waiting to get 
anything to throw over her head, only too eager to 
hear what Henry's mother might havetosay. Per- 
haps it was a message ! 

Mrs. White’s prepared programme had _ slipped 
her memory entirely. She was flurried and hurried. 
Suppose Henry should come back to the store in a 
great haste to start home, and no one be able to tell 
him what had become of her, and she be finally com- 
pelled to substitute a full-blown falsehood for the 
nebulous prevarications which good women some- 
times convince themselves are necessary and blame- 
less ! 

It was past the time of orchard bloom, and the 
sparse showing of apple and peach and apricot trees 
which the Judge nursed with such assiduity were 
bending beneath an unusual promise of fruit. She 
stopped under the shade of a peach tree, and, hastily 
rummaging in her hand satchel, brought out the con- 
demnatory envelope. 

“ Fanny, darling,” she said, in a voice that trembled 
somewhat from the excitement of the oecasion, * I 
dont in the least know how this fell into Henry’s 
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hands, and I’m quite sure you'd never do anything 
that a young girl could not do with perfect pro- 
priety, but, my poor boy, oh, Fanny ! he’s been in such 
way!” 

Fanny took the envelope wonderingly. 
radiant gleam came into her eyes. 

* Do you mean,” she said, leaning eagerly toward 
Mrs. White, *that—Hen—that Mr. White was 
angry beeause he found I had written to the Pro- 
vost Marshal 7” 

“ Yes, but—I'm quite sure, dearie, you did not.” 

“Did net write to Mr. Ford?” Fanny said, with 
raised eyebrows. 

Yes.” 

“ But | did.” 

Mrs. White looked at her anxiously. 

“Of course I did,” said Fanny; “don’t you 
know my handwriting and my monogram? That's 
some of the paper Mr. White brought me for a 
philopena forfeit the last time he went to New Or- 
leans before the war.” 

“Yes!” 

Mrs. White was nonplused. Liow ealm and 
pretty this heartless girl looked standing there with 
one arm raised so as to reach the little hard, green 
peaches which she was recklessly plucking and 
flinging away, “just as she had plucked and flung 
away Henry's heart,” she said to herself, rising 
suddenly into metaphor. 

“Certainly. But I can’t imagine how Mr. Ford 
could have been so careless as to leave my notes 
about.” 

“ Not the note, Fanny ’—Mrs. White was grow- 
ing a little more distant. “Only the empty enve- 
lope. I think he was out at the gate yesterday, and 
Henry had a few words with him.” 

“Were they angry words?” Fanny dropped 
her hand from the low branch of the peach tree to 
Mrs. White’s arm. Her face, that had flushed so 
prettily when she learned that Henry cared enough 
for her to be actually jealous, was now pale and 
anxious. She looked her most womanly self. 

“ Not that I know of,” said Mrs. White, coldly. 
* But, oh, Fanny! if you only would or could give 
me some satisfaction about that envelope.” Anxiety 
for Henry overeame her short-lived hauteur, and she 
looked pleadingly into the sweet face before her. 

“Mamma White!” Fanny blushed at her own 
daring, as she took the mother’s faded face in her 
two little hands and kissed her twice. “No one 
will ever know what I have suffered for my eruel 
heartlessness to Henry. [ love him dearly. I'm 
afraul [ love him absurdly. I’m not afraid to tell 
you this, for you won't betray me. If Henry eares 
enough for me to be jealous of that unexplained 
envelope, well—well—then let the matter take 
care of itself. I’m not going to beg him to take 
me back, but I treated him outrageously, and I've 
never drawn a happy breath since. ‘This is for your 
comfort, not for his. Swear to me you'll not breathe 
one word of this to him.” 

“T can't,” said Mrs. White, looking anxiously 
upward to see if the sun had altered its position 
materially since she had come into the orchard. 

“Can't what? Can't swear?” 

“Can't tell Henry. Oh, Fanny! he’s grown so 
stern and exacting of late! Why, I hardly know 
my own child. Ud never dare to own that I'd been 
near you.” 

“Net 

Miss Ray did not seem to be very much diseom- 
posed by this information. She could cope with 
anything in her old lover but frozen indifference. 
Once the idea gained ground in her mind that she 
still had possession of his heart, let her tenure be 
never so slight, she composedly assured herself that 
she could enlarge that tenure at will. How much 
brighter the world had grown of a sudden! 

“I must be going now,” Mrs. White said, twining 
her arms around Fanny’s slim waist. “ Henry will 
never spend one unnecessary moment away from 
his work. He came in to see that Mr. Ford about 
that Henry Robinson.” 

Fanny breathed freely. Then it was not a per- 
sonal encounter over there, such as she had nervously 
pictured to herself! ‘Then they kissed each fervently, 
these two women who had one common love between 
them, and Mrs. White walked away rapidly toward 
the opening in the fence, but Fanny stood quite 
still under the peach tree, tearing the envelope into 
sinall bits. 

“Henry White jealous ! 


Then a 


Delicious !” 


She said it aloud, then laughed for very gladness 
at the thought, and, turning slowly back toward the 
hammock, she flung herself into its meshes and 
dreamed the whole bright morning away in sweet 
imaginings of what might yet be. 
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THE Home. 
THE HISTORY OF A STRIKE. 


HE only excuse for putting an article with the 

above title in this de>: ment is that it is the 

history of a strike by wom.-:; one adjusted by 
women. 

There has been growing up in New York during 
the last year a society entited the Working- 
women’s Society. ‘The aim and purpose of this 
society is to organize workingwomen of the differ- 
ent industries in the city into organized bodies for 
protection and arbitration. The best idea of its 
methods can be given by giving the history of a 
certain industry in New York during the last week. 

On the evening of October 1, afier returning 
home from one of the workingwome:’s meetings, 
Miss Ida Van Etten, head of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Workingwomen’s Society, found the 
following letter awaiting her: 

“ New York, October 1, 1888. 
Dear Miss Van Ltten 

“TI would like to inform you of a reduction in 
wages of 25 per cent. which has taken place in the 
establishment of Isidor Cohnfeld, feather manu- 
facturer, 83 and 84 Greene Street, which was met 
by strong opposition from the employees, resulting 
in a unanimous desire to form a union. Those most 
opposed two years ago are the strongest in favor 
now; they see the absolute necessity of unity. As 
the girls refused to work at the reduction, they were 
told to come for their money on Tuesday, October 
2, at 4 o'clock p.m. I think if it were possible to 
have circulars similar to the “ boxmakers ’”’ printed 
and distributed in the neighborhood of the store on 
Tuesday it would be just the thing, for if the girls 
are allowed to go away it will be quite difficult to 
reach them. I know we will receive your syin- 
pathy, and I hope you will think kindly of what I 
have written, as I merely suggest, relying entirely 
on your large experience and superior judgment. 

lam, Yours sincerely, —.” 


The letter was from one of the workers in Isi- 
dor Cohnfeld’s. 

Miss Van Etten’s first movement was to find out 
if the conditions of the feather trade were such as to 
demand this reduction. The following letters re- 
ceived from two of the leading houses in the trade 
show their sentiments : : 

“ New York, October 5, 1888. 
“To the Chairman of the Workingwomen's Meet- 
ing: 

“In relation to the present agitation in the feather 
trade concerning a reduction by a certain manu- 
facturer of twenty-five per cent., we beg to give it as 
our opinion that there is no more necessity for such 
a reduction at present than there has been at any 
time during the past three years. The demand for 
the article has not been so great as formerly, owing 
to the change of fashions. But as a matter of fact 
there is a healthier demand now than at any corre- 
sponding time for some seasons past, the trade call- 
ing fora better class of goods than formerly. 

* Fashion is largely responsible for the present 
condition of affairs, but the manufacture of ostrich 
feathers by conservative houses who only manu- 
facture what they are likely to sell does not require 
lower wages of the girls employed. 

+ We should be most gratified if the girls, by or- 
ganization, could prevent the reduction contem- 
plated, because we believe they are working low 
enough, and any further reduction will not neces- 
sarily increase the demand for the goods. If, 
however, the proposed reduction should prevail, we 
do not see how it is possible for other manufact- 
urers to avoid adopting the same scale if they 
propose to compete for the same customers. 

* Wishing every success to the girls in their ef- 
forts to prevent the reduction, because their failure 
will bring the prices down everywhere else, we are, 

* Yours very respectfully, 
“Tuomas H. Woop & Co.” 


“ New York, October 5, 1888. 


* To the Chairman of the Workingwomen’s Meet- 
ing : 

“ We fully agree with the opinion of some of our 
competitors, that there is no necessity for any re- 
duction in wages, and are in full sympathy with the 
girls in resisting any reduction. 

“ Yours very respectfully, 
* JosEPH KAUFMANN & Co.” 

Personal visits to others showed, without an ex- 
ception, that no employer felt any necessity for a 


reduction in the price paid for labor, but all ad- 
mitted that if one employer succeeded in reducing 
the price all must follow, else their goods could not 
compete in the same market. This shows that one 
man controlled the lives of two thousand women in 
New York City. If he succeeded in making the 
four hundred in his employ accept his terms, the 
sixteen hundred must work at the same price. 
What did this reduction of twenty-five per cent. 
mean’? The average wages of feather-workers in 
New York City is five dollars per week ; the twenty- 
five per cent. reduction meant $3.75 per week for 
nine hours’ labor per day. What did it mean to 
some of these girls? Slow starvation. One of them 
said: “If it were fifty per cent. I would have to 
accept it, for I have my mother to support, and I 
have not one cent saved. I must earn what I 
can.” And so Tuesday morning found some of these 
girls at work at the reduced price. 

What was to be done? The Society was young, 
without the funds to say to these girls and women, 
“Come out; do not work at less than living wages.” 
The only thing in which they were rich was in de- 
termination to resist injustice that meant worse than 
death to some of them. At Miss Van Etten’s re- 
quest a meeting was called for Tuesday evening to 
devise some way out of the difficulty. The position 
of these workers became known, and rich women who 
recognized their duty to their neighbor came forward, 
and made it possible for the Society to say, “ Stand 
firm!” Wednesday evening a meeting of all en- 
gaged in feather manufacture was held, and it 
was found that the girls who were fighting for their 
rights were supported by their feltow-workers as well 
as by money and sympathy from outsiders. Feather- 
workers organized as a protective body, determined 
to stand together for justice and right All this 
time Miss Van Etten was meeting and talking with 
employers, and arousing their interest in behalf of 
the workers. The following letter represents the 
position of the feather manufacturers other than 
this one: 

“New York, October 5, 1888. 


“ To the Chairman of the Feather-Workers’ Meet- 
ing 

“Concerning the action of your Society in taking 
steps to assist the ostrich feather workers to organ- 
ize for the purpose of upholding the price of labor, 
we wish to state that in our opinion it can only, work 
good for all concerned, the employer as well as the 
employee. We are and always have been in favor 
of paying good wages, knowing that by so doing 
results favorable to the business are produced, as the 
price paid for labor on the goods simply makes 
them more expensive to the consumer, and, ostrich 
feathers being articles of luxury and not of neces- 
sity, there is no reason for making them cheap, which 
low prices paid for labor only helps to do. Wish- 
ing you success in your efforts, we remain, 

“ Yours truly, 
* LOEWENSTEIN & GRAY.” 


What was the eid 
many. As he well expressed it, “I ean fight my 
girls alone, I can fight the other manufacturers 
alone, or I can fight public sentiment alone; but I 
cannot fight all three.” He had come to the rooms 
of the Society to tind what terms he must accept. 

Authorized by the Society, Miss Van Etten told 
him that no discussion could be held until all ques- 
tion of a reduction in his factory was dropped, not 
because his right to manage his own business was 
questioned, but because the reduction would put 
wages below a living level, and the condition of 
trade did not demand any reduction. The end of 
the conference was the signing of an agreement, the 
gist of which was: 

1. The employees to return to work at the old rate 
of wages. 

2. No discrimination to be made between those 
who had gone out because of the reduction and 
those who had continued working. 


3. That a uniform scale of prices shall be adopted 


by the trade within two weeks. 

4. That the same scale of wages shall apply to 
all factories, no matter where located. 

This last provision was made necessary by a 
peculiar movement in the trade in which Mr. Cohn- 
feld took the first step. A forewoman in his em- 
ploy, a Sunday-school teacher in Greenville, N. J., 
had thought it wise to introduce this industry in 
that locality. ‘This was all right, but it was intro- 
duced at less wages than in the city, among a class 
of girls who were not dependent on themselves 
for support. Certainly justice demanded that, if 
they worked, a fair price should be paid; neither 
fortunate conditions nor ignorance are justifications 


‘The one must yield to the 


for working at wages that force women less fortu- 
nately placed to starvation or sin. 

To-day the rate of pay is so low that the best 
workers, those who have been in the business years, 
cannot earn over eight dollars per week, and very 
few earn over six, though they are skilled. 

At the meeting to which the public were invited 
on the morning of October 9, it was a revelation to 
many to see the earnest, womanly way in which 
these workers stated their case. One, in a sweet, 


embarrassed, while perfectly intelligent way, plead 


for a reduction in the hours of labor; that such 
wages should be paid as would enable them to live 
without working evenings. 

The Workingwomen’s Society has shown its 
right to exist, its intelligence to manage the affairs 
of its members in a crisis. Its power and efficiency 
depend on how far women who feel the brother- 
hood of the race support it. Remember, “I can 
tight the girls alone, I can fight the manufacturers 
alone, I can fight public sentiment alone; but I can- 
not fight all three.” 


EARLY TRAINING IN ENGLISH. 
II. 


By Morris Cone. 


NSTEAD of prematurely teaching the child to 
read, and early beginning that system of mental 
pressure which in this country has become proverbi- 
ally iniquitous, let those who have the care of little 
children read or study daily that which will purify 
their own minds and tongues. For, to repeat again 
our line of reasoning, good books, next to good 
society, affect speech; a moral uplift is in their 
matter, and an influence on the ear is in their style. 
We unconsciously use better language for reading 
them ; and our children speak as we speak. Mothers 
cannot afford not to keep their thoughts and lan- 
guage pure by daily acquaintance with good books ; 
and the evil influence of bad or foolish books in- 
dulged in by those who have the care of little chil- 
dren should no more be permitted than any other 
evil influence in the nursery. Better not read at 
all, Frederic Harrison says, than read that “ which 
cannot nourish, much less enlarge and beautify, our 
nature.” Chance moments might profitably be 
improved to this end, as a young mother learned 
verses from “ In Memoriam ”’ while she rocked her 
baby to sleep; but a long step in the child's eduea- 
tion would be taken if the rule of the household 
devoted a certain time each day to mental culture 
for the mother or governess. ‘The right taste for 
literature on the part of the parents would also help, 
later on, to solve the vexed question of children’s 
literature for the child. ‘The magazines and books 
printed for children in our day have their prototype 
in the literature of their elders. The questionable 
books for children are no worse than books of the 
same grade for grown people, only that the children, 
being more impressionable, are perhaps more often 
the worse for them. But it is safe to say that the 
households that do not admit trash for the parents 
will not admit trash for the children, and that the 
child will read either the same or the same grade 
of books as its father and mother. 

One of the revolutions in sentiment which seems 
to accompany the experience of parenthood is a taste 
for infant elocution. To hear the little son or 
daughter, scarcely old enough to talk, repeat Bible 
verses and poetry is, to judge from the frequency 
of the exhibition, one of the peculiar delights of 
parents. Nobody else shares it, and the indulgence 
of it involves an undue draft on the mental and 
nervous force of*the child. Yet speaking pieces and 
reciting poetry might be, even for little children, 
one of the most profitable sources of entertainment 
and instruction if only the 7d/e of actors and audi- 
ence were reversed, and the child’s parents and 
attendants would do the committing to memory and 
reciting. The jingle of nursery rhymes probably 
constitutes their principal charm; but good poetry 
has rhythm equally marked, and as the child grows 
older the meaning would give additional pleasure. 
Such poetry is Wordsworth’s ‘“ Wren’s Nest,” 
Gray’s “Cat and Goldfish,” the “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” “ John Gilpin,” Macaulay’s “ Lays,” and 
many ballads. Children are greatly alive to dra- 
matie emphasis and effect, and might receive much 
help in their own pronunciation and expression if 
pains were bestowed by their betters upon the suit- 
able rendering of such pieces. Domestic elocution 
might thus become a department in schools of 
oratory, and profitably be added to the qualifications 
of our new American nursery governess ; and what 
poetic justice would be done to the imposed-on chil 
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dren of the past by the parents and governesses of 
the coming generations standing up and reciting 
pieces to admiring audiences of junior relatives || 
Still another means of teaching children the ‘use 
of language by example is suggested by the appetite 
all children have for narrated stories. They per- 
petuate the demand which in the childhood of the 
race occasioned the great epics and poems which 
are at the beginning of both classical and modern 
literature. The “Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” the 
“ Niebelungenlied”’ and “ Beowulf,” were told or 
sung after supper by the fire to grown-up children 
who could neither read nor write. To invent a 
story, however, and tell it well in one’s own words 
is a gift which not many people have, but there isa 
store of material for such species of entertainment 
which leaves even the most uninventive person with- 
out excuse. Such are the stories gathered from 


fairy and folk lore, the charming tales Hawthorne. 


tells from Greek mythology and New England his- 
tory, stories from Homer and Virgil, from Kings- 
ley and William Morris, stories made up from 
personifications of birds and animals from “ Reynard 
the Fox” down to “ Uncle Remus,” though perhaps 
without Uncle Remus’s dialect; above all, stories 
from the Bible. These stories are themselves 
classics, wrought into the literature and language 
of all nations. To know them is itself an educa- 
tion, and to hear them told over and over at the 
fireside is an unconscious lesson in facility and choice 
of speech. As the child grows older and can tol- 


- erate the more formal method, reading aloud is, of 


course, to be desired, for thereby is begun the child's 
own entrance on the kingdom of books which more 
than anything after early training and example 
governs and regulates speech. The child itself also, 
as soon as its physical development will permit, 
should be taught to exercise directly the means that 
will develop and preserve pure speech, the cultiva- 
tion of the memory, the proper emphasis and ex- 
pression of pieces learned by heart, the reading of 
good books, reading aloud, telling stories, and con- 
scious correction of faults. What we have tried to 
emphasize is that before the child is physically and 
mentally able to help itself, its speech, in scope and 
quality, is fixed by those with whom it associates. 


FOES IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


N no line of knowledge is a little learning more 
dangerous than in medicine. A medical work 
and a box of medicines have often been the best 
friend a practicing physician has for increasing his 
income. It would be well if this were all. Some- 
times even a more serious sorrow than sickness 
follows this playing with medicines. ‘There are a 
few simple remedies that can be used without evil 
effects, but there are powerful drugs that are used 
with the greatest freedom, whose effeets in the end 
may be most disastrous. Dr. Grace Peckham, in 
the “ Home-Maker,” says : 

* Every household has its medicine chest or cup- 
board, even as in the atties of our grandmothers 
hung the huge bundles of dried herbs ready for the 
many kinds of teas with which they used to conjure 
the fell demon Disease at its first onslaught. But 
we have departed from the simples used in those 
days, and now handle drugs themselves with a 
truly reckless fearlessness. Instead of the poppy 
tea of the ancient time, paregorie and laudanum are 
used, and those who can dexterously use a hypo- 
dermic needle charged with a solution of morphine 
are not a few. Instead of the simple bitters of 
quassia, eupatorium, and thoroughwort, quinine in 
large and deleterious doses is often self-adminis- 
tered ; instead of offering, as a propitiation to the 
sleepy god, libations of hops, or a hop pillow, often 
without the advice of a physician that dangerous 
and insidious drug, chloral hydrate, is employed.” 

She warns wisely against the indiscriminate use 
of tonics. Hundreds of women by the use of tonics 
spur flagging energies, when rest is the demand 
of every muscle and nerve. ‘The tonie puts off 
the evil day, but when it comes complete prostra- 
tion is the evidence of the pernicious benefit con- 
ferred by the use of so-called tonics. ‘Tonies have 
their place, but they do not supply the place of 
common sense and wisely directed physical and 
mental forces. In the use of certain drugs Dr. 
Peckham says: 

“We have spoken of quinine as a drug alto- 
gether too rashly employed; its tonie properties, 
its efficacy in fevers and in breaking up a cold, its 
anti-malarial virtues, are all well known and fully 
recognized, and an indiscriminate dosing results. 
Patients have told us of enormous doses which they 


have taken, doses which would act like a club to 
knock down the system. Deafness has occurred 
from large doses of quinine. In moderate doses it 
has often been known to give headache, and it will 
upset the stomach, so that the sickness arising from 
even five grains of quinine, and two grains in some 
cases, will be sufficient to outweigh any good 
effects, and leave the person in a worse plight than 
ever. We will say, in passing, that without the 
advice of the physician, or previous experience, not 
more than two to four grains should be taken, pref- 
erably the former. 

“ Aconite is another drug which should be used 
with the greatest care, and which is often adminis- 
tered too freely in the household. In fact, there 
are few drugs which should be handled without the 
advice of a physician.” 

Of course Dr. Peckham recognizes that under 
the advice of a physician one may learn how to use 
certain powerful drugs. It is the indiscriminate 
and ignorant use against which she protests. 

Dr. Peckham in her able article gives four 
wise rules that should be pasted above the favorite 
seat of every housewife : 

“1. Do not regard every trifling ailment or 
attack of pain as requiring immediate and instanta- 
neous attention. ‘Turn your thoughts to something 
else, and it is not at all unlikely that you will be 
surprised after a time to remember even that you 
had a pain. 

“2. Instead of medication try the efficacy of hot 
or cold applications, poultices, mustard pastes, for 
pains which can often be relieved in this way. 

“3. Try simple remedies, if any, for the house- 
hold ailments, such as peppermint, Jamaica ginger, 
aromatic ammonia. 

“4. Ask your family physician, who knows you 
and your idiosynerasies as well as those of your 
household, to give you some plain directions as to 
what you shall do in cases of the ordinary emer- 
gencies which arise in your family, such as consti- 
pation, diarrhcea, headache, sleeplessness, attacks of 
pain and the like, and look to him, rather than to 
books and newspaper prescriptions and the recom- 
mendations of friends, for advice for those occasions 
when you are not quite sure that there is sufficient 
warrant for sending for him.” 

Rules whose wisdom and practicability are very 
evident. 


A FEW WORDS ON THE PROFESSION 
OF NURSING. 


By A TRAINED NURSE. 


| WAS led to give my attention to nursing as a 
profession rather more than two years ago, by 
reading a magazine article entitled * Something to 
Do.” The writer of that article, after naming vari- 
ous training schools, gave a somewhat minute account 
of the one connected with the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, as being the one with which 
she was best acquainted, and in that way I came to 
enter that school as a pupil. I will just say here 
that the required course is two years in length, 
with examinations once in three months ; that each 
class recites once a week, and all attend lectures 
during several months of the year; and that the 
practical knowledge of nursing is obtained in the 
wards of the hospital. It occurred to me that there 
might be other women wanting something to do 
who might find in nursing just the work best suited 
to them. | 

As a result of my own experience, let me enu- 
merate some of the qualifications necessary to be a 
successful nurse. Of course very few possess them 
all naturally, but they may be acquired. 

1. A nurse must have a fair amount of health, 
strength, and endurance—the more the better. 

2. She must obey orders intelligently and exactly. 

3. Must exercise patience, sympathy, tact, and 
firmness in dealing with her patients. 

4. A nurse should be quick to observe and quick 
to act ; and— 

5. She should be neat, and should have strongly 
impressed on her mind that “ Cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” I have known some nurses obey this 
precept with such excessive zeal that one would 
think they read it, ** Cleanliness is a/ove godliness.” 
But no doubt they erred on the right side. It can 
readily be imagined what an assistance a nurse pos- 
sessing the above qualifications must be to any phy- 
sician, and we find, accordingly, that doctors, as a 
rule, greatly prefer trained nurses. 

There is a great and ever-growing fascination 
about the work to those who love it; and nurses are 
almost always cheerful and happy. There is a 


great satisfaction in being able to relieve suffering ; 
and the pure and unalloyed pleasure that one feels 
in bringing back a patient from the very brink of 
the grave, by dint of careful nursing, must be felt 
to be understood. We are often fully repaid for 
days and nights of watching and fatigue by the 
intense gratitude, and even affection, of patients. 
Of course all are not grateful, and it is not pre- 
tended that the work is not often very trying, but 
the advantages and agreeable things far outweigh 
the disagreeable. In conelusion, I think that no 
woman who has a desire to benefit her fellow-beings, 
and engages heartily in the work, will ever regret 
the moment when she chose nursing as a profes- 
sion. 


PICKED UP. 

Glue that is delicate and nice for mounting 
ferns and sea-weeds is made of five parts of 
gum-arabie, three parts of white sugar, two parts of 


starch; add a very little water ; boil until thick and 
white. 


A piece of old soft flannel is an excellent thing to 
wash paint with, and old linen to dry it. Warm 
soft water and soap are generally used, but many 
housekeepers prefer whiting, ammonia, or favorite 
trade preparations. Soda is sometimes employed 
on very dirty woodwork. In general it is best 
avoided, as it softens and tends to injure the paint. 


Cigar boxes may be utilized for many ornamental 
purposes. As receptacles for trinkets they may be 
covered within with cotton batting overlapped with 
satin and silk, the edges being sewn to strips of 
cardboard, to be attached with glue to the sides and 
base. The exterior may be covered with cardboard, 
with medallion openings disclosing painted designs. 
The exterior borders may be covered with silk cord, 
with ribbons at the upper angles. . 


Those who properly appreciate the value of eyes 
in perfect condition will be interested in the follow- 
ing rules laid down by Dr. J. C. Lundy, of Detroit, 
for the care of these organs : 

Avoid reading and studying by poor light. 

Light should come from the side, and not from 
the back or the front. 

Do not read or study while suffering great bodily 
fatigue, or during recovery from illness. 

Do not read while lying down. 

Do not use the eyes too long at a time for near 
work, but give them occasional periods of rest. 

Reading and study should be done systematically. 

During study avoid the stooping position. 

Silk handkerchiefs are ruined by careless wash- 
ing, such as they are likely to get if put into the 
general wash. It is better to do them up by theni- 
selves. They should be washed with lukewarm 
water, and rinsed two or three times in elear cold 
water without blue. Wring them out, fold and roll 
them tightly in a cloth, but do not let them get dry 
before ironing, or they will never look smooth. 
Colored silk handkerchiefs should be washed with 


fine white soap, never with strong yellow soap. 


Our YOUNG FOLKS. 
FELLOWSHIP. 


By Satity CAMPBELL. 


OWN along the sands went Jack Stiles, his 
hands plunged in the depths of his pockets, and 
whistling with all the might of his strong lungs. 
This latter occupation he presently stopped to grum- 
ble to himself : 

“Where on earth is that fellow? Ive given a 
good hour to looking for him.” 

A sudden turn round the rocks brought him an 
answer to his question in the person of the “ fellow ” 
himself, stretched at full length on the beach, his 
hat over his eyes and a book under his head. 

“Well, here you are at last!” said Jack, un- 
ceremoniously twitching off his friend’s hat to see 
whether he was asleep. “ I’ve tracked round after 
you till I’ve worn out a new pair of boots, and I’ve 
hallooed till I’ve lost my voice entirely.” 

“ If you'll promise never to try to find it again,” 
said the other, whose name was Dan Wheeler, “ I'll 
get you the money for some more boots. I know 
everybody would contribute to such an object.” 

“* What are you doing here, anyway ?” asked Jack, 
ignoring the compliment. 

“ Improving the shining hour.” 
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‘Yes, it looks like it. 
the job?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Dan, with sudden energy. 
“Sit down, will you? I want to talk to you.” 
There’s something that we fellows have got to see 
to, and the only question is how to set about it. 
I’ve been thinking of it all the afternoon.” ; 

“ What is it? Man, woman, or child, Home Mis- 
sions or Foreign 2” 

Tt’s Jim Thorpe.” 

“Tt is, is it? Well, I'm afraid it ‘ll continue to 
be for some time to come. ‘That chap is just about 
the worst, and no mistake. What's he up to now 

“He’s down—that’s what’s the matter—way 
down; and I think the rest of us ought to try to give 
him a lift.” 

“T don’t see how you'll work it. There isn’t any 
place to start at with Jim; in the words of the poet, 
‘ You can’t hold on to a fish.’ ” 

“Well, now, Jim has his good points, I can tell 
you.” 

Please name a few.” 

“Why he’s got a head on him, in the first place.”’ 

“That’sso. Andkeen! Whew! If hedoesn't 
know what o’clock it is any time of the day or 
night, just show me somebody that does, please.” 

“ And then, when he once sets out for a thing, he 
holds his own right straight through.” 

“ He does, for a fact, and other people's too. If 
that’s a virtue, he has it in perfection.” 

He’s brave.” 

“ And he doesn’t thieve nor commit murder, and 
that’s just about the end of yourlist. He swears 
and bets and drinks and lies ; he’s vain and purse- 
proud, and sulks whole days together. Oh, he’s a 
daisy, Jim is!” 

“He is. ‘There’s something in him, though, more 
than most, I say. And, anyway, he hasn’t had any 
kind of a chance, and if we can help him, why not ? 
I mean to try, and I don’t want to go in all by my- 
self.” 

“T should think not. I should think a fellow 
would want the whole Young Men’s Christian 
Association to back him up ona job like that. How- 
ever, don’t let me discourage you.” 

«“T don’t mean to.” 

“ No, I suppose not, you hard-headed old chap! 
Weariness in well-doing and you aren’t on speaking 
terms, I know. You're a pretty good boy, Daniel.” 

“ Jack,” said Dan, earnestly, with a little nod to 
the great blue ocean which stretched below them, 
“if Jim were out there in the water, you'd give 
your life to save his, worthless as you think it ; you 
are just the one to. And certainly, if you'll excuse a 
little preaching, when we see his soul drifting out to 
sea right before our eyes, we oughtn’t to stand back 
and do nothing; especially,” and the boyish tones 
dropped a little, “ when we are pledged to such work, 
_ and can have all the help we want in it.” 

They were silent for a time, Jack throwing little 
bits of gravel far out into the water. Presently he 
said : 

* How do you mean to begin to work it on him ?” 

Dan hesitated. “ Why, I thought, if the rest of 
you were agreed, we might offer him the benefit of 
our society.” - 

“You mean take him into the crowd 7” 

Dan nodded. 

Jack began to whistle Yankee Doodle with exten- 
sive variations. 

“ We can’t get at him a mile off, you know,” said 
Dan, apologetically. 

“Evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
said Jack. 

“Sometimes it might work the other way, 
mightn’t it? Especially when there are five of us 
to one of him. And just let me tell you how it is. 
Jim hasn't been here long enough to get in with 
anybody yet, and if he once begins to go with a 
tough set, he'll stick by “em lke wax. You know 
how it was at school; that’s one of the things I 
admire about him: he holds on to his friends after 
he makes them, and doesn’t catch up with everybody 
in turn. Well, now, suppose we get him in with us 
down here; the rest of his crowd were a year or so 
ahead of him at the Academy and won't be back 
in the Fall, so that when the term begins there 
we'll have him again. Don’t you see?” 

“T see. a precious thing to have.” 

“He's all alone in the world; hasn’t any father 
or mother, or anything, except a guardian, who 
looks at him two or three times a year, and then 
files him away as if he were a law paper. It cer- 
tainly seems to me that a lot of boys, who have 
been taught the way they should go all their lives 
long, might go shares with him on it a little.” 

In other words, combine the advantages of a 


Do you want any help in 


home and a genteel education for him, like a girl’s 
boarding-school. But perhaps he won’t take to 
the idea.” 

“T think he will. ‘That’s what put the whole 
thing in my head. The other day, when we were 
starting off on our clam-bake, Jim was on the porch, 
and I caught a look on his face, just at the last, as 
if he was secretly hankering after a bid to go along, 
though he had pretended not even to see us. ‘That 
set me to thinking.” 

‘And when you start you never stop till you have 
hatched up some nice little scheme like this. Well, 
I suppose the rest of us will have to lend a hand, 
for we can’t feel comfortable now unless we do.” 


It was two years ago that the boys had this talk 
on the beach, and last June, on the afternoon before 
Commencement Day at the Academy, half a dozen 


of the graduating class were collected in the school- 


room for a final talk together. 

“T call it a pretty jolly thing,” said Jack Stiles, 
“ that we are all going in to college together. It would 
be too bad if we had to separate, when we flock 
together so nicely. But it’s a queer world, though ! 
Think of Jim Thorpe being hand-in-glove with all 
the teachers, first honor man, and laying his plans 
to be a preacher! Jim, old boy, you won't mind if 
I say you’ve changed your spots, will you?” 

“ Not at all; and when I do get to be a preacher 
I have the text of my sermon all picked out and 
ready. I expect to wax fairly talkative on the 
subject.” 

“There won’t be any need to wax,” interposed 
Jack. “Just stick to your every-day score, and 
you'll get there all right.” 

“ Did you ever hear of the compliment that the 
pot paid to the kettle, Jack?” asked Bob Howland. 

“ No,” said Jack, promptly, “ but I dare say the 
others have. I won’t trouble you. Go on, Jim. 
We mayn’t all be able to be present at your first 
sermon, so give us some of the points now.” 

* IT suppose,” said Jim, “that that summer when 
we were at the shore together, you fellows thought 
that I didn’t see you were taking me in with you 
for charitable purposes, and that it went very much 
against the grain with you to do it. Isaw, though, 
all the same, but I didn’t care so long as it suited 
me. And it did suit me, because I had been feel- 
ing awfully down and alone, and I wanted a 
change, it didn’t make much difference what, and 
just then you came for me. It was providential.” 

“ Most things are,” interposed Jack. 

“LT used to sit and listen to you talk about your 
homes and your mothers, and read little pieces out 
of their letters, and tell nice family stories, until I 
hated you all, and myself too. I didn’t know any- 
thing of all that; nobody cared a cent about me; 
I wished I was dead. But you used to be awfully 
good to me, too; it’s all written down to your 
account, gentlemen, how many times Bob kept his 
temper and Jack held his tongue for my sake, and 
how many stumbling-blocks Dan took out of my 
way, and how often Tom set up to creams when he 
thought my backbone was giving out. You'll be 
paid off for it in full some day, and lots of boot 
besides, and I expect to be there to say amen!” 

“ But what's this got to do with the sermon?” 
asked ‘Tom Mercer. 

“Kverything, Tommy. If you fellows hadn't 
lived, it’s very likely I never would have preached it. 
I mean to tell the people that if they want to con- 
vert a sinner from the error of his ways, it won’t do 
to stand off and shout at him; they’ve got to go 
after him, and take a good, tight hold of him, and 
help him along. That’s what I mean to preach 
about.” 

“ And what’s going to be the text?” said Jack. 

“The text repeated Jim, slowly ; why, the text 
shall be, ‘ I was a stranger, and ye took me in.’ ” 


TALKS WITH GIRLS ABOUT COOKING. 
Il.—THE POWER OF HEAT. 


By ANNA BARROWs. 


“We must learn the homely laws of fire and water, 
we must feed, wash, plant, build. These are the ends 
of necessity and first in the order of nature.”—[R. W. 
Emerson. 


E have already seen what part the sun has in 

the preparation of our food, but as it could 

do little without water, that is the next thing to 
study. Water forms the greater part of all vege- 
table and animal bodies, therefore is necessary for 
their growth. ‘Thirst is the signal by which the 
body shows its need of water; it is a stronger feel- 
ing than hunger, even, and people die from lack of 


water sooner than from lack of food. As about 
three-quarters of the human body is water, our 
daily food must contain a similar quantity. Mum- 
mies show us that after the moisture has passed 
away, bodies weigh less than half as much as in 
life. 

From an analysis of the common foods, a chem- 
ist will tell us that even when apparently solid they 
contain a large amount of water. About one-third 
of bread, two-thirds of meat and fish, and even more 
than three-fourths of most vegetables, are water. 

A large proportion of water causes food to spoil 
quickly when exposed to the air. To preserve it 
the air must be excluded, or the water driven out by 
drying in the sun or by the addition of salt, which 
draws out the juices. 

Dried foods, grains, etc., that have little water 
naturally, are usually cooked in water. For the 
same reason we boil or steam foods which need 
more water, and roast or bake those we wish to 
make drier. Some foods have such a proportion of 
water that it makes little difference which way 
they are cooked. Water is a very restless element, 
roving all over the world, never staying long in one 
place. From the surface of the earth and the 
ocean it is constantly rising to form clouds; then, 
condensed in rain or snow, it falls, to begin its 
journey over the earth again, nourishing plants and 
animals and lending its force to the machinery of 
our daily needs. The forms in which it appears 
in nature—snow, ice, steam, running water—and 
the wonderful work these do, rending rocks, chang- 
ing the outline of the land, dissolving one substance 
to feed another, all show the great power we have 
at our service. All these processes can be used on 
a small seale in any kitchen, and will give a variety 
in food otherwise impossible. 

During its travels, by passing through ground con- 
taining them, water takes up various salts and min- 
erals ; these make the difference between hard and 
soft water, and cause mineral springs. Not only 
are these useful substances absorbed by water, but 
it is quite as ready to gather bits of decaying 
matter, ete. 

In no way can diseases reach us sooner than 
through the water we drink, for, besides the large 
amount in all foods, we need more, to drink, in its 
natural form. By filtering through charcoal or by 
boiling, these germs of disease may be removed ; 
but the source of the water supply should be care- 
fully guarded from all impurity. 

It is of great advantage in cooking that water so 
readily dissolves and absorbs other substances, and 
takes the flavor of anything cooked in it, since it 
has none of its own. Otherwise everything cooked 
by its help would taste of the water instead of 
retaining its own flavor. As minerals are prepared 
by water, so all foods are softened and made 
ready for the stomach to work over into good 
blood, which may be called a river carrying food to 
all parts of the body. 

While food must not be too liquid, very solid food 
is equally hurtful, and the stomach will not digest 
it. ‘The process of digestion is carried on by the aid 
of liquids—the saliva, and gastric and other juices 
secreted by the mouth or stomach. ‘Though water 
will not take their place, they consist largely of 
water. Soups, ete., where nourishment is dissolved 
in water, are quickly absorbed, therefore are the 
best form of food to give a starving person. For 
the same reason we give invalids liquid foods, as 
gruels, beef tea. 

Though the solvent power of water is dangerous 
in some directions, it is of great value in others. 
By its help, dirt is removed from our bodies, 
clothing, and the dishes we use for food. The 
first requisite in cooking or housekeeping is absolute 
neatness. Discomfort and disease will surely come 
if this is neglected. 

Let us suppose the kitchen in which we are to 
work is perfectly clean, then our persons must be 
looked after. Never try to work in the kitchen 
unless every article of dress fits comfortably and has 
no unnecessary appendages. A dress that is easily 
washed is desirable, but a large apron should always 
be worn. <A thin muslin cap will cover the hair and 
keep itin place. After thus providing against all 
accidents, try to handle yourself in such a way that 
even the apron shall be free from stains. 

Washing dishes is a bugbear to girls generally, so 
begin work by planning to soil as few as possible ; a 
little forethought will save many. Then try to 
wash them as soon as used, or fill at once with cold 
water. It will be easier to wash the dinner dishes’ 
if the larger pans and kettles are out of the way 
first. ‘Then, with fresh hot water and plenty of dry 
towels, the rest will seem like play, 
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Of all the ways of cooking by help of water, there 
is little room here to tell. But we may learn some 
rules that will help in all cooking where water is 
used. 

Before cooking anything else, the water itself 
must be heated. Let us experiment with some in 
an uncovered saucepan. As it heats, small air bub- 
bles form close to the pan, and, as hot air must rise, 
these move slowly upward and break on the sur- 
face ; this is simmering. When the heat increases, the 
motion is more rapid, and this bubbling is boiling. 
After this point is reached, the water will hold no 
more heat, try hard as we may. 

Who knows the temperature of boiling water ? 

If water is left boiling, uncovered, it evaporates 
in the form we call steam, until only a sediment is 
left in the pan; this is mineral matter. When 
water is allowed to boil away, day after day, in 
the same kettle, this substance accumulates until a 
disagreeable taste results. 

Is it not, then, important that for all drinks and all 
cooking the kettles should be often cleansed and the 
water freshly boiled ? for long boiling also makes it 
unpleasant to the taste, since it drives off the gases 
which gives it life and sparkle. 

There are two classes of drinks made with the 
help of boiling water, known as infusions and 
decoctions; the former, alas! are rarely found.' 
Tea should be made in the first way. Water freshly 
boiled is poured over tea already in a clean, dry 
teapot, in the proportion of one cup of water to one 
teaspoonful of tea; this is covered and left for a few 
moments where it will keep hot, but not boil. Boil- 
ing draws out an injurious substance from the tea. 

Cooking in boiling water is the common method 
of preparing vegetables and some animal foods. By 
thus cooking a potato and an egg (or an oyster) you 
will see, while the first becomes soft, the other grows 
hard. If, instead of boiling, the water simmers, the 
egg will be more delicate and digestible, but the 
potato will be better under the first kind of treatment. 
This, then, is the general difference to observe in 
cooking animal and vegetable foods: let the former 
simmer and the latter boil rapidly, though not at 
the galloping rate some cooks think necessary. 
Vegetables should be put in boiling water. Meat 
for soups or broth, where it is desirable to draw out 
all nourishment possible, should be put in cold 
water and heated slowly; otherwise put in boiling 
water, raise to the boiling point quickly, then sim- 
mer. 

The steam which rises from boiling water is also 
an important help in cooking ; a drier method than 
boiling, and moister than baking, it stands between 
the two and is desirable for vegetables, puddings, 
etc. 

Another form of water, extremely valuable in hot 
climates, and during our summers, is ice. Without 
that many luxuries would be impossible, since it not 
only provides cooling drinks and desserts, but pre- 
serves foods till needed. Extremes of heat and cold 
often produce similar results. Bake one apple, and 
freeze and then thaw another, and compare the 
two. If we learn the rules that govern freezing 
and thawing, ice-creams, ete., are easily made. 
Though ices are useful in the heated season, if 
taken in large quantities when the body is over- 
heated, they are injurious. Food must be raised 
to a certain temperature (about 100°) before the 
stomach can act upon it, hence a large quantity 
of cold food will retard digestion. Extreme heat 
has the same effect. 

All this may sound very dry to the girls for whom 
these papers are intended; but it is to show the 
connection between your school studies and kitchen 
work; that there is a scientific reason for the sim- 
plest process; that what your grandmothers some- 
times learned by sad experiences will be easy for 
you when you know the reason why each thing is 
done as it is; that there are possibilities for inven- 
tion and improvement in this department of which 
we can hardly dream. 

Next time we will “ get breakfast.” 


A ‘ A 
TETE-A-TETE. 
By B. SEYMOUR. 
NVITATIONS should be sent out for a * Té@te-a- 


Téte Party.” As the guests arrive, each one is 
helped to a pencil and card, with a list of eight or 
ten subjects written on one side. These subjects 
may be as profound or shallow as the hostess 
chooses ; as, for instance, “ The altitude of mount- 
ains,” “ The latest city fad,” ‘The best novel ever 


b. All who are not sure of the difference in these two classes 
will please consult a dictionary, 


“ Hunger,” “ Travel,” “The last eclipse,” 
“Fishing as a fine art,” “ Rackets and paddles.” 
The subjects are numbered. Each gentleman pres- 
ent is requested to secure a partner for conversation 
at earliest convenience, and the partners write the 
name and number corresponding to the subject they 
ure to talk about. This insures no confusion, and 
that the company shall be strictly “ Téte-d-téte.” 

When the gentlemen (or, for a change, the ladies) 
have all secured partners, a bell is struck. The 
number 1’s seek each other, and are supposed to 
engage at once in conversation on the topic assigned. 
Five minutes is usually time enough to “ talk out” — 
sometimes too long! At the bell-tap the partners 
for the second subject begin to converse, and so on. 
Refreshments may be offered anywhere on the pro- 
gramme. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


The company are seated about the room. Each 
one chooses what State, city, or town he will be. 
The Historian stands, and starts the story. When 
he arrives at any point, the State, city, or town 
mentioned rises and continues the story. By divid- 
ing the company into two parts, there is great emu- 
lation to see which side shall have the best story-tell- 
ers. A Conductor, previously appointed, keeps the 
time, and if any one makes a break of one minute, 
he forfeits his right to continue on the journey, or 
goes over to the enemy. If one is not well posted 
on the subject he has chosen, he may draw on 
imagination—only keep talking! ‘The Conductor 
must not require over three minutes’ description 
from any speaker, and the Historian be ready at 
any moment to fill gaps. In an intelligent company 
the game is very entertaining and profitable. 


ROADSIDE CRIBBAGE. 


This is a game popular with children on a long 
drive. A company of “children of larger growth ” 
recently enjoyed playing it as they took a six-hour 
drive on a tally-ho coach along the North Shore. 

The party is divided into sides. All “take an 
observation” of every living thing excepting men, 
birds, and harnessed horses. Those seated on the 
left of the driver count on their side of the way ; 
those on the right side the same on their side. 
Sheep, pigs, hens, rabbits, goats, and free horses 
count one; white horses add twenty-five, dogs five, 
cats fifteen, and a white cat in a window twenty. 
Even if one never yet saw the window-cat, there is 
pleasure in looking for it, just as there is in fishing 
without a nibble. Whistling for dogs not allowed 
by either side. Try the game, and see how much 
fun and interest it will afford. 


RUSSIAN BORDERLAND. 
LF dea we pick up our geographies and turn 


inclosed in the lines and marked Siberia with 
an almost unconscious shudder. 
endless ice and snow, the dreary, hopeless monotony 
of life, there. 


and sad, separated from all that makes life happy. 


ive, more beautiful, than he has ever seen in any 
other part of the world. 


what a great country Russia is. 


gaged in freight and passenger traffic than on the 
are floated on the Volga annually, employing seven 


two hundred thousand men. Mr. Kennan says: 
rivers of the world; it is nearly 2,300 miles in 
length; at one point, at high water, its width exceeds 
thirty miles; it washes the shore of nine provinces ; 
thirty-nine cities stand on its banks, and more than 
one thousand towns and villages. The country 
along its banks is very productive; at some of the 
villages, the ports of agricultural distriets, seven 
hundred vessels are loaded with grain annually. 
The river banks at certain points rise to a height of 
four or five hundred feet.” 

The villages and towns are very picturesque. At 
one town Mr. Kennan says he saw a chocolate- 
brown house with yellow shutters; a lavender house 


with a bright tin roof; a crimson house with an 


to the map of Russia, we look at that part 
We think of the 


We do not think of children living 
there—only of prisoners who have offended against 
the Russian Government ; men and women, hopeless 


Mr. George Kennan, who has traveled throughout 
Siberia, tells us of fields of grain, of beautiful flow- 
ers, of grand woods, of scenery that is more impress- 


Mr. Kennan tells us we in America do not realize 
He tells us in his 
article in the “Century,” “Across the Russian 
Frontier,” that in one city, Nizhni Novgorod, on 
the Volga, the shipping occupies six or eight miles 
of the river front, and that more steamers are en- 


Mississippi; that five million tons of merchandise 
thousand vessels and furnishing employment to over 


“The Volga must be considered one of the greatest 


£15 


emerald roof; a sky-blue house with a red roof; an 
orange house with an olive roof; a house painted a 
bright metallic green all over ; and one house painted 
dark blue, light blue, red, green, and chocolate- 
brown. Very much like a cheap toy village it must 
look. We are told that the Russian word for 
“beautiful” means “ very red ;” so, no doubt, this 
village, which was peculiar to an American, was 
beautiful to the Russians who built it. Mr. Kennan 
saw young men wearing blue, crimson, purple, pink, 
and violet shirts, and young girls wearing lemon- 
colored gowns, scarlet aprons, short pink over- 
jackets, and lilae head kerehiefs, showing that the 
Russians love bright colors. Perm is the terminus 
of the Ural mountain road; it is the city through 
which most of the travel and commerce of Siberia 
travels. The climate in this region, Mr. Kennan 
says, is like that of California. Nightingales sing 
every evening, flowers of all kinds blossom abun- 
dantly, and the scenery is beautiful. A night's 
journey from Perm is the city of Biser, high up on 
the Ural mountains. At sunrise birds were sing- 
ing, the air was that of a perfect summer morning ; 
Mr. Kennan’s companion, within a short distance 
of the station, picked Alpine roses, wild pansies, 
and many other beautiful tlowers. The journey ~ 
from the edge of European Russia, where one leaves 
the railroad for the road to Siberia, is made by 
pony express, and is a journey of two hundred 
miles. ‘The four-wheeled carriage is called a 
* tarantas,” and is not uncomfortable. It was on 
this read that Mr. Kennan met the first loaded 
wagons coming from Siberia. Mr. Kennan says, 
“We passed 5358 of these loaded wagons in less 
than two hours, and I counted 1,445 in the course of 
our first day’s journey:” strong evidence that 
Siberia is not a barren country. 


BRUCE,” 
A TRUE STORY OF A SETTER. 
By E. M. A. 


¥ one of the pleasantest homes on the southern 
sile of our Long Island shore lives an old hunt- 
ing dog named Bruce; he has always lived with 
some member of his present owner's family, and is 
now spending his last days in peace and quiet, 
petted by the children of the family, and always 
cared for and well treated for what he has been. 

With one consent the coolest nook on the piazza 
is his, and the bowl of milk he loves so well is never 
forgotten by his kind mistress, who every morning 
gives it to him at the dining-room door. 

Although Bruce is now very old, almost toothless, 
and totally deaf, he still retains his strong hunting 
instinet, and from time to time during the latter 
part of July it was noticed that he watched his 
master’s movements very closely. 

On the first of August, for many years, his 
master had been in the habit of hunting woodeock 
with him at the place of a friend on the north side 
of the island, about ten miles from his home. 

On the last day of July Bruce had seen his mas- 
ter talking with that friend on the piazza, and he 
had seemed much excited and tried to follow them 
when they left the place, his master, contrary to his 
usual custom, going to the city, and the other 
gentleman returning home. 

Bruce, in his dog-mind, must have put two and 
two together, and, thinking that a woodeock hunt 
had been arranged, from which he had been left out, 
for the first time in his life, on account of his age 
und infirmities, must have traveled those ten miles 
in the night, for on the morning of the first of 
August he vas found under the wagon shed of the 
house on the north side of the island, where he 
doubtless expected to find his master, and join, 
though uninvited, in the hunting of the day. 

Not finding his master there, he started off in 
the direction of his home, and when the children 
went to drive at eleven o'clock, they noticed that 
poor Bruce, who lay in his accustomed place on the 
piazza, looked very dirty, and seemed more than 
usually tired and lame ; but they little thought of 
the long, long tramp or the great disappointment 
the poor old fellow had had, until several days 
afterwards, when their father’s friend, who was 
spending the day with them, said, “ Well, old Bruce 
(loes not forget when the woodcock law is up; he 
came over to hunt with me on the first of August 
as usual,” and he then told them all about his find- 
ing him on that morning, waiting patiently for them 
under the wagon shed. 

This incident took place about forty miles from 
this city, on the Ist of August, 1888, 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE FALL OF JERICHO.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


CANNOT so well interpret the moral meaning 

of the Fall of Jericho as by transcribing here 
Dean Stanley’s interpretation : 

“The story of the Fall of Jericho, and the pas- 
sage of the Jordan, carries with it the same impres- 
sion as that of the Exodus; that it was not by their 
own power, but by a Higher, that the Israelites were 
to effect their first entrance into the Promised Land. 
Whatever might be their own part in what followed 
—whatever might be their own even in this—the 
sagacity of Joshua, the venturesomeness of the spies, 
the fidelity of Rahab, the seven days’ march, the 
well-known and terrible war-cry—yet the river is 
crossed and the city falls by other means. It may 
be that these means were found in the resources of 
the natural agencies of earthquake or voleanic con- 
vulsion, which mark the whole of the Jordan valley, 
from Gennesareth down to the Dead Sea, and which 
are perpetually recurring in its course, not only 
during the sacred history, but to our own time. If 
so, we have a remarkable illustration and confirma- 
tion of the narrative, the more so because the 
secondary causes of these phenomena must have 
been to the sacred. historians themselves unknown. 
But if we are denied this external testimony to the 
events, the moral which the relation of them is 
intended to teach, and which no doubt it did teach, 
remains the same, and is well expressed in the Psalm 
of later days: 

«“<«We have heard with our ears, O God ; 

Our fathers have told us what Thou didst in their 

days, in the times of old ; 

How Thou didst drive out the heathen with Thy hand, 

and plantedst them ; 

How thou didst afflict the people and cast them out. 

For they got not the land in possession by their own 

sword, 

Neither did their own arm save them ; 

But Thy right hand, and Thine arm, and the light of 

Thy countenance, 

Beeause Thou hadst a favor unto them. 

The story of the Fall of Jericho thus interpreted 
suggests some lessons which have relation to modern 
problems, both of thought and of life. 

I. Modern philosophy undertakes to draw a sharp 
line between the natural and the supernatural. The 
ancients knew no such distinction, and the modern 
distinction is more imaginary than real, more a 
distinction in thought than in actual experience. 
We who believe in the supernatural do not believe 
in two distinet and separate realms, one governed 
by law and the other independent of or superior to 
law, the latter sometimes infringing upon or in- 
truding into the other. We do not suppose that 
most events are governed by law, while there are, 
or used to be, occasional events called miracles that 
are lawless. This notion has been often attributed 
to evangelical believers ; and it must be conceded 
that some theologians have entertained it, or at least 
used language that seemed to imply it. But this 
has not been and is not the accepted belief of the 
ehureh. On the contrary, Drummond's “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World” gives expression to a 
belief that has been current in the Christian Church 
ever since the days of Augustine, and ean be found 
expressed in various forms by such eminent defenders 
of the faith as Augustine, Bishop Butler, Dr. Bush- 
nell, and Professor Drummond. ‘The most notable 
miracles in Old Testament history are some of 
them explained, and others are explicable, in a way 
to show that the events narrated are quite consonant 
with natural law, and are. indeed, natural phenom- 
ena, but directed by a superior intelligence and _ to 
a moralend. It is a great east wind which the 
Lord prepares that drives back the Red Sea and 
prepares a ford through its shallows for the chil- 
dren of Israel. The manna, an edible lichen torn 
from the rocks of distant mountains, and growing 
as it is borne by the wind, still falls in the desert of 
Sinai, and is picked up and eaten by the inhabitants. 
What was marvelous in the history of Israel was 
the preternatural extent of the supply. The sacred 
writer knows nothing of earthquakes and voleanie 
action ; but it is entirely reasonable to suppose that 
He who prepared a special wind to drive back the 
waters of the Red Sea. and who furnished in extraor- 
dinary quantities the manna that still falls in the 
Desert, might bave sent at a time appointed an 


| International Sunday-School Lesson for October 28, 1888, 
Joshua vi., 1-16. 
- Psalm xliv., 1-3. 


earthquake to destroy the walls of Jericho, which 


| the Israelites had not the means to batter down, 


and which they could not leave behind them in 
possession of the enemy, to be a perpetual menace. 
No one can think it incredible that an earthquake 
should have destroyed the walls of an ancient city. 
Why should we deem it incredible that such an 
earthquake should come at an appointed time and 
for an appointed purpose ? 

II. In fact. secular history abounds with such 
events, changing the current of history and the 
destiny of nations. The stars are continually fight- 
ing in their courses for one and against another. 
Napoleon’s maxim that God is on the side of the 
strong battalions is as unhistoric as it is atheistic. 
Providential, or, if the reader perfers the different 
phrase, natural, interventions have again and again 
effected great results in the world’s campaigns. 
Such was the storm which, breaking over the fleet 
of Xerxes and shattering three hundred of his 
galleys, struck the first of the blows which turned 
his triumphant expedition into a disastrous retreat. 
Such was the tempest which, fighting England's 
battles for her, wrecked the Spanish Armada, and 
forever defeated the attempt to fasten by violence 
the yoke of a papal domination upon the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Such were the concurrent winds and 
tides which forced the sea through the opened dikes 
and gave Antwerp succor from the siege of the 
Spanish troops. Such was the fog which hung over 
the British fleet in New York harbor, and gave 
Washington opportunity to effect a retreat, when 
the capture of his army seemed inevitable.’ The 
difference between what we call secular and what 
we call sacred history is not that the one records 
more such interventions than the other, but that the 
Hebrew historian recognized in every such event 
the will and work of Jehovah, while the modern 
historian records the event without interpreting its 
meaning. Not making a careful comparison, I yet 
venture to express the belief that such critical and 
determining events are quite as numerous in the 
history of other nations as in that of the Jews, and 
that the difference between the two is not at all in 
the superhuman phenomena which have affected 
campaigns and controlled destiny, but wholly in the 
spirit with which they have been regarded by the 
people and recorded by theirannalists. ‘That prayers 
have been often put up for success and thanksgivings 
often offered for victories in a spirit essentially super- 
stitious—because'a spirit not of reverence, faith, and 
allegiance to a higher power, but of fear or selfish 
interest—I do not doubt ; yet underlying this practice, 
common to all nations and in all times, is a_phi- 
losophy far profounder and characterized by far 
greater insight than that which scoffs at it, and 
attributes all defeats to human failure and counts 
all victories as human achievements. 

III. The Fall of Jericho does not, then, belong 
in the category of unreal and legendary, nor even in 
that of extraordinary and far-away, occurrences. 
It is what might happen to-morrow and did happen 
yesterday. It belongs in a range of phenomena 
that characterize all history, secular as well as 
sacred, American as well as Jewish, nineteenth 
century as well as first century or any of the 
centuries before Christ. It belongs to that range of 
phenomena which illustrate the truth that there is 
a Higher Power than Nature, that Nature is sub- 
ordinate to a Supernatural Will and Authority, that 
the world is made for and ruled and governed to a 
moral end. Man is not wholly the master of his 
own destiny. He is environed by powers greater 
than himself, powers whose intervention makes the 
strongest weak and the weakest strong ; powers that 
disturb all calculations save those that recognize 
the too often unrecognized truth that the Lord he 
is God ; it is He that hath made us and not we our- 
selves; we are the sheep of His pasture and the 
people of His hands. To be allied to Him is to be 
allied to One who always finally conquers ; to fight 
with Him is to fight always sure of a victory at last. 

IV. This is none the less true and none the less 
applicable to our times that the great forces in our 
age and our civilization are moral forces, as the 
great obstacles are moral obstacles. ‘The enemies 
of human progress no longer interpose walled 
towns to the victorious march of humanity. Earth- 
quakes and great winds are no longer masterful to 
vanquish evil. The battle between civilization and 
barbarism, between the higher and the lower forces 
of human life, is fought in our time in moral and 
intellectual campaigns, and by moral. and _ intel- 


_1 See for a number of illustrations of such decisive interven- 
tions during the American Revolution, Carrington’s “* Battles 
of the American Revolution,”’ chap. vii. 


lectual influences. But it is just as true now that 
there are impalpable forces that fight for the people of 
God as it once was that natural forces were enlisted 
in their behalf. The little army that attacks slavery, 
sheltered behind bulwarks of custom, ecclesiasti- 
cism, civil law, and national constitution, with seem- 
ingly no better weapons than the priestly rams’ horns, 
sees the battlements fall by a process as unexpected 
and as supernatural as the earthquake that shattered 
the walls of Jericho. The few men and women 
who, beholding the Indians outraged by an army 
strong in the national prejudices and the national 
indifference of centuries, sound the war-cry of lib- 
erty and equal rights, find, the moment they act 
with courage and unity, allies on every side to rein- 
force them and fight the battle of Indian emanci- 
pation with them. ‘The mere handful who league 
themselves together in the name of God and his 
children against the saloon, find inexplicable and 
uncounted forces co-operating to ally the nation on 
their side in the campaign. A single man in New 
York City, aroused to indignation by monotonously 
common acts of cruelty to God’s dumb creatures, 
challenges human passion and human unconcern to 
battle, and a before dormant force of conscience 
rises up to give power to the “Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.” The earthquake 
becomes the ally of Joshua, and the stronghold 
against which his bow and arrow could not have 
prevailed, yields to a power which he could not have 
exerted, but which responds to his call. 

Tie method of battle and the kind of weapon 
is different, but the moral is the same, an inspira- 
tion of courage to any loyal and brave soul: One 
with God is a majority. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HE children of Israel were in the land of prom- 
ise. The river Jordan was now running 
through its bed as if it had never been held back 
and parted by the power of God to enable his 
children to pass over dry-shod. Their hearts were 
still throbbing with deep gratitude. They had _ re- 
newed their covenant with God. The manna had 
ceased to fall, for now they had come into the land 
of plenty ; now they must settle in homes and de- 
pend upon their own foresight and energy for food ; 
they must begin to form a nation worshiping the 
only and the true God. 

Before them was the city of Jericho; a strong- 
walled city; rich, powerful, great, but given over 
to such wickedness that it had become a tremen- 
dous power for evil throughout the whole land. Its 
people were given over to the worst forms of idol- 
atry and wickedness; lost to all sense of decency. 
So low had the city sunk in vice, though the people 
were educated, were familiar with arts and sciences, 
that God determined to destroy it. as for like rea- 
sons he had destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Joshua knew that the way would be opened for 
the children of Israel to spread out and select 
homes of their own, and was waiting for guidance. 
Perhaps Joshua was somewhat discouraged as he 
looked at that city with great walls and strong 
gates; he must have known that its soldiers were 
well trained, were used to battle, and were now 
watching every movement of the children of Israel. 
No one went inor out of the city. Jericho was a 
commercial city, and all business must have been 
stopped during these days with the outer world ; 
this must have caused a heavy loss to the city. Try 
to think of some city of which you know cut off 
from the outside world for one week. 

Inside there was terror and confusion. They 
had men of war equipped for battle; they had 
fought and conquered their enemies many times, 
but here was a foe whose power came from an un- 
seen, unknown source. “And it came to pass, 
when all the kings of the Amorites, which were on 
the Jordan westward, and all the kings of the Cana- 
anites which were by the sea, heard that the Lord 
had dried up the waters of Jordan from before the 
children of Israel until we were vassed over, that 
their hearts melted, neither was there spirit in 
them any more, because of the children of Israel.” 
Men armed with spears, swords, bows, slings, the 
people of Jericho knew how to fight, but not this 
unseen power. So within their city they waited 
with fear and trembling for what would come upon 
them, while Joshua waited outside the walls for 
the word of command. Suddenly there appeared 
to hima man with a drawn sword in his hand. 
Joshua goes toward him. * Are you for us or against 
us?’ How Joshua thrilled with joy when he heard 
the answer: “ Nay; but as captain of the host of 
the LordamI now come.” Joshua fell on his face. 
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unto his servant?” 
thy feet, for thou standest on holy ground.” Joshua 
obeyed, and then waited for the command of the 
captain of the Lord’s host. 

Our lesson to-day gives the commands given to 
Joshua. In the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah God used fire, in the destruction of Jericho an 
unseen force, the greater to impress both on his 
chosen people, and on their enemies that the God 
of Israel was a great and terrible God, whose power 
extended from the sweetening of bitter water, that 
his children might not thirst, tothe destruction of a 
great city whose wickedness was fast spreading and 
corrupting the world. What a strange, wonderful 
sight! ‘The armed men, the priests with the ark, 
the great army of people, the soldiers to assist those 
who became tired or who fell out by the way, 
slowly marching round the city, the priests giving 
out a solemn call. The sound drew every one’s 
thought to God and his power and care, for it was 
the trumpet that called them to worship. Slowly 
they march, once each day. with not a word spoken; 
and now the seventh day comes, that is to see the 
destruction of the city. Early in the morning the 
march begins. At sunset comes the command, 
“Shout!” Itisobeyed. The walls fall, Jericho is 
destroyed. No more shall its wickedness tempt 
men, no longer shall its wickedness offend a pure 
God. The inhabitants of every other city will hear 
how Jericho fell, without a blow being struck, and 
tremble. God saved one family from Sodom; he 
saved one family from Jericho. In the time of 
danger Rahab had protected God’s messengers, to 
realize in the hour of terror, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

What are the lessons for us from the fall of Jer- 
icho? Faith and Obedience. 

It was a strange command, to blow trumpets and 
shout to destroy a great city. The children of 
Israel did not doubt God’s wisdom or power. They 
trusted ; no questions; simple following of com- 
mands. So the silent march began, and brought 
victory through obedience. ‘Ye shall not shout 
nor make any noise with your voice, neither shall 
any word proceed out of your mouth until the day 
I bid you shout ; then shall ye shout.” Every one 
obeyed the strange command, and obedience through 
faith brought victory. 


DUTY. ' 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
By THE Rev. C. M. LAmson. 


IV. E need a better society ; that is, a society 

as anxious to do its duties as claim its 
rights. Every man is at the same time himself and a 
sharer of life with many others. Man is an individ- 
ual, and he is part of a great neighborhood as indi- 
vidual as himself. For right living one must per- 
ceive, cherish, and obey the law of his own life, and 
also have equal respect and homage for that great 
individual we call society. Culture is the inerease and 
ripening of the individual which is coincident with 
the increase of that great social element that lives 
in him. ‘The better society we need is one where 
all classes are touched by duty. When Adam 
Smith defined a man as the being capable of making 
a bargain, he distinguished him from the brute; but 
his definition is that of a merchant, not a man. The 
Son of man defined him as he is when He said that 
he was the creature of the earth that could love. If 
one is a man. he must listen to the commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;” and this 
command to love two is not a dual service, for every 
man loving himself must love his neighbor, for his 
neighbor is part of himself. Every one is born into 
society, and society is born into every one. The 
true man may distinguish himself and his neighbor, 
but he cannot separate them, as you cannot separate 
the oxygen and hydrogen in water and leave it 
water. ‘The great questions of the time are not 
those that concern the individual; these have had 
clear definition and courageous defense. The ques- 
tions that now, inquisitive or assailant, knock at 
the doors of our thought are questions that interest 
man as part of society. The matters of supreme 
concern are matters of the relation of men to men. 
Never before has the serious, open-minded soul felt 
the large significance of the question, What am I? 
Now he seeks in his answer, not something to sepa- 
rate him from the world, but one that shall admit 
the whole world into him as part of himself. He 


1 An address before the Hitcheock Society of Inquiry at 
Amherst College, June,24, 1588. 


who would truly serve must define and practice a 
better socialism. 

A few years since, when the monarchies of 
Europe, in whose constitutions were the accepted 
inequalities of men, felt the criticism, anger, and 
power of classes, protesting that their capacity was 
not simply that of being governed, we said, The 
spirit of republicanism, a genuine equality of men, 
is touching the thrones of the world, and smiled our 
hopes of success. But we have now discovered that 
the republic, with its asserted liberty and essential 
equality, is the field that produces inequalities as its 
most necessary and natural product. The free 
movements of society, the opportunities for acquir- 
ing wealth and authority, the natural, unhindered 
operation of ambitions, the useful and commanding 
forces of business, result in classes whose joys and 
interests are remote from each other. American 
society has become functionally complex. Inequali- 
ties of endowment have resulted in inequalities of 
condition. Moral forces have caused varieties of 
elevation and immoral varieties of degradation. 
Society is now taking a census of the number and 
quality of its apparently incongruous divisions. We 
admit all nations into the State, but have not discov- 
ered the solvent for making them truly national. 
Where and what is the power to make our evident 
*e pluribus” an evident and permanent unum” 
We have little Irelands, little Germanies and Italies. 
There is the aboriginal savage, and the negroes that 
inerease as the slaves of Egypt, and the modern 
Pharaoh and the modern Moses know not what to 
do with them or without them. We have skilled 
and unskilled labor, and the necessity that demands 
each. There are organizations of every kind of 
wage-earners, and also of employers, whose existence 
declares inequalities. There is the masculine and 
the feminine class, with well-advertised inequalities. 
As the Genius of the Republic sits on her throne 
making laws to aid or heal her children, she is per- 
plexed as the long processions come and go, of 
engineers, miners, men speaking for local interests, 
rich men asking aid for great enterprises, poor men 
asking that their bare tables may be provided with 
food from the granaries of the wealthy by the hand 
of law; she hears the one cry, made discordant by 
many selfishnesses, “ Your ways are not equal.” 
‘How shall this equality be secured?” she asks. 
“ By law,” says the socialist, and more are socialists 
than are willing to take the name. Fix the hours 
of labor, appoint a committee to adjust wages, pro- 
tect the weak from the strong and the strong from 
the weak, declare all the rights of men and secure 
them for all. But the socialism that asks from law 
a whip to hold in its hand will feel the smart of an- 
other upon its back. Society needs to-day, not 
more laws, but more law. ‘The true statute book is 
the human heart, where the wise command is writ- 
ten by the finger of love. No statute law can be so 
righteous as not to admit of most unrighteous abuse. 
Neither law nor locomotives can be endowed with a 
power of self-enforeement. In the various entangle- 
ments of social life there are knots which the 
clumsy fingers of statutes cannot untie. While it 
is true that laws make men, it is also true that men 
make laws and hold themselves as superior to their 
own creation. Government is not paternal: it is 
not that pure and supreme power that knows the 
right way out of a wrong. Laws have neither eyes to 
to see this right way nor hands to build it. This is 
the strange penalty of wrong conduct, that law can 
not cure an evil without committing one. It cannot 
make the slave really free, restore its robberies to 
the Indian, or make society temperate, without some 
evident injustice. Social science must study the 
irregularities caused by improved machinery, the 
necessity for great organizations in doing the great 
works of the day, the desolations of nature in drought 
or storm, the tides of commercial life, the habits 
that lead to or come from poverty; let law gather 
the wise results of these studies in the statute book, 
the work is not accomplished. Laws can do no 
more than define claims, rights, and secure formal 
justice. But in that improved society to which all 
eyes are turned, there must be a confession of the 
fact that there are daties of man to man that can- 
not be demanded or commanded by statute. Every 
man has duties to others which they can never 
claim. We have no right to ask for charity, but we 
have no right to withhold it. In society, benevo- 
lence, sympathy, love, are duties; they are not 
rights and can never have legal definition. I must 
love my neighbor, but my neighbor can never claim 
it. But in this love is the cure for all the wrongs 
that now afflict society. Until classes can be in- 
duced to love duties as well as assert rights, each 
will suffer wrong from the other. Socialism can 


never gain its apparently noble end of securing 
every part of society from the selfishness of the 
others till it succeeds in giving men not only better 
laws but better hearts. Both capital and labor need 
more than labor commissions ; they need the Gospel. 
The law that legislatures can neither scorn nor 
enact must be enacted in conduct: “Let each 
esteem other better than himself.” In the hearts 
of men is the evil that socialism laments, and it 
will remain till those hearts are changed. I asked 
an Armenian, who had learned by experience the 
oppression of Oriental life, if America satisfied 
him. “ Yes,” he answered ; “ good laws, good work, 
good pay, good food, good school, good church, 
—then with hesitation—* but—-but too much 
sinner.” There will be no substantial adjustment 
of the difficulties between rich and poor, high and 
low, railroads and engineers, employers and em- 
ployed, men and women, until each class is as 
anxious to do its duties as claim its rights. Our 
hopes for the improved society of the future rest 
upon good law, but more upon character. Inequali- 
ties will remain; nature creates them, circumstance 
fosters them, Christianity uses them. Only folly 
and selfishness refuse to see the advantages of 
inequality ; for the true unity, without which life 
would be a monotonous thing, there must be in- 
equality. In that great system of human society 
for which the law of love provides, there will be 
room for the inequalities of men and classes, as for 
planets great and small, and their attendant moons. 
When the truth, * Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” gets a hearing, it will be discovered that 
each moves about his own center and forward in 
his own orbit through a universal obedience to the 
authority of the great sun as each floats in his 
light. 

I know not what will be on the statute books of 
the new society, but its law will be—duty. 

“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh 

and strong.” 

V. We need better politics, that shall be the 
science of duty and not the science of selfishness. 

There is an accepted distinction between a patriot 
and a politician: one loves his country, the other 
his party. One has a sentiment of devotion. the 
other a sentiment of interest. I do not imagine that 
the ordinary citizen has a profound reverence for 
the “politic,” the science of public life, because of 
the common acceptance of the politic as the science 
of gaining an advantage. Statesmanship is with 
him the wisdom that guards and promotes the com- 
fort and progress of the party, or the nation for the 
sake of the party. The definition of polities which 
I wish to be opposed is the very common one 
that it is the science of interest. that by it individ- 
ual and local advantages are to be so adjusted to 
other individual and local advantages as to secure 
for each the largest possible right and privilege. 
Many politicians of the United States look upon 
their science as the central pivot upon which the 
various selfishnesses of the country are to be bal- 
anced. In Canada the statesman of one province 
gains a bridge for his friends by granting a public 
building to their rivals, and a debt to both. It is 
called wisdom in Congress to exchange votes if the 
bargain is a shrewd one. In our relations to other 
nations the statesman is credited with defeat if in 
his diplomacy he grants an advantage in place of 
gaining one. His science becomes that of the ser- 
pent and the bully. Now, politics cannot rise to 
their supreme honor and usefulness till it shall be 
declared that there can be no science of selfishness. 
In the long passage they draw away from unity and 
one coherent power. The assumption that polities 
is the science of selfishness caused South Carolina 
in 1861 to say to the Nation, “I am not of the 
body.” ‘The Nation then rose to the sublime truth 
that polities is the science of duty, and, by a saeri- 
tice whose magnitude and elevation made it the 
conscious glory of our history, determined that all 
interests shall live and work within the fact of 
unity. But the old definition survives, and is ope- 
rant and hostile to the broadest success and power 
of our Nation's life. 

The time has come, in the enlargement of our 
national resources and fame, for a better science of 
polities, in which public wisdom shall be touched by 
the spirit of duty. A great selfishness may have a 
more honorable name than a small one, but its 
essential evil is the same. The petty selfishness of 
the individual all may despise ; that of the family, 
‘us four and no more,” may seem nobler ; that of a 
State or Nation nobler still ; yet there is something 
loathsome in the idea of a selfish Republic. “ An 
exclusive patriotism is the prejudice of barbarism.” 
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True patriotism in a republic should be devotion to 
the nation because of its usefulness to the world. 
We are not altogether altruistic in our national 
pride. It is not enough for the patriot to think of 
the greatness of our wealth and power and the 
rapidity of our progress, the genius that discovers 
forces and the uses of force, of the large cities and 
fertile acres, of our coal and iron; of the truth, if it 
be a truth, that “this is the best country that the 
sun ever shone upon ;” of the magnitude and trust- 
worthiness of our business spirit, which Lecky calls 
the peculiar virtue of commercial nations; of the 
glory of our institutions, which the world should 
admire and imitate. It is time for the patriot citizen 
to inquire, Has the United States a clear opportunity 
for duty’ The question for the new politics is not, 
What place does our country occupy in the eyes of 
the world ? but, What place does the world occupy 
in our eyes? Not, What are our gains? but, What 
are our debts’ The supreme question in the in- 
terests of our vitality and permanence is not, How 
shall we gain wealth, business, and a swollen census ? 
but, What is due other nations from our health and 
prosperity We have quite enough of coarse and 
exhibitory greatness. Politics, diplomacy, states- 
manship, have as their clear problem the duty of 
making our thoughts great. It is time for the Nation 
to enter upon a course of sacrifice, of decided and 
strenuous energy away from self. The true patriot- 
ism is not only love for the country, it is love from 
the country. 

The Christian spirit must lament every diverg- 
ence between politics and duties. It should demand 
with insistent clearness that parties should organize 
for duty first, not for victory. The defeat of the 
party of duty is more worthy than the success of 
the party of selfishness. The right of existence of 
any party is in its disposition and ability to serve. 
The self-consciousness of a party should be the 
Gospel declaration, “I am among you as one that 
serveth.” Victory is for the sake of service, not 
service for the sake of victory. The pagan theory 
of government, that to the victors belong the spoils, 
should yield to the Christian, To the victors belong 
the duties. As personal leadership has in the re- 
publie something of the charm it has in a monarchy, 
the party that chooses leaders is called to select 
men, not as men select horses, that they may run 
well, but that they may be worthy of the people’s 
trust, and guides in publie duty. 

The questions exalted by the time are, the motive 
of the tariff, temperance, socialism, civil service, 
and relations to other States. The question is, Shall 
they be adjusted by the politics that is the science 
of selfishness or the politics that is the science of 
duty ? Many are in doubt as to the just settlement 
of these questions of business or sentiment; they do 
not know which is the wiser politics, protection or 
free trade, prohibition or local option, paternal 
legislation or * laissez faire ;” they wish for a prin- 
ciple ; they ask of statesmen that all problems be 
lifted into the light. What is the motive of the 
tariff that shall make our country most useful to 
the world? Shall we impoverish ourselves, de- 
grade American life, that Europe may be made 
rich ? asks one. Shall we enrich ourselves by mak- 
ing Europe poor? asks another. Duty asks, Is there 
not a politics that shall secure for the nation what 
service secures for the individual? “He that 
watereth shall be watered.”” What is the theory of 
temperance that shall decide legislation? How 
shall a party so give what is due to classes that it 
may secure their giving their dues to each other ? 
W hat party shall ask first, not, Who will give more 
votes, the plutocracy or the proletariat ? but, How 
shall we give to each the spirit that asks, 


“ Tlow gain in life as life advances, 
Valor and charity more and more ” ? 


How shall the theory prevail that office is not 
the people's gift of honor, or a party’s reward, but 
a service of the people? What party shall lay the 
deep, basilar elements of the principle that in our 
relations to other nations, in questions of copyright, 
fisheries, and common interests, diplomacy is the 
art of discovering duties as well as rights ? 

These questions I have asked, not from convie- 
tions as to the worth of the parties that now interest 
or govern us, but in the interest of that improved 
polities that shall be touched by the spirit of duty. 
I certainly am not asking for a new party, for it is 
clear that, while the perils from party govern- 
ment are great, the perils from faction government 
are greater; Lask that the spirit of obligation be 
the light in which polities walk or instruct or 
govern. 

In his lecture on Wordsworth Robinson tells of 
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the time when England expected a French invasion, 
when four hundred thousand men were under arms, 
when there was a solemn though triumphant ex- 
pectation of the moment when the storm should 
burst and the French cry of “ Glory” should be thun- 
dered back again by England’s sublimer battle-cry 
of “ Duty.” Our Nation does not fear the crisis of 
battle; we offer no challenge, we accept none ; 
but in the national opportunity there is a crisis in 
which earnest men are thoughtful and anxious. In 
the great rivalries of nations, in the commercial 
unities that make the evils of the world diffusive, 
in the common acceptance of the opinion that what 
is wrong between gentlemen may be right between 
nations, and what would be vulgar and discourteous 
in society is correct and necessary between parties, 
in the ery of peoples that now dwell in darkness, for 
the gift that shall be a Gospel, creating a pure so- 
ciety and giving them admission into the fellowship 
of Christian nations, in the questioning eyes of 
many races that, seeing our greatness, ask for a 
knowledge of the sources of life, we are evidently 
chosen of Providence to give the world no longer 
the useless, boastful ery of glory, but the diviner 
ery of the true polities—Duty. 

VI. We need a better religion; not a better reve- 
lation, but a better use of the one we have, and the 
better knowledge that comes from obedience. Our 
first need is not of a new formula of faith ora re- 
statement of doctrines; architects do not wish to 
make over Giotto’s tower; but we need a better 
righteousness, where doctrine is touched and enlarged 
by duty. We do not need less doctrine or the sur- 
render of convictions. It is poor advice to those 
upon the strong ship that lies motionless upon the 
water to take to the boats and leap overboard and 
swim on their journey; we ought to lift the sails 
and catch the great and steady breezes of divine 
authority by which we shall be moved on toward 
wisdom and power. The will that obeys may not 
have the eye of reason or the capacity of asking 
the philosophers questions, but it can lead the reason 
where its eye can see larger horizons, and the phi- 
losopher where truth is so beautiful and so evident 
that he cannot ask, Why’? ‘The duty of the philos- 
opher in religion is to come to a knowledge of his 
own powers by doing his duty. The worth of the 
improved religion is found in the fact that it in- 
structs and blesses all men. ‘The common souls who 
have not the power of subtle inquiry can acquire 
the most wonderful religious knowledge by obeying 
what they know. Few can learn theology, the 
science of religion, but all can learn sacred biology, 
the daw of life. Every one can have a vision of 
the inexplicable by following that which is easily 
explained. No man can explain the kingdom of 
God, but by becoming a child in obedience he can 
enter in where, in the rapture, solidity, and reality of 
his knowledge, he will not ask for explanations. 
Through the will men learn truth ; the saint realizes 
religion though he cannot tell it to the philosopher, 
as the bird cannot tell the flower the meaning of its 
song, or the soul with an upward look tell the selfish 
man how or whence the breeze of the Heavenly Spirit 
comes. Religion thus becomes more than culture 
of heart or brain, more than a sense of absolute 
dependence. As water touched by fire makes 
steam-power, culture touched by duty makes religion. 
Culture says, “ Study yourself, your forces and their 
surrounding and nourishment; with Goethe, look 
upon every man as capable of teaching you what 
you did not know before ; refine your passions, dis- 
cover the roots of life, and become a creature of 
sympathy and power.” To such culture, beautiful 
and wise, it must be said, One thing thou lackest— 
the knowledge that comes from an unreserved obe- 
dience. The imperfect religion looks at a mountain 
and enjoys its form and strength; it is quite 
another thing to look from that mountain; and be- 
tween the religion that looks at truth and the 
religion that looks from truth, there is the labor of 
the ascent which is only achieved by obedience. 
In every man who would be possessed of the best 
religion, duty is the power to guide from the 
religion of the valley to the religion of the mount- 
ain. 

You are called the Hitchcock Society of Inquiry. 
Blessed is the youthful Elisha that wears the mantle 
of that man who now rises in some of our memories 
as the prophet who learned wisdom by saintliness. 
In his eyes we saw inquisitiveness, a childlike soul, 
and a resolute will. If his life has any authority 
in your counsels and studies, your inquiries will be 
useful and safe. 


The age in whose currents we are set is full of | 


questions. In one respect it is like the angels, “ it 
desires to look into.” Our teachers bring us as 
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many interrogation points as periods. When we 
listen to the words of men concerning the solemn 
facts of life, we sometimes reach the melancholy 
conviction that faith is dying, that there is an in- 
creasing divergence between intelligence and piety, 
that the critic is not a child in the home but a 
skeptic without. To those who wish to doubt, no 
word is sufficiently wise to be useful; but to those 
who doubt and wish to believe, the word is already 
spoken. Duty is the teacher of a reasonable and 
comforting faith. Whoever will do shall know 
the doctrine. He who solves his doubts by obey- 
ing his knowledge is the true seeker. We learn 
two truths by obeying one. The great question for 
the learner is, How am I related to what I know ? 
One must step upon the ship which he knows to be 
well made and well commanded, or he will only 
learn the ocean from the shore. Duty completes 
the wisdom of the student. The wisdom of.truth is 
seen when men obey the law of truth. The in- 
quirer will have no cause to fear his own or his 
neighbors’ questions if the first question is, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? 

Ignorance is the penalty that follows the viola- 
tion of duty. Robertson, whose soul was illumined 
by the dawn of the new day, calls “obedience the 
organ of knowledge.” Matthew Arnold, the apostle 
of culture, in whom the ideal man was a kind of 
deity, called conduct “ three-fourths of life,” and God 
“the power that works for righteousness ;’ Kant felt 
that the sense of obligation was the center of man, 
that with the stellar universe made the twin facts 
of the universe ; but the worth and largeness of the 
power of duty is felt when the Hebrew prophet 
names God “the Lord our righteousness ;” and the 
Sovereign Redeemer, in his clear, self-conscious life, 
said, “ I come to do thy will,” and left as his large, 
divine, and comforting legacy to the world the 
superior wisdom, “ If thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” 

We need a better art, a better education, a better 
home, a better society, a better politics, a better 
religion. All these shall come when human hearts 
are changed by the power of duty. 


“Three roots bear up dominion : knowledge, will, 
These two are strong ; but stronger still the third, 
Obedience : ’tis the great tap root, which still, 

Knit round the rock of duty, is not stirred, 
Though storm and tempest spend their utmost skill.” 


Let us remember that in our best achievements 
lie hid the seeds of danger; and beware lest the 
dethronement of Custom to make place for Right 
should displace along with it that principle of Rev- 
erence which bestows a discipline absolutely invalu- 
able in the formation of character.—[ Wm. . E. 
Gladstone. 


A pebble with God in-it is worth more than the 
most gigantic Philistinism armed cap-a-pie.—[ Dr. 
S. E. Herrick. 


If man is capable of knowing God, it must be 
because there is that in him—that in every part of 
his being—which responds to something in God.— 
(F. D. Maurice. 


The righteous man is not he that does acts which 
in themselves are righteous, but he who does those 
acts in such a mind as befits righteous men.— 
[ Aristotle. 


No seed that I have sowed is lost in the moral 
world. Inthe day of ingathering I shall see its 
fruits and weave from them immortal garlands.— 
[Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 


THE LATCH ON OUR SIDE. 
‘**T stand at the door and knock.’’——Rev. iii., 20. 


A minister narrates the following: While walk- 
ing along one of the London streets a Paris pastor 
came forward and accosted me thus: ** Excuse me, 
but were you not in Paris some time ago?” I said, 
* Yes, I was,” and then he inquired, “ Did you not, 
in one of your addresses there, say that the latch 
was on our side of the door?” “Yes, 1 believe I 
did say so,” I replied. ‘“ Well,” he answered, * I 
always thought it was on the Lord’s side, and I kept 
knocking, and knocking, and knocking, until I 
heard of your words, and what a joy came over me ! 
I lifted the latch. Since then all has been changed ; 
my chureh, my congregation, my work, and every- 
thing about me!” 

Oh, remember that the latch is on your side of 
the door !—[ Selected. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Oct. 18, 1888. 


MINISTERS: WHO SHALL APPOINT 
THEM ? 
By tue Rey. E. Barrass, M.A. 


HE various sections of the Chureh have their 
own peculiar modes of selecting those who shall 
be their pastors. Doubtless every chureh prefers 
its own method, though now and then friction 
occurs, even where what is regarded as the most 
perfect mode is followed. At first sight it looks 
reasonable that the congregation should have some- 
thing to say as to who should minister to them in 
holy things, but the plan of candidating or hearing 
a number of ministers, from whom a choice is made, 
subjects the candidate to a trying ordeal, and some- 
times leads to a division, as unanimity is not reached 
respecting any candidate ; hence congregations have 
been either broken up or greatly weakened by the 
withdrawal of those dissatisfied with the choice of 
the majority. It is stated that there is a great 
number of churches in New England without 
pastors, and that there are also hundreds of pastors 
who cannot obtain acall. A short time ago a min- 
ister not sixty years of age, and of more than 
average ability, and considerable experience, said : 
“T would like to secure the pastoral oversight of a 
church. I love the pastorate, but, though I supply 
vacancies now and then, I do not receive a call. I 
sometimes hear it hinted that a younger man would 
be preferred.” 

The advocates of the Methodist itineraney con- 
tend that their mode of appointing ministers is pref- 
erable to all others, as it secures a church for every 
minister, and does not leave any church vacant, nor 
any minister murmuring the complaint, “ No man 
hath hired us.” There is something truly heroic 
in the army of the itinerants, marching forward at 
the command of duty, knowing but little respecting 
the fields of toil to which they have been assigned. 
The “great iron wheel” in its annual revolutions 
displaces thousands of ministers, and subjects both 
them and their families to no small amount of 
inconvenience and personal sacrifice. The churches 
surrender their right of choice of pastors, and 
pastors voluntarily give up their right of choice of 
appointments. 

Bishops and their cabinets, or Stationing Commit- 

‘tees, doubtless do their very best in fixing the appoint- 

ments so as to secure the greatest amount of good to 
the greatest number both of churches and ministers. 
But they are not infallible, and their work, no 
matter how skillfully done, does not always com- 
mand approval to those concerned. It is, however, 
marvelous that, considering the conflicting interests 
involved in the thousands of appointments thus 
made, there is not a greater amount of dissatis- 
faction than there is. 

The foregoing remarks have been called forth 
by what has recently occurred in some of the Meth- 
odist churches in Canada. It is only a few years 
since the laity were made members of the Confer- 
ences. Their appointment to Conference entitled 
them to serve on all committees except the “ Sta- 
tioning,” which, according to the articles of union, is 
composed of ministers alone, with the President at 
their head. Now, however, some of the laity are 
demanding that they shall also be members of the 
Stationing Committee, in equal numbers with the 
ministers. It is contended that the present system 
promotes favoritism among a few ministers, and that 
the wishes of some churches, respectfully made, have 
been ignored. 

Thus the case stands at present, but, even should 
the consensus of opinion favor the election of the 
laity to the Stationing Committee, such a change 
can only be made by the General Conference, which 
will not meet until 1890. Some of the dissatisfied 
laity have held meetings and adopted strong reso- 
lutions as to their future intentions. There have 
also been a great number of letters published both 
pro and con, and whereunto this will grow, time 
alone must tell. It will, however, be a matter greatly 
to be regretted if the agitation should promote 
strife among the churches, seeing that only a few 
years have elapsed since Methodist union was so 
happily consummated, and there is now only one 
Methodist Church in the whole Dominion of Canada, 
which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacifie, and 
embraces in its fold the islands of Bermuda and 
Newfoundland and the Empire of Japan. 

One of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was of the opinion that ministers belong to 
the whole church, while the laity are local in their 
interests. ‘The opinion deserves consideration. 


Probably for the sake of peace, the wishes of intlu- 
ential churches have in the majority of instances 
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been complied with, which has caused smaller 
churches to claim the same privilege. The Station- 
ing Committees often find a considerable number of 
ministers, not by any means the most inefficient, 
without invitations; hence, if they accede to the 
request made, probably those who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day will be injured by 
being sent to inferior places, and some will be ele- 
vated who have not climbed their way from the 
foot of the ladder, but, by some influence or fortui- 
tous circumstances, have taken the chief places 
among their brethren. 

To an outsider it would appear that those on 
whom devolves the duty of providing the ways and 
means should have a voice in the selection of the 
minister, but they should not insist that their call 
should be complied with if the committee should 
judge that the selection is an unwise one. While 
no committee will claim infallibility, it is an incon- 
trovertible fact that the choice made has not always 
been a proper one, and long before the term expired, 
those concerned have been convinced of their error. 
If invitations are unheeded, there will necessarily 
be friction, but those who make the selection should 
act with discretion, and consider the welfare of the 
whole denomination rather than the wishes of a 
single church. It is earnestly hoped that some 
plan will be adopted whereby the best interests of 
all concerned may be conserved. 


EDUCATE THE INDIAN. 


ECHOES FROM THE LAKE MOHONK CON- 
FERENCE. 


A CORDIAL INDORSEMENT. 
[From the Mail and Express.) 


UR esteemed contemporary, The Christian Union, 
in its last issue says: “ We begin here and now 
an agitation for the establishment, at National expense 
and under National control, of a system of education for 
the Indian race, comprehensive enough to include all 
children of school age, adequate to fit them for all the 
duties of civilized life and American citizenship. . . . 
What say our exchanges, East and West ?” 
Well, the “ Mail and Express” says we are with you. 
Let us exorcise the pagan spirit that is in the Indian 
tribes, and freely give them the glorious Gospel of our 
and their Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and lead them 
to learn useful knowledge and to become incorporate in 
the body politie as patriotic citizens, and the homo- 
geneity of our Nation will no more be retarded by two 
hundred thousand people so distributed and with such 
environments that they have been able to count like a 
million in the distracting and unassimilating elements 
of the Republic. 
Civilization is the train-bearer, not the herald, of 
Christianity. 


A CLEAR, STRONG PLATFORM. 
| From the Observer.| 


A summary is given in another column of the pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Conference at Lake Mohonk. 
The platform adopted may be taken as the latest, clear- 
est, and strongest setting forth of the views of all right- 
thinking and Christian men on the Indian question, 
including the rights of the Indians, the duties and obli- 
gations of the Government, and the immediate demands 
and necessities of the case. Every sentence of the 
platform is an earnest appeal for justice. Particular 
attention is called to the declarations on the subject of 
Indian edueation. The platform is emphatie on this 
point, but none too much so. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR ALL INDIANS. 
[From the Independent.| 


This matter of legal protection was properly put in 
the forefront. But next to it comes the importance of 
supplying public schools for all the Indians. At pres- 
ent not one in ten of the Indian-children could go to 
school if he would. Benevolent societies have been 
compelled to supplement what has been done by the 
Government, but both together must be inadequate for 
many years to come. The Mohonk Conference asks 
Congress to appropriate sufficient. funds to supply the 
lack ; and it asks the Indian Bureau to devise a com- 
plete system of Indian education, and it offers its help 
by a Committee on Edueation, which shall consult with 
the Bureau on the subject. It is not the business of 
the pioneer settlers of the territory to pay for the pub- 
lie schools of the untaxed Indians rapidly becoming 
settlers in severalty ; it is not the business of benevo- 
lent societies to provide these schools ; it is the business 
of the Government to supply them in full measure. 
This the Conference demands, and it emphasizes its 
demand that the teachers in these schools shall be 
proved competent by examination, and shall be exempt 
from removals for any cause. except unfitness. 

The education should be compulsory. The Govern- 
ment must leave no free will in the matter to the 
parents. The children must be educated into our 
American civilization. This does not mean that the 
parent shall have no choice of schools, for he should be 
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allowed to send his child to a private or missionary 
school if he prefers; but to some school that comes up 
to the standard he must send his child. . . . 

The Mohonk Indian Conference knows no such thing 
as relaxation or weariness, and waits for no seeond 
wind. It has always set the goal well ahead and forced 
the running. 


THE BEST INDIAN POLICY. 
| From the Brooklyn Eagle.) 


No better Indian policy has been proposed than that 
of edueating the Indians. The older members of a 
tribe may not be readily reconstructed as to their habits 
or withdrawn from the constraint of their traditions; 
but the younger, as has been demonstrated, are readily 
susceptible to civilized cultivation. Dr. Abbott was 
probably not wrong when he said, at the Lake Mohonk 
Convention, that the Government, by educating these 
children and youth, could practically solve the Indian 
problem in a few years. 

The argument for edueating the Indians has been set 
forth agam and again, and no white person would vent- 
ure to offer an argument to the contrary. The only 
question is, Shall the edueational work be carried on in 
a fitful way through the oceasional benevolent impulse 
of private citizens, or by the trustee of the Indians, the 
responsible guardian, the United States? When we 
are contriving ways to get rid of the embarrassment of 
riches aceumulated in the Treasury, the comparatively 
small sum required for this purpose should not be with- 
held. . .. 

To seeure its [Indian education] adoption is an obliga- 
tion of good citizenship, and, while the Government is 
immediately accountable in the case, every individual 
is as strongly bound to exert his influence in favor of a 
wise system of management as he is in regard to any 
publie interest whatever. 


OF FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE, 
[From the Christian Register| 

We are glad to see that the Mohonk Conference, held 
last week, took a position in regard to Indian edueation 
which we have long held ; namely, the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to furnish primary and seeular eduea- 
tion for all Indian children on the reservations under 
Federal control. 

Edueation lies at the very bottom of the Indian ques- 
tion. The Government has not always been in the 
position to take the stand which it now can and ought 
to take upon this subject. It is simply anomalous to 
surrender the work of education to religious and private 
enterprise. ‘That the Government has done little in the 
way of edueation is not a sufficient excuse for its fail- 
ure todo more. ... When the Government assumes, 
as it ought to, the entire responsibility for the secular 
education of the Indian, including the work of indus- 
trial training, there will still be ample work for beneyo- 
lent people in supporting those religious enterprises 
which the Government cannot properly assume. We 
believe the attitude of the Conference on the subjeet 
furnishes a goal toward which efforts for Indian devel- 
opment should be concentrated. 


PULPIT AND PEW. 

ee articles are appearing in the various 

journals from time to time on the above subject. 
Many good things have been said, and many more 
remain to be written. But it must be remem- 
bered that if the pulpit has its failings, the pew has 
some very serious drawbacks, for which no virtue of 
the pulpit will make up. The failure of a chureh 
does not necessarily imply error in the pulpit. 

Two ladies, clevoted Christian workers, who had 
been in attendance on the recent Grand Army Con- 
vention in Columbus, Ohio, visited Washington on 
their way home to New England. Church work in 
detail was a part of their study on the Sabbath and 
at occasional religious exercises while away. Being 
in Washington on prayer-meeting night, they at- 
tended prayer-meeting in a large church. —As they 
entered the vestry some of the people looked at 
them, but beyond that took no notice of them. 
Atter the meeting the people of the church ring 
shook hands one with another, but the strangers 
were unnoticed. The church members were cordial 
with one another, but the strangers were absolutely 
unnoticed. As they passed out from the chureh they 
made resolutions that such a thing as that should not 
occur in their church if they could help it. 

A gentleman of standing in New England re- 
cently told your correspondent that his two sons, 
church members, attended one of the churches in 
Washington, D. C., for the first two years of their 
residence in that city. They are bright boys, and 
college graduates. But they could not break through 
the ice in the pews. They left the chureh, and 
are now active members of another church, not 
quite so aristocratic, but a good deal more religious. 
If the people who so sharply criticise their ministers 
will, instead, try hearty co-operation with them for 
one year, they'll be convinced that it is not criticism, 
but co-operation, that the ministry need. R.J. M. 
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ReELicious News. 


AMUSEMENTS AND THE CHURCH. 
II.--CARD-PLAYING. 


[Abstract of the second in a series of Sunday even- 
ing lectures delivered by the Rey. John L. Scudder, of 
the First Congregational Church of Jersey City. ] 


|* passing from athletics to the so-called question- 
able amusements we step upon slippery ground. 
From plain sailing we enter a rough sea where con- 
flicting opinions make navigation more difficult and 
perilous. Ominous clouds gather on the ecclesias- 
tical horizon,and we must look out for squalls. 
Before we advance one step in the discussion of 
this and other forms of questionable amusements, 
we must lay down a broad, fundamental principle 
of guidance. As true religion is opposed to every- 
thing sinful and degrading, the one comprehensive 
law it imposes on our consciences is this: Avoid 
everything that will impair your manhood ; enjoy 
anything that is not demoralizing. This general 
rule both conscience and common sense affirm to be 
correct, and it is capable of universal application. 
Whatever is personally injurious must be unhesi- 
tatingly relinquished, no matter how great the 
sacrifice ; and yet, if an amusement is harmless, no 
amount of eclesiastical prejudice or worn-out tradi- 
tion should frighten us into non-indulgence. Each 
must study himself and his surroundings, and be 
his own judge. The church cannot legislate for all 
and lay down one iron-clad rule of absolute prohi- 
bition. ‘This has been tried in time past and proved 
a failure. In the church to-day great difference of 
opinion exists respecting cards, dancing, and attend- 
ance upon the theater. Multitudes indulge in good 
faith and with the approval of conscience. Others 
abstain ; some because they think participation is a 
sin, others for the sake of example, and others still 
for fear of wounding the feelings of a few mothers 
and fathers in Israel. Let these two factions have 
charity for one another. One should not call the 
other “ bigoted,” nor should the latter retaliate by 
calling the former “ ungodly.” 

Ministers have no right to give advice until ac- 
quainted with the circumstances in each particular 
case, for the innocence or harmfulness of card play- 
ing depends wholly upon the associations. There 
is no harm in a young man’s playing cards ina 
Christian family where the influences are sweet and 
pure, but there is great danger if a young man is 
easily led and plays where the companionship is 
degrading. As these associations differ so widely, 
no preacher should recommend these amuse- 
ments indiseriminatingly from the pulpit. By so 
doing he violates his calling as a preacher of right- 
eousness, and possibly he might lead some weak 
ones astray. The only way he can recommend as 
being absolutely safe is the old Puritan way of ab- 
stinence ; but asthese narrow-gauge roads are now 
unpopular, and the multitudes travel on the broad- 
gauge roads of indulgence, that pastor renders 
better service to his generation who stands beside 
the track and swings the red flag in localities of 
danger, than he who stands doggedly on the track 
and suffers himself to be run over. It is possible 
to travel on the broad-gauge line with safety, if 
people mind the danger signals. 

The game of cards in itself considered is no more 
objectionable than chess or backgammon. Alcohol, 
opium, and tobacco are positively injurious to the 
bodily system. They are pernicious in themselves, 
and therefore to be avoided; but cards are simple 
pieces of paper with pictures and spots upon them, 
and such games as whist, euchre, and cribbage are 
beneficial to memory and the power of attention, 
besides affording recreation to anxious or tired 
brains. They break up the continuity of thought 
and care,and this is a positive blessing. 

Contrariwise, no candid mind can deny that cards 
have been a source of demoralization whenever their 
associations have been evil. ‘They hold a promi- 
nent place in all the haunts of vice. and he who 
plays is more hable to drift into low resorts than he 
who does not. ‘These are facts, and from them we 
conclude that to the man who has no balance the 
game of cards is hazardous. If a man cannot 
make up his mind to play only where the associa- 
tions are good, he had better leave cards alone. No 
centerboard of conviction or determination in this 
matter means a possible drifting upon the lee shores 
of temptation. 

But there is another side to this question which 
we are bound to recognize. During the last thirty 
or forty years the associations of card-playing have 
wonderfully changed for the better, and much of 
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the devil’s ammunition has been stolen by the intro- 
duction of the pack into respectable and even relig- 
ious homes. Something like a revolution has taken 
place. Half a century ago, if a minister saw a 
pack of cards in a Christian household, reprimand 
or admonition was sure to follow. Young people 
were embarrassed, and scattered before heaven’s 
detective. But now this is all changed. The pack 
lies in open sight alongside of dominoes and check- 
ers. With this change of practice has come a cor- 
responding change of association. A card-player 
now is not necessarily classed with the vicious ele- 
ment in society, and supposed to be on the high 
road to ruin. Now the timid mother concludes 
that it is better to have her boys play cards in her 
own parlor, where she can watch them and deter- 
mine their companionship, than interdict the game 
and drive her rebellious sons to play with dubious 
companions and in questionable places. She vacci- 
nates them with the very virus she dreads, but in a 
modified and harmless form. 

Card-playing is not injurious if one heeds the 
following danger signals: First, never wager one 
cent on a game of cards as long as you live. Bet- 
ting, of course, gives zest to the game, but if one 
puts up a nickel it will surely grow into dimes and 
dollars. Most gamblers become such through card- 
playing. Second, beware of evil companionship. 
Play only with good people, and never compromise 
with your manhood. Prefer the home cirele to all 
others. Third, do not waste precious time in this 
amusement. This 1s a most serious temptation. 
Overlove for cards and billiards saps a man’s busi- 
ness energy and diminishes his spiritual growth. 
Observe moderation in this and other recreations, 
and never become one-sided. 


A PARISH CLUB-HOUSE. 


HE Congregational Church of Naugatuck, 
Conn., of which the Rev. W. F. Blackman is 
pastor, last week dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies what has been well termed an interesting 
feature of religious evolution in Connecticut. The 
edifice is a church home, or a religious club-house, 
for the members of the parish, and it is lavishly 
equipped with every modern convenience. Among 
its varied apartments are a parlor, library, dress- 
ing-rooms, Sunday-school room, gymnasium,kitchen, 
study-room, and reception-room. The Sunday- 
school room has a seating capacity of about three 
hundred persons, with sixteen class-rooms in two 
tiers radiating in a semicirele from the broad plat- 
form or stage. ‘The rooms are supplied with cheer- 
ful open fireplaces, electric bells, and ineandescent 
lights, warmed by steam radiators, and have the 
most approved ventilation. The native woods of 
vak, willow, whitewood, mahogany, and redwood 
are wrought with the most skillful and perfect work- 
manship. A thousand volumes already adorn the 
shelves of the library. designed for free circulation, 
besides many books of reference. 

Exercises of dedication were held at three serv- 
ices on Wednesday, October 10. In the morning 
the building was formally delivered by the Build- 
ing Committee to the Ecclesiastical Society, and 
there were appropriate addresses by the Rev. W. F. 
Blackman, the present pastor,and the Rey. C. J. 
Sherman, a former pastor of the church. The 
afternoon was devoted to a fellowship and confer- 
ence meeting, with brief addresses by various in- 
vited guests, including ex-Congressman Stephen W. 
Kellogg, the Rev. Joseph Anderson, D.D., the Rev. 
J. G. Davenport, of Waterbury; the Rev. J. W. 
Cooper, of New Britain; Dr. McLane, of New Haven; 
the Rev. Mr. Hillard, of Plymouth; and others. In 
the evening a dedicatory sermon was preached on 
the text, “ Follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men,” by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, his theme 
being the answer of Christ to the question How to 
reach the masses. 


OBITUARY NOTE. 
PRESIDENT TROWBRIDGE, OF CENTRAL TURKEY 
COLLEGE. 


Tillman C. Trowbridge, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Central Turkey College at Aintab, died recently. Surely 
the news of his death has filled with sorrow the hearts 
of thousands in Turkey, where he was honored and 
loved by the natives, as he indeed loved and honored 
them. His sympathy for all the Armenians, without 
distinction of church, was abundantly evident. In his 
numerous writings about Armenians he has respected 
their national and religious susceptibilities. The elas- 
ticity of his character allowed him to adapt himself to 
the various native elements and different classes. His 
hospitality was all Oriental. 


The Rev. Mr. ‘Trowbridge was as high-minded as he 
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was kind-hearted. He was one of the missionaries of 
whom we can say that his paramount desire was, not to 
make Protestants of the Armenians, but to promote 
their intellectual and religious culture, to renew the 
moral forces of the old race by every means, and es- 
pecially by giving a sound and thorough education to 
the rising generations. 

As soon as the establishment of a college at Aintab 
was decided on in the Narash Mission, Mr. Trowbridge 
was assigned as the best qualified man to be put at the 
head of the difficult enterprise. He went to America 
and England in 1872 to raise funds for the projected 
college. He succeeded, and returned to Aintab in 1876. 
The construction of the college building was achieved 
in 1878, and it is the greatest ornament of the city of 
Aintab, and the glory of the region. 

But a splendid building, shining instruments, brilliant 
programmes, did not constitute, in his eyes, a college. 
President Trowbridge had a high conception of what a 
college should be even in Turkey. He wanted a col- 
lege with competent professors—a college with native 
competent professors, as he was persuaded that the 
best foreign teachers are like props sustaining the in- 
stitution externally, whereas native teachers are like 
columns bearing it in erect position, holding up the 
structure and at the same time held up by it. So he 
sueceeded in sending successively a number of good 
native teachers to America and Europe, who, after 
studying special branches in universities, went back 
and are now powerful columns in the institution. 

Every student approaching the President had the im- 
pression of approaching his friend. Not even the 
shadow of despotic tendencies has ever been noticed in 
his dealings. The liberal character of a college presi- 
dent is appreciable in every country, but it is a neces- 
sary blessing in Turkey, where the young are reduced to 
servility even by their father, mother, and teacher. Dr. 
Trowbridge has thus devoted thirty-two years of mission- 
ary life to our country, half of that period being specially 
consecrated to the Central Turkey College. To raise 
funds (hard task) was not all—he had to fill the annual 
deficit of the establishment year after year by continu- 
ous correspondence with his numerous end rich friends 
in England and in America. The burden of the cares 
was like a mountain put on his shoulders, and he ecar- 
ried it like a hero, with cheerful patience. 

It is a consolation to think of the Rev. Mr. A. Fuller, 
who will, in all probability, be the successor of Dr. 
Trowbridge in the chair wherein his high qualities and 
experience have already invited him. Although full of 
hope for the future prosperity of the institution, I bit- 
terly mourn the death of the one who has been its chief 
instrument, if not the founder. I mourn the loss of 
the magnanimous gentleman, the sincere Christian, the 
laboring missionary, and the devoted president. ‘ 

N.S. Gaprier, M.D., 
(formerly teacher in C. T. College.) 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


During the last six months most of the cities in New 
York, having a population of 15,000 or more, have 
organized branches of the Evangelical Alliance. 

A eall has been issued for representatives of these 
branches, and delegates who may be appointed by 
meetings of clergymen and laymen in sections of the 
State where as yet there are no branches, to meet in 
convention at Syracuse, November 20-22, to study the 
methods and needs of the new movement inaugurated 
at the great Washington Conference last December, 
and to consider the formation of a permanent State 
organization. 

The call is signed by officers of the national and. 
branch alliances, and by many leading clergymen in all 
sections of the State. 

It is expected that the meeting will be one of great 
interest and importance. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


In South Africa there are 223 Presbyterian congre- 
gations, numbering 54,320 communicants and control- 
ling five colleges—one each at Cape Town, Wellington, 
Burghersdorf, in Cape Colony, and two at Blomfontein, 
in the Orange Free State. 


The memorial of St. Paul which some Americans 
propose to set up in his native city of Tarsus will take 
the practical shape of a training school for orphans, of 
whom there are a great many in Cilicia. About 82,5 
a year has been pledged—a sum sufficient to support 
about fifty children. Dr. Howard Crosby is the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers. 


A striking illustration of the frequency with which 
the children of missionaries enter upon the labor so 
dear to their parents is furnished in the Marathi Mis- 
sion of the American Board. Eighteen persons, who 
have been members of this mission since 1831, when it 
was started, have been children of missionaries, and all 
were born in India. At present, five sons and seven 
daughters of missionaries are in the field. 


A revival has been going on simultaneously in differ- 
ent parts of Japon. Asa result, the inerease in all the 
ehurches of Tokio cannot be much less than a thousand, 
Yokohama has also enjoyed a rich blessing. 


| 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—A State Y. P. S. C. E. Convention for New Jersey 
will be held at Trenton October 24. 

—The dedicatory services of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building of Morristown, N. J., took 
place on October 10. In theafternoon the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary Association held a reception. The building, with 
the lot, cost $29,500, and is entirely free from debt. 
The Rey. B. Fay Mills made the principal address. 

—At the regular monthly meeting of the American 
Bible Society a copy of the Caxton Memorial Bible was 
presented to the Library in the name of the late Henry 
Stevens, Esq., of London ; being No. 38 of an edition, 
limited to one hundred copies, which was printed and 
bound within twelve hours on the 30th of June, 1877. 

—A memorial chapel to Dr. William Lamont 
Wheeler, lately of Newport, R. 1., was conseerated at 
Mansville, N. Y., on October 11, with appropriate cere- 
monies. ‘The chapel was erected by Mrs. Wheeler as a 
memorial to her husband, and is a notably beautiful 
specimen of Italian architecture. 

—Unity Church of Camden, N. J., of which the Rev. 
J. Leonard Corning is pastor, has issued a cireular of 
church work in which it speaks of itself as follows : 
“ Being a church without a written or printed creed, its 
modest roll of membership already embraces not a few 
varieties of religious opinion, with the prevalence of a 
spirit of large toleration and entire good fellowship.” 
Illustrated sermons, a course of lectures on Channing, 
Emerson, Parker, and Beecher, meetings for ethical 
and literary discussion, and special musical services, are 
among the methods of religious and moral culture in- 
troduced. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, in observing the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of his assuming the rectorship 
of St. Ann’s Episcopal Church in this city on Sunday of 
last week, gave the following statistics of the parish for 
the past year: There were 74 baptisms during the 
year, 3 of which were deaf-mutes, and 3 of children of 
deaf-mutes. Fifty-five persons were confirmed, 2 of 
them being deaf-mutes. Of the 28 couples who were 
married, 4 were deaf-mutes. The parish has 590 com- 
municants, about 100 of whom are deaf-mutes. The rec- 
tor said that the original mortgage on the church prop- 
erty of $50,000 had been reduced to $16,000, and he 
made a stirring appeal for funds with which to wipe 
out this indebtedness. 

—The spires of St. Patrick’s Cathedral (R. C.) in 
Fifth Avenue, this city, have just been completed. 
The twin spires of the cathedral are each about 330 
feet high, and cost about 3200,000. These are the lof- 
tiest structures of the kind in the Western world. 

—The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-School Union was held at the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn on October 8. Secretary 
Drake reported that thirteen new schools and 2,150 
scholars had been added to the roll during the year. 
The Union comprises 156 schools, representing a mem- 
bership of 68,389. The principal address was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D., of Holy 
Trinity (P. E.) Church of New York City, on “The 
Ideal Sunday-School—Must it be Ideal Only?” Dr. 
Warren denounced the practice of closing the schools 
during the summer, as there were a great many who 
remained in town, and the young people were liable 
to fall into evil ways. 

—At the conference of: the Southern New York 
Baptist Association held in this city last week the fol- 
lowing facts regarding the condition of the denomina- 
tion in the United States were read by the corresponding 
secretary: ‘There are 1,281 Baptist associations in the 
United States, 31,891 churches, 20,497 ministers, 158,- 
373 baptisms last year, 24,228 restorations, 26,403 
deaths. The associations have a membership of 2,917,- 
315. There are 15,447 Sunday-schools and 1,126,405 
pupils. The value of the church property is 348,568,686. 
In this State there are forty-three associations, 863 
churches, 846 ministers have been ordained, 5,880 have 
been baptized, and 1,416 deaths have occurred. 

—At the regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Presbytery last week the Rev. A. W. Halsey, pastor of 
the Spring Street Church, was chosen Moderator of the 
meetings forthe ensuing six months. The Rey. Charles 
L. Thompson, of Kansas City, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, was very cordial- 
ly received as amember of the Presbytery. TheChureh 
Extension Committee reported that between 360,000 
and $70,000 had been expended during the past year in 
assisting new church enterprises and helping old ones, 
and asked for money with which to continue the good 
work. 

—Itis announced that the next meeting of the Epis- 
copal Church Congress will be held in Buffalo on No. 
vember 20, and will continue four days. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rey. Dr. M. M. G. Dana was installed as pas- 
tor of the Kirk Street Congregational Church of Lowell, 
Mass., on Thursday of last week. Dr. Dana read an 
extended statement of his theological belief before the 
Council of Examination in the afternoon. We select 
the most significant passages from his statement : 

**T have no doubt at all that Christ’s death was sacrificial 
and vicarious, having relations to man’s sin, and to the 
divine law as well, and that through it we have a view of the 
divine love and yearning compassion which constrains to 
penitence and faith in God, and also by means of it is afforded 
a view of human helplessness and evil which only this great 


suffering love of the Saviour could remedy. I do not object 
to others holding their so-called theories of the atonement. 
but only against using their shibboleths to test the faith of all 
others. The inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament I hold with a conviction time has not lessened. I 
cannot yield to the rationalizing spirit of the day, trying to 
undermine our faith in the Book, for, take away the revela- 
tions of God through prophets and psalmist, through apostles 
and the Divine Son, and the faith begotten thereby perishes. 
Destructive criticism has wrought its worst, and ; Sa not 
seem to me to have robbed either Testament of its character 
as the writings of men inspired of God. I cannot let go one 
part and hold to the rest, nor do I feel obliged’as yet to yield, 
through foree of argument, the Old Testament, to make 
peace with scientists ; nor am | constrained for any like rea- 
son to give up the miraculous in the New Testament to save 
the moral. hold it distinetly to be my duty to present to 
all whom I can reach the Gospel of Christ, poe press for im- 
mediate obedience to the same, accompanying this present- 
ment with the fatal consequences of a refusal to believe and 
obey. The solemn note of warning running through the say- 
ings of Christ and the writings of apostles is enough for me 
in the ministry | am to fulfill. * How can they eseape who 
neglect so great salvation?’ I do not speculate as to the 
fate of others who do not,hear this Gospel. They are not in 
my diocese. I grant liberty to minds in different cireum- 
stances and facing different problems than those confronting 
me to gain such relief from their tremendous pressure as 
seems to them not in contravention to the perceptive teaching 
of Seripture. | would not venture for myself to deelare that 
there is salvation in any other than the erucified Christ, or 
that there is any other accepted time than now. I respect, 
however, those who differ from me in their theories as to 
how Christ may be presented to those who are outside the 
pale of Christendom, and on their imperative desire to have 
the historic Christ made known to all, I sit not in judgement. 
Time and charity | believe heal many a seeming breach be- 
tween those who, though loyal to Christ, do notjsee eye to eye 
in reference to all the details of applied Christianity.” 

In the evening the installation exercises were held, the 
sermon being preached by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, from the text, “ These 
were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind and 
searched the scriptures daily whether these things were 
so.” The charge to the pastor was delivered by the 
Rey. Dr. J. P. Gulliver, of Andover ; the right hand of 
fellowship was extended by the Rey. H. ii . Rose, of 
Lowell ; and the address to the people was delivered 
by the former pastor, the Rev. C. A. Dickinson. 

—The ninth annual conventionof the American Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance will be held in Park 
Street Congregational Church, Boston, Mass., October 
25 to 28. ‘Lhe programme includes addresses on prac- 
tical topies by President W. F. Warren, D.D., LL.D., 
the Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, the Rey. Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don, the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, and representatives 
of the various seminaries. 

—The third annual conference of the Massachusetts 
Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor is 
being held in Plymouth Church, Wogeester, this week. 

—The Connecticut Biennial State Sunday-School Con- 
vention will be held at Willimantic, November 20, 21, 
and 22, and is expected to be one of the most important 
assemblies of Sunday-school workers held in the State 
in years. 

—The twenty-third annual and the fourth joint conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island held a four days’ session at 
Holyoke, Mass., last week. ‘The opening address was 
made by the Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge. Association work in all its branches, conversa- 
tional Bible study, addresses on topies of the day, serv- 
ices of praise and of prayer, and discussion of reports, 
were among the features of the convention, which was 
well attended. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Dr. Edmund Dowse over the Pilgrim Congregational 
society of Sherborn, Mass., was celebrated on Wednes- 
day of last week. His ordination in 1838 antedates 
that of all other clergymen in the State excepting the 
Rey. Dr. Buckingham, of Springfield. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—A correspondent writes: “The fourth anni 
meeting of the Association of New Mexico and Arizona 
has just been held in Alberquerque, commencing Sep- 
tember 30 and closing October 2. This small circle 
of churches, numbering only eight, is scattered over a 
wide territory, five times the size of New England, so 
that it is very difficult for all to be represented at any 
given point. The sessions, while lacking the enthusi- 
asm of numbers, were well sustained and profitable. 
The Rey. H. Hammond Cele, of Tucson, was elected 
Moderator, and the Rev. J. Spencer Jewell, of Albu- 
querque, Clerk. Fellowship was withdrawn from the 
Rev. H. O. Ladd and the Rev. J. 8. Sligh. Ezekiel C. 
Charez, one of our Mexican missionaries, a licentiate, 
was ordained to the Gospel ministry.” 

—The Presbyterian Church at Mount Auburn, O, a 
suburb of Cincinnati, the Rev. George L. Spinning, 
pastor, was burned Wednesday of last week, at a loss 
of $15,000. 

—The evolution controversy in South Carolina con- 
tinues, despite the conclusion of the Woodrow contro- 
versy. At a meeting of the Charleston Presbytery 
held at Aitken last week a resolution was adopted 
declaring that the Presbytery regards the holding of 
the doctrine of evolution as “contrary to the Word of 
God as interpreted in the standards of the Church,” 
and forbids the public contending against the decree of 
the Assembly. A protest was entered on the minutes 
by the minority, declaring that the resolution was un- 
lawful and unwarranted, because it implies an unchar- 
itable suspicion against members of the Church, and is 
an attempt to practically seal the lips of every one 


— 


under the jurisdiction of the Presbytery. The protest- 
ants further declare that the resolution is “ an unlawful 
invasion of our God-given liberty, unwarranted by the 
facts and in violation of our Constitution.” Many 

Presbyterian ministers protest against this action and 
declare the deeree illegal and oppressive. 

—One of the pleasing incidents of the recent session 
of the Ohio Conference at Columbus was the formal 
a by Bishop Warren to the convened 
Methodist preachers—who, according to conference 
custom, rose to their feet in courteous greeting and 
weleome—of two visiting Jewish rabbis, the Rev. Dr. 
Jesselson, of Columbus, and the Rev. D. Wechsler, of 
Mississippi. 

_ —A correspondent writes : “C.S. Shattuck has closed 
a three years’ pastorate at Memphis, Mich., during 
which the church has received fifty-two members, mostly 
on confession. He goes at once to take charge of a chureh 
at Hammond, in the southeast part of Louisiana, one of 
the two Congregational churches in that State.” 

—At the recent meeting of the General Congrega- 
tional Association of South Dakota an animated diseus- 
sion took place as to the relation of the churches to 
Redfield College, now in its second year. The diseus- 
sion brought out, writes a correspondent, the following 
facets: That Yankton College grew out of the love of 
the grand men who first came to this wilderness for 
higher education ; that now the number of churches 
has grown to four or five times what it was in 1880, 
and the needs of the people for education have grown 
correspondingly ; that Redfield College, the child of the 
Midland Association, has been born ; that the question 
is not, Shall we have two colleges in Dakota? but, 
the second having been born, What shall we do with 
it? The following resolutions were adopted : 


** Resolved, that the General Association, while not relin- 
quishing the importance of the educational prineiple of * one 
college for one State,’ and while it has given, and must ever 
so continue to give, its indorsement of Yankton College as 
the institution of its creation, yet reeognizes the wide field of 
usefulness opening up before Redfield College and the success 
that has already attended its work. The General Associa- 
tion therefore cordially commends this new college to the 
sympathy and support of all the friends of Christian eduea- 
tion. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


~George H. Hubbard, of Cambridge, Mass., has accepted 
a eall to the church at Norton. 

KE. M. Vittum has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Church of Guilford, Conn.- not North Guilford, as heretofore 
incorrectly stated. 

Joseph Danielson has been installed as pastor of the 
church at Windsor Locks, Conn. 

L.. D. Rathbone was recently installed as pastor of the 
church at Redwood City, Cal. 

A. J. Benedict, of Kensington, Conn., declines a eall to 
Rapid City, Dak. 
A. Kelsey, of Emington, accepts a call to Hart, 
Mich. 

P. M. Cripps, of Onondaga, Mich., has resigned. 

Rufus P. Gardiner was installed as pastor of the church 
in Marion, Mass., recently. 

—Jonathan Wadhams, of Ashfield, Mass., has resigned. 

H. P. Collier, of the First Church of Hingham, Mass., 
has resigned, 

—T. J. Lee, of New Milford, Conn., has resigned. 

—A. W. Lightbourn, of South Beach, Conn., accepts a call 
to Port Chester, N. Y. 

Azariah Eldridge, D.D., died ‘at Yarmouth Port, Mass., 
on October 1, at the age of sixty-eight. 

LD. D. Marsh was installed as pastor of the First Church 
of Unionville, Conn., on October 4. : 

—J. R. Barnes, of Chandlerville, Ill., has resigned. 

—H. W. Stebbins, of Athol, Mass., has resigned. 

—Charles Steimaier has become pastor of the Second 
Church of Bennington, Vt. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


Charles L. Thompson was installed as pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Church of this city on October 15, 
-M. Y. Brown, of Philadelphia, has accepted a eall from 
the church in Port Chester, N. Y. 
—W. V. Chapin, of Marshfield. Wis., has received a eall 
from Carson, La. 
W. E. Boggs, D.D., has been chosen Chancellor of the 
University of Georgia. 
-——G. P. Sewall, of Troy, Pa., has received a call from the 
chureh at Glen Cove, L. 1. 
-William MeKibben, of Pittsburg, Pa., has accepted a 
call to the church at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 
J. 'T. Wilds has resigned the pastorate of the Seventh 
Church of this city. 
J. B. Logan accepts «a eall to Oakland City, Ind. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


W. R. Davis, D.D., preached his farewell sermon in the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y., on 
October 7, preparatory to taking charge of the Church on the 
Heights. brooklyn, N. Y. 

—N. R. Everts, of the first Baptist Church of Albany, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—John Lb. Lord was installed as pastor of the Twelfth 
Street Reformed Church, brooklyn, N. Y., on October 9, 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. A. E. Kittredge, 
of this city. 

~F. C, Hennicke, pastor of the German Lutheran Church 
in Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on October 8, at the 
aye of sixty-three. 

—E, H. Cleveland has become rector of Trinity Church 
(P. E.), Seymour, Conn. 

—J. A. Crockett, of All Saints’ Memorial Chureh (P. E.), 
New Milford, Conn., has resigned. 

-Gustavus Tuckerman has received a call from St. Paul’s 
Church, Glen Cove, Long Island, to become its rector, in the 
place of the late Archdeacon Middleton. 

J. B. Hutchinson has accepted the pastorate of the 
Holmesburg (Pa.) Baptist Church. 

~—P. L. Jones, pastor of the South Broad Street Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, has resigned. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAOLOGY.’ 


The subject of Christian Archzology is one beset 
by many difficulties. Not only are the data incom- 
plete, and their significance in many instances 
open to dispute, but it is also difficult for a modern 
Christian to approach the study in a scientific spirit, 
quite free from any personal and sectarian bias. 
Perhaps some‘ day we shall have a work upon 
Christian antiquities, giving all the matter relating 
to the subject, and yet rigidly unconcerned to sup- 
port Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Baptist, 
Congregational, or Methodist doctrine. That will 
be the first step toward reducing Christian archzol- 
ogy toascience. Professor Bennett is a Methodist. 

Professor Bennett first lays out his ground by 

fixing the limiting period of antiquity at the second 
Trullan Council at Constantinople in 692 A.p.; a 
judicious arrangement, as this represents the mean 
date of the end of the old period. The first book 
is given to the discussion of the Archzology of Art. 
He doubts if any authentic monuments of the first 
century survive. ‘This in the face of Schultze, 
Welcker, Raoul-Rochette, and Lenormant, who, 
with De Rossi, assign some inscriptions in catacombs 
and the paintings of Santa Domitilla to the first 
century. Professor Bennett apparently agrees with 
Renan; but how or why he should abandon the 
mortuary inscriptions of the first century he does 
not inform us. Professor Bennett goes too far 
when he lays great stress upon the Jews’ indiffer- 
ence to painting, sculpture, and architecture (p. 50). 
From the Gospel narrative, as well as from the 
Talmud, it is distinctly evident that they were not 
indifferent to architecture, or the work of the carver 
in wood, ivory, and metal. The theory of the adop- 
tion of pagan art-forms by the early Christians is 
undoubtedly true, and explains some clifticulties in 
the way of understanding symbols of the Catacombs. 
Notably, the ram-bearing Mercury used for the Good 
Shepherd renders Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poem on 
the Good Shepherd as a protest against Montan- 
ism wholly aside from the mark. The symbols 
had absolutely no reference to the goats of the par- 
able of the Last Judgment. But does Professor 
Bennett actually mean to say that he believes that 
the fresco (p. 81) on the right shows a Eucha- 
rist, and that a three-legged table with bread and 
fish was the early Christian altar, with the elements 
of bread and wine? It is incredible! Professor 
Bennett includes King’s * Gnostics”’ in the list of 
his authorities; but when coming to treat of the 
famous grajjito of the crucified ass-headed being, 
he does not (p. 94) even allude to the most recent 
and probable explanation of that puzzle,as given by 
Mr. King. Says King: “It represents the same 
jackal-headed man (Anubis), holding in front of 
him a Latin cross with his outstretched hands, and 
standing on a pedestal, in front his worshiper, who 
makes the customary form of adoration by raising 
his hand to his lips, and who has expressed the 
object of his handiwork by the inscription, ‘ Alex- 
amenos adores his God ;’ in reality the production of 
some devout but illiterate Gnostic,” ete. (** Gnostics 
and their Remains,” p. 2350.) 

In Chapter 1V., upon early Christian paintings, 
our author makes this amazing statement: * The 
Greek believed that only the ethically good could be 
in the image of the gods. The gods of the Greeks, 
being conceived as free from moral imperfections, 
were represented by images of truest nobility and 
beauty, and free from every trace of sorrow and 
weakness’ (p. 101). What comment upon this 
would be adequate! Itis a mistake to suppose that 
Christianity had anything to do with the degeneracy 
of art. beeause that had begun before the Christian 
era, and was due to other than religious causes. 
Whatever effeet the church had was to retard for 
awhile the decay otf the arts of mural decoration, 
painting, and mosaic, and to call into new life arch- 
itecture. 

In his section upon architecture Professor Ben- 
nett has admirably worked Dehio’s theory that the 
early Christian basilica-church was evolved from 
the atrium displuviatum of the Roman dwelling- 
house. We do not believe this conjecture, but hold 
to the basilica theory of Mesemer, and a host of 
others, who have given strong reasons for us to 
believe that the church was developed from the ba- 


Christian Archeology. By Charles W. Bennett, D.D., 
Professor of Historical Se Me in Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Illinois. With an introductory notice by Dr. 
Ferdinand Riper, Professor of Church History and Christian 
Archxology in the University of Berlin. (New York: Phillips 
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silica or public court-room belonging to the private 
as well as state palaces of eminent citizens of the 
Roman Empire. Yet we acknowledge that our 
author has said all that there is to say, and in the 
strongest way, upon Dehio’s doctrine. ‘To our mind 
this is the best section in the book, written discrimi- 
natingly, broadly, and firmly. 

The chapter which follows is upon Christian 
epigraphy—that is, the content, chronology, interpre- 
tation, character, and form of inscriptions, mortu- 
ary and other. The earliest date which is certain 
of a Christian epitaph is 71—so says De Rossi. 
Apart from the matter of date, where, as we believe, 
it is not safe for us to depart from De Rossi, this 
chapter is beyond all criticism, for it is an abridg- 
ment, not too generalized, of all that is known upon 
the subject. Professor Bennett has wisely refrained 
from adverting to the theological bearing of these 
inscriptions. With the next chapter, which is upon 
Hymnology, we are not so well satisfied. ‘There is 
no reference to the metrical portions of the New Tes- 
tament, which have been conjectured to be citations 
from hymns. For example, Eph. v., 19; Col. iii., 
16; 2 Tim. i., 15, iv., 13, are apparent allusions to 
the custom of hymn-singing as already in vogue in 
the early church. The well-known testimony of 
Pliny in his letter to ‘Trajan, that the Christians 
“sing responsively a hymn to Christ as God,” is to 
the point. Eph. iv., 14, is Anacreontic, iambic 
trimeter, the form used by SS. Gregory and So- 
phronius; so also are Cor. xv., 45 and 54, metrical. 
If Professor Bennett is unsatisfactory in so disputa- 
ble a point, he is still less satisfactory to us in his 
general treatment of the hymnology of the church in 
its further development, and this not on account of 
what he says, but rather because of his want of 
method and poverty of material. This is the more 
lamentable since Moue, Daniel, Neale, Thierfelder, 
Pitra, Bahr, and others have thoroughly plowed 
the soil. The next chapter, on Music, while in no 
way original, is more complete and comprehensive. 
Its explanation of the adaptation of the Greek 
modes by the introduction of the plagal seales is 
clear. A fair view of the evolution of Christian 
music is afforded. It is of no consequence whether 
plain-song and modern masonry originated with 
Solomon’s temple. Any discussion of the matter 
is a waste of time and space. The second part of 
this work is given to the description of the Consti- 
tution and Government of the early church, and the 


third part to the Sacraments and Worship. Upon 
these subjects we forbear to comment. Professor 


Bennett has discussed the questions as a Methodist 
would. We have no desire for theological contro- 
versy. We may, however, be permitted to say one 
thing. When our author missed perceiving that the 
rationale of all liturgical worship is dramatic rep- 
resentation, he failed to get the key to the form of 
the ancient liturgies ; when he forgot that the words of 
consecration are the very heart of the liturgie act, 
he became incapable of understanding their meaning. 
This is not a matter of polemics, but of the science 
of archzeology in general, and of liturgies in partie- 
ular. In many of Professor Bennett’s doctrinal 
opinions we are at one with him, but at the same 
time we are convinced that since, up to this year of 
our salvation one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight, no way has yet been invented by 
which to reform the early church, it is inept to per- 
sist in writing polemics against primitive Christianity. 
It might be more useful to abuse the Pope! There- 
fore our own personal taste, which we cannot force 
upon others, is to study Christian archeology in a 
scientific, dispassionate, and wholly non-sectarian 
manner. We are more desirous to learn what is 
true than to prove that we are right.. Nor do we 
feel bound to follow in detail the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of the early church. 


ROBERT HELMONT. 


The beauty of French book-making has never 
been more apparent than in the complete edition of 
Daudet’s works which have been published in Paris 
and which are now coming in English translation 
from the press of George Routledge & Sons (New 
York). We have already deseribed the charming 
quality of these books in the matter of illustration, 
paging, and printing. ‘The latest volume excels in 
these respects its predecessors. It comprises the 


charming series of papers descriptive of incidents 
connected with the siege of Paris, which Daudet 
published some years ago under the title of “ Robert 
Helmont.” An accident which detained the novelist 
outside the walls of Paris during one of the most 
critical periods of the war with Germany suggested 
these exquisite descriptive comments on the move- 


ment of troops about him and the atmosphere of 
war which reigned in the environs of the French 
capital. Robert Helmont,a young artist, breaks his 
leg and is detained by necessity in a solitary build- 
ing in the woods outside the walls of Paris during 
the time of the siege. Left to his own devices,'he 
entertains himself by a primitive housekeeping, by 
short excursions with a donkey, and by reflections 
on the great tragedy of which he is a silent specta- 
tor. The extraordinary beauty and delicacy of 
Daudet’s literary genius have never been more 
apparent than in these brief and, in a sense, detached 
chapters which make up the experience of the 
imaginary observer. ‘To illustrate such a work 
required a delicate fancy and an artistic imagina- 
tion which put the illustrator in the place of the 
writer. All these demands have been met by the 
artists, and the result is a book which is a thing of 
beauty in every sense. Issued in quarto form, on 
heavy paper, with ample margins, the text and the 
illustrations are so combined as to make every page 
an artistic study. ($0.) 


Adelaide Ristori. (Famous Women Series. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. $1.)~ We have in this volume the 
first autobiography which has appeared in this series. 
The great actress tells her story very simply, and is 
not inclined to dwell upon her triumphs. feieed, we 
must often draw on a previous knowledge of her fame 
and great tragic attainments to appreciate the brilliant 
success of her stage career. Lorn inatheatrical family, 
her plan of life was practically foreordained, and her 
first role was assumed at the tender age of three months. 
Self-control not being at that period a leading character- 
istic, her shrill cries succeeded in drowning the actors’ 
voices, and vastly amused the audience. Her quick intel- 
a ma strong will, and devotion to her art placed her 
while still very young in the arduous position of prima 
donna. At the age of eighteen she took, with much 
trepidation, the part of Mary Stuart in Schiller’s play, 
and delighted her audience. Successful and famous in 
her own country, Mme. Ristori appeared in Paris in 
1855, and created a furore in the very shadow of that 
temple of perfect acting, the Comédie Frangaise, and fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the wondrous Rachel, who, 
be it said, en passant, could not endure even the appear- 
ance of rivalry with herself, and showed openly toward 
her sister in art the malignity we are inclined to associ- 
ate with the serpent type of woman. The sojourn in 
France, and its splendid suecess—her “Baptism of 
Fame,” Madame Ristori calls it—was the beginning of 
a journey round the world, a progress marked by all 
the intoxicating homage incident to the career of a great 
actress. Particularly happy in her family life, Madame 
Ristori had her husband and children with her to share 
in her triumphs and encourage her through difficulties, 
of which, however, she makes light in the telling. The 
later chapters of the book are taken up with studies of 
her principal réles, and they give her conception and 
development of such parts as Mary Stuart, Medea, 
Phedra, Lady Macbeth, and Queen Elizabeth. The 
simple mention of these great roles, never before under- 
taken by one actress, and running the gamut of tragic 
passions, is in itself proof of the intellectual force of 
the woman who could realistically interpret them all. 
The intellectual force is apparent, but the touch of 
genius added to this—that elusive quality of soul by 
which actress and orator sway the hearts of men at will— 
can never be written down. This subtle power, com- 
bined with intellect and earnest purpose, has bestowed 
upon Adelaide Ristori the right to a place among the 
world’s famous women. 


Trish Legislative Systems (1172-1800). By the hight 
Honorable J. T. Ball. (London : Longmans, Green & 
Co.) This important contribution to Lrish historical 
literature is from the pen of the Tory statesman who 
was the Lord Chancellor of Ireland during Disraeli’s 
administration. Notwithstanding, however, the bias 
which the political views of the author would suggest, 
the work is exceedingly judicial in its temper, and may 
be relied upon as giving a fair presentation of Irish his- 
tory. Ireland has passed through three distinct periods 
in its relations to England. First, that of dependence, 
when the Irish Parliament had no power to initiate im- 
portant measures, but could merely vote upon the accept- 
ance of those proposed by the officers of the Crown ; 
second, that of independence, during the last part of the 
eighteenth century ; and, third, that of complete union 
with England without a separate Parliament. Dr. 
Ball shows very clearly that during the period of depend- 
ence, when the [rish Parliament had no power aside 
from the regulation of petty internal affairs, it sank to 
a very low level as regards the intellect and character 
of its members. As Grattan once remarked, Ireland 
before 1782 was “ asquabbling, fretful sectary, perplex- 
ing her little wits and firing her furious statutes with 
bigotry, sophistry, disabilities, and death.” The infer- 
ence which Dr. Ball as a Tory statesman draws from 
the incapacity of this Parliament is of course antagonis- 
tic to Mr. Gladstone’s proposal that Ireland should 
again be given local self-government. But it may be 
remarked that what Mr. Gladstone proposes is, not the 
re-establishment of the pitiful dependence upon the 
English legislation which marked the former period, 
but rather the giving of absolute power over all internal 
affairs,in a way similar to that pursued in the American 
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Union. In our own States the absence of great govern- 
mental powers has indeed prevented the sending of a 
high order of statesmen to our commonwealth legisla- 
tures. Nevertheless, our somewhat commonplace leg- 
islators have represented local opinions and local inter- 
ests so efficiently that at the present time the local 
governments of America, State, county, and municipal, 
spending less revenues than the National Government, 
confer upon the people vastly greater benefits, sup- 
porting as they do not only our educational system, but 
almost all the public improvements which are of real 
advantage to our citizens. 


Seven Conventions. By A. W. Clason. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) No student of our Constitution can 
have an intelligent understanding of it unless he is made 
to feel the difficulties which confronted its framers, and 
the dangers, imaginary as well as real, which they 
aimed to avoid. This volume, which in a clear, sug- 
gestive, and interesting way describes the debates which 
took place in the great National and State conventions 
which preceded its adoption, has made such an under- 
standing possible. The reading of such a volume sug- 

ests one moral conclusion encouraging to reformers. 

n most of our histories every past reform is presented 
as if the wisdom of its adoption were self-evident. 
When we come to examine matters, however, as we 
must in such a book as this of Mr. Clason, we find that 
the reasons urged against the reforms of the past were 
we as cogent as those urged against the reforms of 
the present. Our Declaration of Independence, for 
instance, was made against the advice and the protest 
of the wealthier classes, and seemed to conscientious 
men as treason against a government which had asked 
us to contribute but a small fraction of our proportion 
of national expenses. Yet the Tories who advanced 
these arguments were a generation later regarded as 
enemies of their country ; and the conservatives of our 
own day join in their execration, building sepulchers to 
the old reformers. Yet the conservatives of former 
times were as ready to follow reason and conscience as 
those of to-day, and were no more blinded by their con- 
cern for vested interests. 


The National Revenue: A Collection of Papers by 
American Economists. Edited by Albert Shaw, Ph.D. 
(Chieago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) Almost all the 
prominent economic writers of the country have con- 
tributed to this little volume interesting studies of the 
policy which should be pursued in getting rid of the 
surplus and reducing the National revenues. Several 
of them, notably President Walker, believe that the 
surplus problem is so important that it should be dis- 
posed of immediately, without reference to the perma- 
nent policy of the Government as regards the tariff. 
One of the protectionists, Professor{/Thompson, of Penn- 
sylvania, advocates that the surplus should be distrib- 
uted among the States, and that henceforth such dis- 
tribution should be a part of our permanent policy. 
Curiously enough, all the contributors are opposed to 
the abolition of the internal revenue taxes. The vol- 
ume also contains an appendix giving the statistical 
tables which throw light upon the tariff discussion. 
One of the most interesting of these is that showing that 
over $120,000,000 of our dutiable imports are used as 
raw materials by American manufacturers, so that 
the manufacturers must in the first instanee pay the 
duties upon$them. Altogether the volume is perhaps the 
best book published during the campaign for those who 
would like to hear all sides of the tariff question with- 
out being confused or imposed upon by partisan sophis- 
try and misrepresentation. 


Mr. James Atwood Davidson has printed a little 
book modestly entitled The Poetry of the Future (New 
York: John B. Alden), which calls for ho extended 
comment, although tempting to facetiousness. But the 
subject is one of grave moment ; we must take him 
seriously. His theory is only an eccentrie and extreme 
development of one of those idle dreams of the possible 
whieh Edgar A. Poe used to write by the column for 
the sake of being, at all hazards, original. We cannot 
say more and be sure of remaining serious, so we will 
give the author’s theory in one neat little sentence of his 
own contrivance : “ Our conclusions, then, are that our 
poetry—the poetry of the present—not only ought to 
discard meter, stanza, and rhyme, as they are now used, 
but has actually done so, except to the eye alone ; that 

he verse measures a (listinct sentence or a leading 
phrase, and the stanza corresponds to the paragraph in 
prose ; that terminal rhyme is, like meter and stanza, 
an impediment to free and natural expression, and to 
that extent directly objectionable ; and, in fine, that no 
revolution in the structure of verse is imminent, but 
that poets should, and doubtless will, shape their poems 
so as to assist and not to impede or confuse the reader, 
which will be done by making their verses and their 
stanzas—when they use stanzas—to depend upon, and 
thus to show, the natural divisions of their thoughts, and 
not merely equal measures of words.” 


Roberts Brothers (Boston) have completed their 
edition of the prose works of Walter Savage Landor 
by the publication of The Pentameron, Citation and 
Examination of William Shakespeare, and various minor 
prose pieces and critical papers in a single volume. 
One would need to go far to find literature purer 
in form, more beautiful thought and more faultless 
phraseology, than this volume contains. The “ Pen- 
tameron”’ deservedly ranks as one of the greatest and 


most beautiful of Landor’s works. It belongs to the 
very highest province of English prose literature, not 
only because of its extraordinary beauty of style, but on 
account of the vigor, variety, and charm of its thought. 
In these days of careless writing, familiarity with Lan- 
dor’s best work is an education in the use of good Eng- 
lish. If such books as this were more widely circulated, 
the taste for the ephemeral, the frivolous, and the 
inartistie would die a natural death. Familiarity with 
such work is the best antidote for an unitaabel or a 


debased taste in reading. 


The First Book of Samuel. By the Rev. Professor 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., New College, Edinburgh. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) Most emphat- 
ically this work belongs to the general Christian public. 
It well deserves place in the series known as the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible. The critical questions forever raised (one 
is almost tempted to say, ad nauseam) in regard to the 
contents of the historical books of the Old Testament 
are untouched. Inthe best of Anglo-Saxon Dr. Blaikie 
tells us the story of the Prophet, and passes in review 
the incidents pertaining to his career with vivid and 
picturesque intelligence. Each chapter is a story and a 
sermon combined, only the sermon is quite as interest- 
ing as the narrative. There is learning, research, and 
ample critical knowledge, but they are not obtruded, 
and the aim of the writer is to warn, entreat, persuade, 
by teaching lessons from the lives of Samuel, Saul, and 
David. In the quiet of Sunday afternoon these pages 
may be read with great spiritual profit. 


The Book of Christmas, by Thomas K. Hervey, has 
long been out of print, and is now pleasantly introduced 
to American readers in a very tasteful edition from the 
press of Roberts Brothers (Boston). This volume 
contains full descriptions of the customs, ceremonies, 
traditions, superstitions, fun, feeling, and festivities of 
the Christmas season. In a comparatively small vol- 
ume it contains a great amount of information concern- 
ing some of the quaintest and happiest traditions of 
Christendom. The volume is well printed, and con- 
tains numerous characteristic illustrations by R. Sey- 
mour. 


Last year Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) pub- 
lished a very attractive volume containing a selection 
of “ Lyries, Idylls, and Romances from the works of 
Robert Browning.” This year they have very properly 
published a complementary volume in the same style 
containing Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets from the Poet- 
ical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. ‘The selection 
has been made with excellent judgment, and the dainty 
volume contains many of the most striking and beauti- 
ful of Mrs. Browning’s shorter poems. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Professor W. W. Rupert has prepared A Guide to the 
Study of the History and Constitution of the United States, 
on what seems to be a novel plan. It is intended as a 
supplementary work to be used with some historical 
text-book. The first part contains a list of important 
historical events in connection with which are mentioned 
a large number of books which throw light on the 
celal and events mentioned. The second part contains 
an analysis and explanation of the various articles of the 
Constitution and the amendments. (Boston: Ginn & 
pes Sound, Light, and Heat, by Mark R. Wright, is 
an English text-book on these topics, suitable for use in 
high school or college. It gives a large number of 
experiments which may be made without elaborate or 
expensive apparatus, is fully illustrated, and may be 
commended as containing the latest results of science. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., of this city, publish Animal Memoirs 
by Dr. Samuel Lockwood, consisting of many readings 
for children about common animals. The stories are 
told in a simple and conversational way, and will doubt- 
less please as well as instruct young children. 
Bench Work in Wood is a practical manual deseribing 
the action and adjustment of common bench tools for 
woodwork, together with many practical suggestions of 
all kinds which will be found of use by instructors in 
manual training as well as by those who are spending 
spare hours in occupations requiring the working of 
wood. (Boston : Ginn & Co.) D. Appleton & Co. 
send us a treatise on Numbers Symbolized, by Professor 
David M. Sensenig, of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School. It is an elementary discussion of subjects 
essential to a study of higher arithmetic, elementary 
geometry, and the elements of physics, with a specially 
extensive treatment of methods of factoring. To 
“ Harper’s Practical Series” have been added the Andria 
and Heauton Timorumenos of Terence, edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Professor Andrew F. West, of 
Princeton.——Ginn & Co. have added to their “Classies 
for Children” a little volume of selections from works 
of John Ruskin, relating chiefly to books and reading. 
No. 5 of Loomis’s Progressive Music Series is in- 
tended for the upper classes of grammar and high 
schools. It contains a great number and variety of mu- 
sical selections designed te elevate the musical taste of 
the scholars without overwhelming them with tech- 
nical difficulties. (New York: Ivison, Blakeman & 
Co.) The New Model First Reader (Chieago : George 
Sherwood & Co.) is based on the “sentence method,” 
pictures being given of many common ohjects and the 
= being led on gradually to compose sentences about 
them. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—The death is announced of Father Schleyer, the 
inventor of Volapiik. 

—W. D. Howells’s next work for the Harpers will 
appear in their “ Weekly,” and not in the “ Magazine.” 
It is to be a serial story running from week to week 
for nine months. 

—It was a happy thought on the part of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons to give us a new edition of Leigh Hunt's 
“Stories from the Italian Poets,” and to issue it in 
their “ Knickerbocker Nugget” series, a collection of 
books which in their contents and form are a delight to 
the eye and the mind. 

—It would be difticult to find a more dainty and at- 
tractive edition of the immortal essays of “ Elia” than 
that which has just been issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, in their Knickerbocker Nugget Series. The 
two volumes are tastefully bound and beautifully printed 
from large, clear type. 

—We have already taken occasion to deseribe and 
commend the handsome edition of Victor Hugo's novels 
which have come from the press of 'T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
of this city. This edition has now been completed by 
the addition of “ The History of a Crime,” “ By Order 
of the King,” and “ Ninety-Three.” ‘The volumes num- 
ber fifteen in all, and the set is sold for $22.50. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in preparation a new 
edition of the “ Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyém,” which 
will have the peculiar feature of containing Fitzgerald’s 
first translation and his last, and of thus affording an 
opportunity to study the methods of the translator. 

he later edition is said to resemble the carlier one but 
little, and Fitzgerald appears to have put into the 
translation a good many lines of his own. 

—Charles Seribner’s Sons have brought out a new and 
cheaper edition of the charming series of “ Letters of 
Thackeray ” which they published last year, and which 
have attracted wide attention as a contribution to Eng- 
lish literature of no small importance. The cheaper 
edition is printed and bound in admirable taste, and 
contains as much enjoyment for the lover of the best 
literature as any volume which has been issued for a 
long time past. 

—“* The Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,” by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, will shortly be published by Fromm 
mans, Green & Co. It will give an inside view of the 
Eastern question. Lord Stratford de Redeliffe is known 
to Americans chiefly as the Great Elchi, the chief phy- 
sician to the “Sick Man of Europe,” and began his 
eareer as Minister to Turkey when he was only twenty- 
three ; but it is to be recalled that he was the British 
Minister at Washington in 1820-3. 

—Alfred Austin writes to the London “ Times” that 
when he first visited the grave of Keats at Rome “all 
that met the bodily eye to remind one of Keats were 
his own words : ‘ Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water.” When I revisited it, a few years ago, | found a 
spic-and-span monument erected to Keats, and conspic- 
uously earved on it—credite posteri'/—the names of the 
persons who had subseribed for its construction! I do 
not think the most frequented of high-roads could 
desecrate the locality so as that catalogue of 
subseribers.” 

—Robert Browning has been at a retired mountain 
village in the Austrian Tyrol. He has now recovered 
his health and strength. Mr. Browning has his sister 
with him, his son and daughter-in-law. Mr. Browning 
will henceforth make Venice his headquarters. He 
has lately bought the fine palace, the Rezzonico, one of 
the largest fronting the Grand Canal. This palace, 
with its marble frontage, its arched windows and _ pil- 
lared balconies, is one of the most notable in Venice. 
The ceilings are covered with paintings of the date of 
the sixteenth century. Two statues attributed to 
Michael Angelo adorn the staircase. Candelabra of the 
finest art hang in the grand reception-rooms. 

—A prize of one hundred and fifty dollars will be 
awarded by the American Economie Association for 
the best essay on The Evil Effects of Unrestricted Im- 
migration. This prize is offered by “ America,” the 
new Chieago weekly, and the essay will be known as 
the “ America” Prize Essay. Any person is eligible to 
competition, provided his article does not exceed 25,000 
words, and is received by the Secretary of the Assoeia- 
tion before April 30, 1889. Each essay must be type- 
written, signed by a fictitious name, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the name assumed as 
well as the address of the author. For further infor- 
mation address the Secretary, R. 'T. Ely, Baltimore, Md. 

—An edition at reduced price will be issued by{Mae- 
millan & Co, of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s translations of 
Amiel’s “Journal Intime.” ‘The “Critie” prints a 
sketch of Mrs. Ward. She and her husband, who is 
the art eritie of the London “Times ” and the compiler 
of the well-known “ Ward’s English Poets,” live in one 
of the large, old-fasnioned houses in Russell Square, 
near the British Museum, where they count amon 
their neighbors Christina Rossetti and William M. 
Rossetti. To those who had no knowledge of Mrs. 
Ward’s personality, says the “Critic,” her book made 
it clear that she was one who not only knew her Oxford 
well, but was intimate with Oxford life and Oxford 
people and Oxford traditions. It was, therefore, no 
surprise to learn that before she became Mrs. Ward 
she was a Miss Arnold, and that she is the grand- 
daughter of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, the niece of Matthew 
Arnold, and the daughter of Thomas Arnold, the editor 
of many old books, the writer of “The Eneyelopedia 
Britannica” article on English Literature, and the 
author of a well-known “ Manual of English Literature.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


FRENCH EXPERIMENTS CONCERNING 
ALCOHOLISM. 

The temperance agitation is in no way injured so 
much as in that temperance laws are made so severe 
as to prevent certainty of execution, and temperance 
facts are made so startling as to prevent certainty 
of acceptance. In the September number of the “ Fo- 
rum” is an article on “The Increase of the Alcohol 
Habit,” by Dr. E. C. Spitzka, which so carefully 
avoids the exaggeration of professional temperance 
reformers as to be calculated to assist greatly in the 
work of temperance reform. 

Dr. Spitzka begins his article with a short account 
of alcoholism among the ancients. “ The ancients,” 
he says, “drank, and drank to excess, but, excepting 
the degenerate period of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire, bacchanalian excesses were only 
committed in connection with public festivals. They 
were committed in the open air, and the liquor drunk 
was the natural product of a natural process.” It 
was only with the introduction of distillation that 
the modern forms of alcoholism began to show 
themselves. Nevertheless, even the ancients passed 
laws for the regulation of the evil. In the Middle 
Ages we find the free towns of the Hanseatic 
League attempting to limit the alcohol habit by 
restricting the number of inns and _ punishing 
promptly, and often cruelly, the adulteration of 


— 


wines and beers. Yet, as has been indicated, the 


evils which in former centuries came from wine and 
beer were in no wise to be compared with those of 
the modern saloon, with its “unpalatable and un- 
mentionable liquid fire.” Within the last half- 
century physicians, economists, and reformers in 
every country have become alarmed, and have insti- 
tuted statistical inquiry which shows that the evils 
are still gaining in rapid ratio. During a period of 
ten years in which the population of Berlin increased 
six per cent., the proportion of alcoholic delirium 
increased seventeen per cent. in the general hospital. 
In one of the asylums of Paris, Sainte Anne (that 
one in which the victims of alcohol in Zola’s “ L’ As- 
somoir”’ found refuge), the percentage of alcoholic 
insane rose from 13.62 in 1856, to 25.24 in 1862, and 
from that to 31.5in 1871. During the same period 
the number of suicides increased in a similar ratio. 
In 1849 there were 142 suicides in France attributa- 
ble to the use of alcohol, and in 1868, without any 
greater population, there were 471. These Ger- 
man and French statistics are the more valuable 
because their collectors were not biased by any 
“intemperate zeal” for temperance reform. 

How much alcohol can be taken into the system 
without physical disaster is a question upon which 
exact agreement is impossible. Dr. Spitzka cites a 
series of experiments by Dujardin-Beaumetz, who 
has concluded that a man weighing 120 pounds can 
take the equivalent of two ounces of alcohol a day 
without injury to any organ of the body, but when 
the amount exceeds this point fatty degeneration of 
the liver, a dropsical state of the brain, and a de- 
generated stomach are almost certain to result. One 
interesting experiment was that performed by two 
French investigators, Mairet and Cumbemale, per- 
formed on dogs, which shows that the same results 
which a chronic inebriate is accused of producing in 
his offspring can be produced at will in the off- 
spring of the lower animals by compulsory induction 
of the same vice in them. A dog was coupled with 
a drunken partner. Of six pups born, three only 
were living, and of these all were dull and stupid. 
One of them when grown up was in turn coupled 
with a healthy partner. Of the three grandchildren 
then born, one had congenital disease of the spinal 
cord, one a deficiency of the heart and the circu- 
latory apparatus, and the third was an instance of 
generally arrested development. The results among 
people are found to be similar. An analysis of the 
aleohol habit in a district in France where alcohol- 
ism is the curse of both sexes showed that it pro- 
duced mental weakness and disease to an almost in- 
credible extent. The only fortunate circumstance 
brought out of this investigation was that the stock 
thus blighted becomes extinct in three or four gener- 
ations. One French physician, Goyard, assures us 
that the women employed in the nurseries empiric- 
ally recognize the children of alcoholic parentage 
by their emaciated, shrunken-faced appearance and 
their continual crying. He notes that they are the 
first to succumb to epidemic and endemic diseases. 
The record which Dr. Spitzka gives of the shattered 
nerves and weakened minds of the children of some of 
the inebriates whose cases have been investigated is at 
the same time appalling and disgusting. Dr. Spitzka, 
singularly enough, concludes that the taste for aleohol 


itself is not among the diseases transmitted, except 
that the child of the inebriate is apt to have a shat- 
tered nervous system which produces periodical out- 
breaks of an impulsive craving, which, in the ab- 
sence of liquor, would be gratified by any other 
narcotic, or would explode in some violent manifes- 
tation. 

Regarding remedies, Dr, Spitzka believes that the 
Government can exercise a powerful influence. 
First, it can punish relentlessly the harmful adul- 
teration of liquor and, second, it can distinguish 
radically between the products of natural fermen- 
tation and the products of distillation. “It is cer- 
tain,” he says, “that for one inebriate who has 
become such through the use of beer, ale, or porter, 
there are three who have become so through the use 
of wine, and five hundred owe their disease to brandy, 
rum, whisky, and gin.’\ The evils from the use of 
the latter are so enormous and so apparent that 
public sentiment almost everywhere will justify and 
enforce the restriction of their sale almost to the 
point of prohibition except for medicinal purposes. 
Where general prohibitory laws are enacted but not 
enforced it is these liquors, owing to their small 
bulk and greater intoxicating properties, which are 
chiefly sold. In such places the law should dis- 
criminate against these liquors, and not for them. 
This is the action which the New York Excise Com- 
mission now recommends, and it is thoroughly prac- 
tical. 


EXPERIENCES WITH ITINERANT LECTURERS. 


[It may seem a little ungracious to print a letter 
criticising the W. C. T. U. organizers, and if that 
organization were too weak to bear criticisms it 
would not be done. The writer of the letter is a 
third-party Prohibitionist, heartily in sympathy 
with the work of the Woman’s Union, and his eriti- 
cisms are directed only against those lecturers who, 
instead of supporting the cause of temperance, are 
merely supported by it. There was a time when 
these criticisms applied with equal force to the or- 
ganizers of other societies. It is the method of 
work which is condemned, and not in any degree 
the society in whose behalf, or, better, to whose 
injury, it is employed.—Ebs. C. U. | 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I do not wish to seem captious in my criticisms 
of the W. C. T. U. organizers, but a few of their 
methods appear to me unwise, and even unwar- 
ranted. In the first place, I am of the opinion 
that an uninvited stranger has no right to thrust her- 
self upon the bounty of a people. An organizer not 
very long ago gave me to understand that she was 
generally entertained in the pastor’s family! Because 
she thought a boy was not competent to do it, I was 
requested to distribute her bills of announcement. 
At the close of the first day of her stay in town, I 
discovered that eight hours of my time had been 
spent in waiting upon her. (What about egual 
rights?) Ihave no objection to lecturers visiting 
places without invitation. When they do this, 
however, they relinquish all claim to free entertain- 
ment. This applies whether the place has a Union 
or not. 

In one town where I labored the church was 
positively injured by traveling lecturers. One 
speaker remained with us seven evenings. A col- 
lection was taken every night, the hotel bill was 
paid by us, the janitor received extra compensation, 
and more fuel and oil were used than during two 
ordinary months. It was some time before we had 
a good collection again. ‘True, this is a small mat- 
ter, but many a feeble Western church keeps up its 
running expenses by the weekly offerings. 

If I refuse to allow the Republicans and the 
Democrats to use my pulpit for their political inter- 
ests, why should I permit the Prohibitionists to do 
that very thing? I have known lecturers to use 
my pulpit as an instrument for making converts to 
the Prohibition party. Remember, I have no ob- 
jection to their making that style of disciples, but 
let them “hire a hall” if it is to be done. Per- 
sonally, I shall no longer be a party to the using of 
churches or the giving of church money for the 
benefit of the Prohibition (political) propaganda. 

One lecturer borrowed money to pay a hotel 
bill. Before leaving town a tritle less than a third 
of it was returned. The borrower remarked that 
the lender could afford to contribute the balance to 
the cause! 

It is my opinion that it is the duty of some 
one to see that the W. C. T. U. speakers are pro- 
vided with funds sufficient to pay all necessary 
expenses. This will obviate the necessity of these 
laborers becoming unwelcome guests. 

W. H. B. 


THE WEEK. 


Considerable attention among the Prohibitionists has 
been attracted to the following paragraph from the 
New York “ Tribune :” 


** One of the developments of this campaign which is going 
to startle everybody will be the number of saloon-keepers who 
are now talking, and will be found working and voting, for 
Miller and high license. Ask the owner of a first-class saloon 
in tis city if he favors high license, and he will give you good 
business reasons why he should do so. A reduction of the 
saloons of this city by enforcing a license three times as great 
as it now is woul add to the sobriety and morality of the 
— the business of the survivors, and the income of the 
city. 

It should be said, however, that the paragraph was 
not editorial, but in a news column headed “ Political 
Chat.” As regards the facts in the case, though it is 
true that the “ best ” saloons have business reasons for 
favoring high license, nevertheless in the present cam- 
paign the mass of the saloon-keepers are going to stand 
by their friend. There are a dozen ways in which reduc- 
tion will come before the next Legislature, and they can- 
not afford to have a temperance man in the guberna- 


torial chair. 


Next tothe Quakers the Methodists were the most ad- 
vanced of the religious bodies on the question of aboli- 
tion, and on the question of prohibition they are next 
to none. At the conference at Winona week before 
last a poll of the ministers was taken, which resulted 
in 126 votes for Fisk to 21 for Harrison, and 4 not vot- 
ing, while 144 were for the Prohibition candidate for 
Governor and 3 for the Republican. This vote, how- 
ever, was a very exceptional one. In Iowa, where the 
Republican party has enacted prohibitory legislation, 
the Methodist ministers give no sign of a defection. 
The conference at Cedar Rapids last week passed a 
resolution declaring that 
‘‘in our efforts to secure the ultimate and universal tri- 
umph of ey omy we should maintain fidelity to those 
agencies which have so successfully guided the prohibito 
movement in our State, and secured one of the best prohibi- 
tion laws ever enforced.” 


At last week’s meeting of the New York Commis- 
sion for the revision of the excise laws it was unani- 
mously agreed that the provision prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants in all places of amusement should be 
retained. It was further agreed, on motion of Dr. 
Crosby, that no license should hereafter be granted unless 
signed by the owner of the property. Dr. Crosby 
brought about the adoption of this provision by relating 
the following incident from his personal experience: 

‘**T once,’’ he said, *‘ owned some property and leased it to 
« man, and inserted in the lease a clause that the place 
should not be used fora saloon. The next day the man who 
leased the property obtained a license and opened the prem- 
ises asasaloon. There was I, with my well-known views of 
temperance, the owner of a liquor saloon of the worst possi- 
ble deseription, down on East Broadway. It took me five 
years to get the man out. If it were compulsory that the 
owner should sign the application, this could not have hap- 
pened,”’ 

The age of persons to whom liquor could be sold was 
changed from sixteen to eighteen. 


The Topeka “Citizen” calls upon the American 
Express Company to reissue its old order that “ Liquor 
shipments, C. O. D., destined to points in Kansas, must 
not be received, on account of present temperance law 
of that State.” 

When the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Iowa railway case was made ihiie, this order was 
countermanded. Now that Judge Givin lias decided 
that the original package must be the package put up 
by the distiller, with the Government’s stamp affixed, it 
is impossible that liquor shall be longer retailed in 
small packages, unless the Government shall enter 
into a vonspiracy with the distillers to bring this about. 


“No license” has suffered a severe defeat in the 
town elections in Connecticut.. Last year 67 towns 
licensed the saloons, and 102 prohibited them. This 
year the result stood 79 to 88. ‘This falling off is 
attributed to Republican indignation at the party Pro- 
hibitionists. The Littlefield “ Enquirer,” an Independ- 
ent Republican paper, makes this very sensible comment 
upon the vote : 

“Will not the fact that the Republican party is turning 


against local option, if such proves to be the case, drive 
many temperance Republicans into the Prohibition ranks ?”’ 


The “Voice” has made a very successful hit by 
securing from the German Bureau of the Republican 
Campaign Committee a number of copies of the St. 
Louis “ Tribune ” extra, and obtaining from the editors of 
this paper the statement that an edition of 100,000 was 
struck off to be used as a campaign circular. The Ex- 
tra apologizes for the temperance and morality plank of 
the Chicago platform by contrasting it with the temper- 
ance declaration of the National liquor dealers, and 
prints in bold type, in nine different places on its first 
page, this paragraph : 

‘“* The Prohibitionists declare it to be their purpose to de- 
feat the Republican poy and elect the Democratic ticket. 
Is it the purpose of the German voters to help the Prohibi- 
tionists in this matter? Will reasoning German voters give 
their support to the auxiliary forces of the Prohibitionists ?”’ 

The Republican Committee tried to deny the use of 
this document, but the “ Voice” replies by printing an 
autograph letter from the managers of the German 
Bureau. 


| 
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HOW DIMES ARE MADE. 


The United States Mint in San Fran- 
ciseo is said to be the largest of the kind 
in the world. Just at the present time 
there is a lively demand for silver dimes, 
and two of the money presses have been 
running exclusively on this coin. The 
demand is so great that these ma- 
chines are not even stopped on Sunday. 
The process of dime-making is an in- 
teresting one. The silver bullion is first 
melted, and run into two-pound bars. 
These in turn are run through immense 
rollers and flattened out to the thickness 
of the coin. These silver strips are 
then passed through a machine, which 
cuts them into proper size for the presses, 
the strips first having been treated with 
a kind of tallow to prevent their being 
scratched in their passage through the cut- 
ters. The silver pieces are then put into 
the feeder of the printing-presses, and are 
fed to the die by automatic machinery at 
the rate of one hundred per minute, forty- 
eight thousand dimes ote turned out 
in a regular working day of twelve 
hours. 

As the smooth pieces are pressed be- 
tween the ponderous printing dies, they 
receive the lettered and figured impres- 
sion in a manner similar to that ofa 
paper pressed upon a form of type ; at 
the same time the piece is expanded ina 
slight degree, and the small corrugations 
are cut in its rim. ‘The machine drops 
the completed coin into a receiver, and it 
is ready for the counter’s hands. The 
instrument used by the counter is not a 
complicated machine by any means, as 
one might suppose. It is a simple copper- 
colored tray, having raised edges running 
across the surface at a distance about the 
exact width of a dime. From the receiver 
the money is dumped on the board or 
tray, and as it is shaken rapidly by the 
counter the pieces settle down into the 
spaces between the ridges. 

All these spaces being filled, the sur- 
plus coin is brushed back into the receiver, 
and the counter has exactly 1,250 silver 
dimes, or $125, on the tray, which num- 
ber it requires to fill the spaces. The 
tray is then emptied. into the boxes, and 
the money is ready for shipment. The 
dime does not pass through the weigher’s 
hands as does the coin of a larger denom- 
ination. One and one-half grains are 
allowed for variation, or “tolerance,” in 
all silver coins from a dollar down, and 
the deviation from the standard in the 
ease of the ten-cent pieces is so trifling 
that the trouble and expense of weighin 
coins of this denomination is dispense 


with.—[ Exchange. 


SOME BIG NATIONAL DEBTS. 


If a national debt is a national blessing, 
France is the most blessed country on 
earth. The last computation of the 


French debt places it at about $5,902,-/ ¢ 


800,000, to which must be added 3432,- 
000,000 in life annuities which will ex- 
ire with the lives of their owners. The 
unded debt is composed of $2,900,000,000 
of perpetual 3 per cents., 31,357,600,000 
of perpetual 4} per cents., and 3967,906,- 
200 of redeemable bonds. The floating 
debt is about $200,000,000, and the bal- 
ance is made up of annuities to companies 
and corporations. The annual charge for 
interest, annuities, and sinking fund is 
$258,167,083. 

Of the other European nations the debt 
of Russia is the atest, amounting to 
$3,605,600,000. But Russia has a popu- 
lation of 80,000,000, while France has but 
little more than 30,000,000. The per 
capita debt of Russia is less than $50, 
while that of France is nearly $200. The 
English debt is next in gross amount, 
being $3,565,800,000, Italy owes $2,- 
426,600,000 ; Austria, $1,857,600,000 ; 
Spain, $1,208,400,000; Prussia, 3962,- 

000, and Hungary, %635,600,000, 
None of these countries except England 
and Prussia have a permanent revenue 
sufficiently large to guarantee interest 
and sinking fund charges from year to 
year, and the financial policy of each is 
made up of makeshift expedients that 
usually fail to prevent the rapid increase 
of government indebtedness, This is 
especially the case with France, the debt 
of which has increased with marvelous 
rapidityjduring the last quarter of a cent- 
ury.—[ Philadelphia Times. 


MEN AND MEASURES 


back for fifty years. 


and the story of the war has been told 


“It is of exceptional public interest, and a work of 
no slight mark for its enlightened views.’’—[Brooklyn 


EX-SECRETARY McCULLOCH’S REMINISCENCES. 


OF HALF A CENTURY. 


SKETCHES AND COMMENTS. By Hueun McCuttocn, Secretary of the 


Treasury in the Administrations of Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. 


No book published in this country for many years contains more of interest to the 
general reader than this work by a distinguished American whose public career extends 


S8vo. $4.00. 


[From an extended review in the Boston Herald.) 


“Hardly any other volume of contemporary memoirs is entitled to greater consideration than_ this, 
There is a great deal of insideness to these reminiscences. 
clear, and accurate, and whose opinions are entitled to great weight. 
by some of the great commanders, but it is dou 
volume on public affairs is more informing and reveals more of what at the time were state secrets than this 
one. 


They come from one whose judgment was keen, 
We have had peace reminiscences. 
whether any other 


**One of the most valuable and interesting a, 


tions to the historical literature of our time.’’— 
| Washington Post. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Pair Scuarr, D.D. Vol. VI. The German Refor- 
mation, A.D. 1517-1530. lustrated. 8vo, $4.00. 


With this volume of his great work, Dr. Schaff takes 
up one of the most interestin periods of the history 
of the Christian Church—The Reformation. The sub- 
ject is treated exhaustively, and evidences of the ripe 
scholarship and original investigations of the author 
are apparent on every e. In commenting upon the 
previous volumes, the late Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock 
said: **In no other single work of its kind, with which 
I am acquainted, will students and general readers 
find so much to instruct and interest them.”’ 


LETTERS OF THACKERAY, 


A New Edition of this Collection, 1347-1355, with Por- 
trait of Thackeray, and reproduction in /fac-simile 
of a characteristic letter. i2mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


In this dainty and popular edition these famous let- 
ters will again be sought for by thousands to whom 
the other editions were inaccessible. 

“One of the sweetest and most exquisite contribu- 
tions to modern English literature.’’—[Philadelphia 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN, 


THE FIVE TALENTS OF WOMAN, 


By the author of “How to be Happy though Mar- 
ried.*’ I2mo, $1.25. 

Every girl and every woman can find entertainment 
mixed with genial and helpful counsel in this book. 
Packed with amusing anecdotes and with pithy and 
pertinent quotations, it nevertheless has a serious 
purpose. 

“The book is witty, sensible, and bright. It is 
crowded with racy insights relating to character, 
temperament, acquirementsa, costumes, and fascina- 
tion. The pages are withal full of significant sugges- 
tions that may wen be taken into life and character.”’ 
raveller. 


MR. STOCKTON’S LAST BOOK, 


AMOS KILBRIGHT, 


With other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton. Imo. 

Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

** Like good wine, the writings of Frank R. Stockton 
need no bush. The reviewer cannot say anything new 
in praise fof his characteristic humor. He can only 
read and enjoy and urge his readers to go and do like- 
wise. This latest collection of short stories by him is 
as delightful and mirth-provoking as any of those 
which have preceded it.’’—-[Boston Advertiser. 


SUNDAY-SCHOO 
LESSONS. 


ings of the Children of Israel. 


17th St., N.Y. 


*,.* These books for sale everywhere, or 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-740 Broadway, New York, 
THE INTERNATIONA 


papers of special interest to those who are following the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons, These will be richly illus: 
trated and will be of the highest practical value to teachers, as were the recent 
papers on The Pharaohs,’’ The Sea of Galilee,” Sinai and the Wilderness,” etc. 
December number will contain Mr. Edward L. Wilson's paper, ‘* From Sinai te Shechem,’’ following the journey- 


sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


DURING the coming volume which begins with 
November, THE CENTURY will print occasional 


The November CENTURY will contain a suggestive article of great interest to all students of the Bible: ‘* Where 
was ‘the Place called Calvary’ ?’’ illustrated, by the Rev. Chas. $. Robinson, D.D., and also a paper by Lyman 
Abbott, D.0., on “ The New Reformation.’’ Begin subscriptions with 
November, the first number of the volume. Price, $4 year. All book- 
sellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by money- 
order, bank-check or draft directly to the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. 


THE NON-SUCH PROFESSOR 


in his Meridian Splendor; by the Rev. Will- 
iam Secker. l6mo, - - $1 25 


** It is a mine of sparkling gems.’’—{Presb. 
Observer. 
** A sheaf of golden grain, ripened by grace, 
and sweet with the flavor of rare simplicity 
and holy wisdom.”’--[N. Y. Observer. 
“Tt is a searching book.’’—({Chris. Intelli- 
rencer. 
‘It is filled with wit and learning, wisdom 
and a rich experience.’’—{S. W. Presbyterian. 
“It stands almost alone in the spirituality 
of its purpose, in the quaintness of the con- 
ceits of its author, and the beauty of its simi- 
les.’’—{Epis. Recorder. 
“The remarkable feature of the book is 
that it is entirely made up of bright and crisp 
aphorisms. It is as sententious as Benjamin 
ranklin, and abounds in proverbs.”’—| Dr. 
Cuyler. 
Gos pel Sermons, by Dr. McCosh, - $1 
The Credentials of Science, by 
The Heath inthe Wilderness, by 
Dr. Richard Newton. With Memoir 


nO 


=~) 


and Portrait, - - - - 150 
Two Girls Abroad, by Nellie M. 

From Flax to Linen, by Mrs. 

Conklin, - - - - - - 150 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


he 
ome Paper 


Send your address on a Postal Card to 
The Press Co ited, P 


The Best 


mpany be 
Penna., and get a Sample Copy Free. 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Classes. Full set of melodious exercises and easy 


son with ex i 
= and excellent collection of 


Seng Manual, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary 
Song Manual, Book IT. (40 cts.) For Medium 
Classes. 
Song Manual, Book IIT. (50cts.) For Higher 
Classes. 
A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O. 


Emerson. Teache ill fi 
= ers wi nd them useful and at 


(3% cts.) Tenney and 


Bells of Victory, Hoffman. An unusually 


good Temperance Song Book. li4 first-rate 
songs and choruses. Send for specimen copy. 


(cloth, 50 cts., $4.86 doz.; 
Praise in Song, 40 cts. boards, $4.20 doz.) 
L. O. & E. U. Emerson. For Praise and Prayer 
Meetings and Sunday-schools. May be safely com- 
mended as one of the very best books of the kind. 


Classic Baritone and Bass 


($1.00). Songs of rare beauty. 33 songs 
Songs, by 27 different composers, all well known 
and eminent. This belongs among the Classical 
books, of which the others are: Song Classics, 
Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic Tenor 
Songs, Piano Classics, Classical Pianist, 
each $1.00. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
C. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


varterly or Com- 
ON ROMANS. Just out. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott,D.D invalable. Address, 


EVERYWHERE 
PENTECOST “RIBLE STUDIES” 
ete form. Send for 
ree epecimen 

Also, Mattaew, MARK, 

Jonn and Acts. 

a sx ALS,BARNES & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 


onthe 18S Internatio- 

pal Lessons. Cepies in 

or 

Rev. Geo. F, Pentecost, D.D. a copy sent post paid on 

approval, 

A B B 0 T Abbott's Commentaries are 
CHICAGO: 
263 & 265 


AVE. 


$1.00— $2.00 


By special arrangement the publishers of 
The Christian Union offer pet recommend 
what may well be termed 


Supplement 
{he Christan Union 


A large, handsome, and valu- 
able gardening magazine, The 
American Garden of New York. 
Its writers are practical, success- 
ful gardeners, fruit-growers, flo- 
rists, investigators, and amateurs, 
whose experience covers all States 
and countries ; thus it is adapted 
to the needs of all sections and 
conditions. It is thoroughly in- 
dependent, not being cunnected 
with any nursery or seedsman’s 
interests, as are many of the so- 
called horticultural journals. It 
is firmly established, covering 42 
years of age, dating back to the 
old ** Horticulturist ” of Downing 
and the “ Gardener’s Monthly” of 
Meehan. It is practical, beauti- 
ful, and finely illustrated, It is 
valuable to the amateur, to the 
professional man or merchant with 
small place or house lot in country, 
town, or village, to every woman 
and man who loves flowers and 
Nature, as well as to the fruit- 
grower, market-gardener, florist, 
farmer, and country gentleman, 
Monthly for povular circulation of any ofthis maker 


of such literature.—({Chas. W. Garfle ’ iehi 
gan Horticultural Society. » See”y Michi 


Pennsylvania. . 

Subscription price, $1.00 a year ; 
to be raised on January rst to 
$2.00. Previous to that date sub. 
scriptions received at present low 
rate ($1.00 a year) for one year 


or several years, 
Pi, Bata 
SPARKLING AND BRIGHT! 


THE GLAD REFRAIN.~® Drv Lowney 


Sterling Hymns set to att 
piicheeh. ym © attractive music, for San- 


$25 per 100 Copies; 30 cents each by Mail. 
HYMNS OF PRAISE. —®y, Geo. A. 
A superb compilation of popular Sunday-Schooi 
830 per 100; 35 cents each by Mail. 


SELECT SONGS. by 


344 Hymns and Tunes, chosen for 


gue book, for Devotional Meetings and the 


Firmly bound in Cloth, 840 per 100 Copies 


CH" A full Cataloque sent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St., New York, 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


— 


Beacon Lights of History, 


a work by Dr. Jonn Lorp can be h 

Forps, I OWARD & Hurerr, 30 
Place, New York, or 243 State St., Chicago 
Leading educators agree that this graphic 
story of the world’s real heroes is stimulating 
the study of history and elevating the taste of 
readers. Published -by subscription in beauti- 


ful, convenient volumes. Se ; 
nd for deserip- 


ABYHOOD.—DEVOTED TO THE CARE OF 


Infants and young Children. $1.! 
Box 3,123, New York. Sold = all 


cents a copy. 


ONTS 


In Marble, Stone, Wood, or Bronze. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 38, No. 16. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


-—— 


SOMETHING IS TAUGHT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Dr. Gulliver has just called my attention to an 
editorial note in the last issue of The Christian 
Union, in which it is lamented that nothing is taught 
in regard to social subjects in our colleges or semi- 
naries. You will be interested in a work which is 
in operation in the Andover Seminary covering 
measurably the ground specified in the editorial 
note. I give you the course in something of detail, 
that you may see precisely its scope. You are at 
liberty to publish it if you think that it will be of 
alvantage. 

My method in conducting this course in social 
economics is through an elective system, in which, 
however, nearly the entire Seminary participates. I 
meet the men every other Thursday evening, and the 
course is carried on partly by lectures and partly by 
original investigation on the part of the students. 
The course is arranged for three years, so that any 
student can, during his time, take each of the three 
subjects according to the division into sections. 
The Seminary is at work this year, in the elective 
class, upon Section I1.—The Social Evolution of 
Labor. I have been in the habit for several years 
of sending out some men from each senior class, 
upon fellowships in Pastoral Theology, for personal 
investigation into practical subjects, as you will see 
from the Bulletin which I send with this letter. 

J. TUCKER. 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


Section I.—The Relation of Society to those who have 
never been fully incorporated into it ; with special reference 
to the laboring classes. 

The Social Evolution of Labor. 


Topic 1. The Transition from Slavery to Serfdom. 

Topic 2. The Workman of the Free Cities (a study 
in Medizvalism ). 

Topie 3. The English Laborer at the Rise of Indus- 
trialism. 

Topic 4. The Moral and Social Effect of the Eactory 
System. 

Topie 5. English Labor Legislation for Two Centu- 
ries. 

Topic 6. Chartism and Trades-Unions. 

Topic 7. The Political Relations of Democracy to 
the Laboring Classes. 

Topic 8. American Labor as Affected by Immigra- 
tion. 

Topic 9. American Labor as Affected by the State 
Systems of Edueation. 

Topic 10. What Constitutes a Working Day: the 
Use of Leisure. | 

Topie 11. Organized Efforts among Workingmen 
for Social Advancement. 

Topic 12. Socialism in America Compared with So- 
cialism in England and Germany, in its Present De- 
mands and Aims. 


Section II.—The Relation of Society to those who have 
forfeited their rights in tt. 
The Treatment of Crime and of the Criminal Class. 


Topic 1. Roman and English Law Compared in Re- 
spect to Crime. 

Topic 2. The Separation of Religious and Political 
Offenses from Crime. 

Topic 3. The Restriction of Capital Punishment and 
the Amelioration of Criminal Laws. 

Topic 4. The Constant Causes of Crime, with special 
reference to Intemperance and Temperance Legisla- 
tion. 


Topic 5. Habitual Criminals. 


Topic 6. Divorce and Remarriage. 

Topic 7. The Origin of the Modern Prison System. 
Topic 8. Reformatories. 

Topic 9. Prison Labor. 


Topie 10. The County Jail. 

Topic 11. The Recovery of the Criminal—Discharged 
Conviets. 

Topic 12. The Prevention of Crime—Work among 
the Children of the Vicious. 


Section I11.—The Relation of Society to those who are 
unable, through various Disabilities, to keep their place in it. 


Pauperism and Disease. 


Pauperism—Its History in England. 
The Present Sources of Poverty. 
The Classifitation of the Poor. 
Topie 4. Charity in the Ancient Church. 
Topic 5. Medieval Charity—the Charitable Origin 
of Institutions, especially of Schools. 
Topic 6. The Charity of the State—Poor Laws. 
Topic 7. Charitable Organizations. 
Topic 8. System of Associated Charities. 
Topic 9. The Problem of the Tenement-House. 
Topic 10. The Country Poor. 
Topie 11. Hospitals. 
Topic 12. Asylums. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


Topie 1. 
Topic 2. 


Topie 3. 


‘ 


WHAT ARE THEIR WISHES? 
THE RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


To the Editor of the [ Boston] Transcript : 

With regard to the increase in the receipts of the 
American board, two facts should;be taken into account. 
The increase is largely in legacies. It is the impression 
of the writer that those legacies were, to a large extent, 
bequeathed by those who disapproved of the Alden 
policy. 

Second, a large number of generous contributors, en- 
couraged by the liberal spirit shown in Dr. Storrs’s let- 
ter, and believing that his counsels would be heeded, 
gave their usual contribution, as did the writer of this 
communication. 

It is not true, therefore, that the amount raised is 
due chiefly to the gifts of the conservative element. 
Most urgent appeals were sent out to contributors to 
increase their donations, and the liberals were earnestly 
entreated not to withdraw their support. We hope 
honor will be given to whom honor is due. 

Let all the Friends of Christian charity and tolerance 
take courage. Narrowness and intolerance cannot pre- 
vail in the end. VERITAS. 


It has been said that the Board must carry out 
the wishes of the donors. Mr. Swett, who left a 
legacy of half a million to the Board, was a Uni- 
tarian. Can the editor of The Christian Union give 
us other facts about the liberal views of the donors 
to the Board? Was not ex-Governor Washburn 
liberal in his sympathies ? How much of legacies 
given the past year came from those who did not 
believe in the Alden policy ? 

The writer knows of one very large legacy, not 
yet paid over (it is not to be paid until after the 
death of relatives), left by a man who totally dis- 
approved of the narrow policy. A SUBSCRIBER. 


CONGREGATIONAL GATHERINGS. 


The Congregational Club of this city, after a four 
months’ vacation, met again on Monday evening, with 
President Roswell Smith in the chair. Dinner was 
served to about two hundred members and guests. The 
topic discussed was the World’s Missionary Conference 
at London. The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor delivered 
the principal address. This was followed by interest- 
ing talks from the Rey. F. F. Ellinwood, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and the 
Rev. Edward Gilman, Secretary of the American Bible 
Society. 

The Congregational Clerical Union held its regular 
fortnightly meeting Monday morning at the Bible 
House. About thirty ministers were present, and lis- 
tened to addresses upon the subject of the recent meet- 
ing of the American Board at Cleveland from the Rev. 
J. F. Behrends, D.D., of Brooklyn, and the Rey. Frank 
Russell, D.D., one of the Secretaries of the Evangeli- 
eal Alliance. A resolution proposed by the Rey. Dr. 
E. W. Gilman, of the Bible Society, commendatory of 
the life and services of the late Rev. Samuel J. M. Mer- 
win, for eleven years the Secretary of the Union, was 
adopted. 


MUSIC AND ART. 
THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON IN NEW YORK. 


The programmes of the various musical organi- 
zations have been announced, and will be of inter- 
est to lovers of music in this city and vicinity. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York will 
give, at the Metropolitan Opera-House, six evening 
concerts, preceded by six afternoon public rehear- 
sals, under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
Herr Emil Fischer will appear at the first concert, 
and will be followed in the course of the season by 
Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Emma Juch, Mr. Raphael 
Joseffy, Mr. Richard Arnold, and others. The re- 
hearsals are to be at two o’clock on Friday after- 
noons, November 16, December 7, January 11, 
February 8, March 8, and April 12. The concerts 
will be given at 8 o’clock on the Saturday evenings 
next following the days of rehearsals. The reper- 
tory for the season will include the following 
works : 


Overture, * Iphigenia in Aulis”’...................... Gluck 
Symphony No. 2, E flat, op. 35 (mew)......... .... Goldmark 
Symphonie Variations, op. 78 (mew)..............05. Dvorak 
Die Walkiire—a Ride of Walkyries, 

b Wotan’s Farewell and Magie Fire Scene. 


Wagner 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op.52.... ......... Schumann 
Concerto for violin, No. 8 (Scena cantante)............ Spohr 
Rubinstein 

riginal edition, in four movements. 

Symphony No. 4, B flat, op. 60.................4. Beethoven 
Symphony No. 7, A major. op. {2..... Beethoven 
Symphony No, 1, © minor, op. 8... Brahms 
Eine Faust Symphonie (after Goethe).................. Liszt 


Beethoven 


Overture to Shakespeare’s ‘* Twelfth Night ”’ (new), 
ackenzie 
Serenade No. 3, E minor (String Orchestra). ....... R. Fuchs 
Fugue, A minor (String Orchestra). ....... Bach 
Bacchanale, ** Tannhiiuser”’.............. .......-. Wagner 
Wagner 
Slavonic Dances (new series)... rorak 


The Symphony Society will give six afternoon 
public rehearsals and six evening concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch. The programmes of the 
season will represent the various development of the 
symphony forms from the time of Haydn up to the 
present day. The first programme illustrates the 
classic symphonic form as founded by Haydn and 
brought to perfection by Beethoven. ‘The second 
presents the compositions of Weber, Schumann, and 
Brahms. The third programme is devoted to 
French music as illustrated by Gluck, Méhul, 
Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, and Massenet, and the fourth 
presents the principal Russian composers, ‘Tschai- 
kowsky, Borodin, and Rubinstein, besides illustrat- 
ing the development of the march form. The fifth 
gives some of the more important works of modern 
music—Raff, Liszt, and Wagner—and the sixth and 
final programme contains Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and the Finale from the first act of Wagner’s 
Parsifal.” 

The dates of public rehearsals and concerts will 
be as follows: Rehearsals, afternoons at two o’clock 
—Friday, November 2; Friday, November 23 ; 
Friday, December 14; Friday, January 18 ; Friday, 
February 15; Friday, March 15. Concerts, even- 
ings at 8:15—Saturday, November 3; Saturday, 
November 24; Saturday, December 15; Saturday, 
January 19; Saturday, February 16; Saturday, 
March 16. 


The Oratorio Society announces three afternoon 
public rehearsals and three evening concerts under 
the direction of Mr.*°Walter Damrosch. The works 
to he performed will be the “ Elijah,” “The 
Messiah,” and the “Missa Sollennis,” by Edward 
Grell, for the first time in America. The directors 
call the attention of the public to the performance 
of this remarkable work, which is written for four 
full choruses and sixteen soloists (four solo quartets) 
without instrumental accompaniment. Edward 
Grell, the composer, a disciple of the pure vocal 
school of Palestrina, conceived the work nearly 
throughout in sixteen distinct parts, which are com- 
bined with marvelous contrapuntal skill. A deep 
religious feeling pervades the composition, and the 
purest vocal effects are produced by the various 
grouping of the different voices and choruses. The 
dates of the performances will be as follows : ‘The 
rehearsals, at two o’clock on the afternoons of 
Wednesday, November 14, Wednesday, December 
26, and Wednesday, March 20. The concerts, at 
eight o'clock on the evenings of the Thursdays next 
following the dates of the rehearsals. 


Mr. Damrosch will continue this season his series’ 
of lectures at the piano, explaining the musical 
structure and inner meaning of the greater works 
on the programmes of the Symphony Society. To 
accommodate the increased demand for seats the 
Society has decided to give, besides the regular 
course of afternoon lectures for the general public, 
the same course in the evening for its associate 
members. Associate members are entitled to re- 
ceive four reserved seats in the parquet of the 
Metropolitan Opera-House for each of the six 
evening concerts of the Society, and four admission 
tickets to each of the evening lectures. 


Mr. Frank Van Der Stucken gives notice of four 
classical concerts to be given in Chickering Hall 
at half-past three o’clock on the afternoons of 
Wednesdays, October 17 and 31, and November 14 
and 28. The programmes include the following 
symphonies: Haydn’s in D major, Mozart’s “ Ju- 
piter,”” Beethoven’s in F major, besides Brahms’s 
“Tragic overture, and the overtures Lodoiska,” 
* Oberon,” “ King Lear,” and “'Tannhiiuser.” At 
the first concert Mr. Michael Banner will play 
Mozart's violin concerto in -E flat major, and Mr. 
Richard Hoffman, Bach’s pianoforte concerto in D 
minor. At the second concert Mme. Asher-Lucas 
will perform Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in E 
flat major on the occasion of her first appearance 
in America. . Mendelssohn's violin concerto in E 
minor will be produced at the third concert by an 
artist whose name is not given in the published 
scheme. At the fourth concert Mme. Rivé-King 
will play Saint-Saéns’s pianoforte concerto in G 
minor, and Mr. Victor Herbert will give the * Theme 
and Variations” from Tschaikowsky’s violoncello 
concerto. Miss Adeline Hibbard, Miss Marie Groebl, 
Mme. Herbert-Foerster, Miss Jennie Dutton, and 
Mrs. Marie Gramm, compose Mr. Van Der Stuck- 
en’s vocal contingent. The subscription (with re- 
served seat) for the four concerts is three dollars. 


= 
é 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Chris tian Union, oumagented with 
a postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
i” —“ will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable, 


1. We have had a discussion about the per- 
son to be served first at dinner. ‘Those whom 
we consider best authority say the hostess. 
Would the same rule apply to a dinner 
party ? 2. Pictures that are known as pho- 
togravures, by what process are ? 


The person to be served first at a din- 
ner party is the person sitting at the right 
of the host, who is supposed to be the 
guest of honor. It is customary to serve 
all the ladies before serving the gentle- 
men. Ina family dining alone we should 
suppose, of course, that the lady oceupy- 
ing the position of mother would be served 
first. 2. The process of photogravure in 
part is a secret of the trade. There are 
several processes, but all include the pho- 
tographing of the picture on some sub- 
stance like gelatine, which, on being 
exposed to the sun, becomes soft in all 
parts except those covered by the lines 
of the photograph. 


Where in New York City is the Woman’s 
Exchange ? Do they correspond with their 
patrons about the chances there offered for 
the sale of articles sent to the Exchange ? Do 
they fix the prices on any articles sent, or 
does the sender? Must samples first be sent 
to the Exchange? Do they tell people if 
they think their work will not sell before 
they send it ? READER. 

The Woman’s Exchange is at 329 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. The Secretary cor- 
responds with out-of-town patrons. The 
sender must affix the price to the articles 
sent. Samples must be sent, and all 
work passes through the hands of a com- 
mittee of ladies who decide as to whether 
the work shall be accepted and put on 
sale or not. Work is only accepted from 
members, or on a member’s certificate. 


— 


Will some one please tell me what are the 

ingredients used in making porter, and oblige 
READER OF THE UNION. 

If all reports are true, it would be a 
hard thing to say what is and what is not 
put into any kind of malt liquor. “ Porter” 
is defined as differing from ordinary ale 
in being of a darker color because made 
from malt highly kiln-dried or treated 
with burnt sugar or concentrated wort, 
burnt to form a coloring ingredient. 


Who wrote ‘‘ Lost to Sight. to Memory:} 


Dear,”’ or where can it be found? Those may 
not be the exact words of the quotation, but 
suppose they are. F.L.uH 


Bartlett’s “ Dictionary of Quotations ” 
says, “ Author unknown.” In-our copy of 
Bartlett some one has added in pencil, 
“Said to be on an old tombstone in Eng- 
land, prefaced by the line, ‘Our little 
Mary lieth here.’” 


Can you put me in communication with 
some person who hasa practical knowledge of 
candy-making? 1 want a variety of good 
recipes for chocolate dreps,”’ ‘* caramels,” 
“cream candies,’ and others. Is there any 
late work giving instructions for the manu- 
facture of pure fine candies ? If so, where can 
it be obtained ? R. A. V. 

Dick & Fitzgerald (New York) publish 
a confeetioner’s “ Handbook ” which might 
be of use ‘to you. 


Please give me some points regarding the 
use of finger-bowls. Are they considered es- 
sential? If used, is one placed for each plate ? 
My own opinion is that they are not so much 
used as formerly, and that one is placed at 
each plate, but a friend thinks differently, and 
I appeal to you,'as I wish to make no mistakes 
in giving a lunch and a dinner party. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Finger-bowls are considered essential 
after eating fruit. One is placed at each 
plate. 

Can you direct me as to the use of a hygrom- 
eter as a barometer? I have asimple hygrom- 
eter of my own construction (the dry and 
wet bulb thermometers) which I desire to use 
in this way. I mean, how can I judge of the 
conditions of the weather by the variations of 
atmospheric pressure? 2. What is under- 
stood by the complement of the dew-point, 
when it is not specified whether it be an excess 
of air temperature over the dew-point, or the 
reverse? 5. What is the difference between 
the vapor of the atmosphere and free moist- 
ure? Can you mention any book which 
would give me the desired information? Lf 
so, please give the title, price, and address. 


A. H. 


You will find these points discussed 


In your issue of October 11 you answer the 


inquiry of L. W.as to the author of the verses | 

nning “* There is no death,’ by thinking | 
the reference is to Longfellow’s * Resigna- | 
is inquirer you may be right, | 


tion.’’ As to this 
but can any one give me the author of the 
same beginning words with this continued « 
ere is no death! An angel's form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread ; 
He bears our best-loved things away. 
And then we call them dead.” D 


‘an any one inform me where a poem enti- 
tled ** General Warren’s return to this a. 
after an absence of one hundred years”? It 
was read at a New 
twenty-five years ago. I have the impression 
it was written by John Saxe, but do not find it 
in his Book of Poems that I have. C. A. C. 

L. W. asks for the author of ‘* What My 
Lover Said.”” It has been attributed to the 
late Richard Realf, to Mrs. O. C. Jones, of 
Louisiana, and to Homer Green, and thus 
bids fair to become a second “ Beautiful 


We have the Breeches Bible, which is 
indebted for its strange sobriquet to the 
translation “ Adam and Eve made them- 
selves breeches,” &c. For this edition, 
which first appeared in 1560 in quarto 
form,we are indebte] to the English reform- 
ers exiled at Geneva ; during the reign 
of Elizabeth it served as the regular famil y 
Bible, its popularity being mainly due to 
the Calvinistic comments which appeared 
freely on the margin. Then we have an 
edition, printed in 1717 at the Clarendon 
Press, known as the Vinegar Bible, because 
the parable of the Vineyard in the title 
to the twentieth chapter of St. Luke is 
printed “ parable of the Vinegar.” Mat- 
thew’s Bible, printed in London in 1551, 
was nicknamed the Bug Bible, from the 
fifth verse of the ninety-first Psalm being 
translated, “So that thou shalt not nede 
to be afraid for any Bugges by nighte.” 
The original idea of the word—terror— 
is still to be traced in bugbear, bugaboo. 
The Wicked Bible was printed in London 
in 1631, and was so called from the fact 
that the negation was omitted in certain 
of the commandments, the result being 
that the edition was suppressed and the 
printer fined £300 by Archbishop Laud, 
the money being, it is said, devoted to the 
purchase of a supply of Greek type for 
the use of the University of Oxford. The 
Whig or Placemaker’s Bible obtained its 
name from an error occurring in St. Mat- 
thew, v., 9, where “ Blessed are the place- 
makers” is substituted for “ peace- 
makers.” ‘The Treacle Bible has the pas- 
sage in Jeremiah, “Is there no balm in 
Gilead ?” rendered, “Is there no treacle 
in Gilead ?” and the Douay (R. C.) version 
has been described as the Rosin Bible, 
because the same passage has the word 
rosin instead of treacle. Many years ago 
there existed in the Stowe iivens the 
Book of Gospels on which the English 
Kings, down to Edward the Sixth, took 
the coronation oath, with a hugh brazen 
crucifix, which the monarchs kissed on its 
cover. The binding was uf ponderous oak 
boards an inch or so in thickness, fastened 
by huge leather thongs. The Printers’ 
Bible makes David pathetically complain 
that printers in place of princes have 
“persecuted him without a cause.”— 
[Murray’s Magazine. 


—The London “Christian World” 
says: “ Keshub Chunder Sen marveled at 
the patience with which he saw an Eng- 
lish congregation listen to a sermon about 
an hour long. Had the prophet of the 
Brahmo Somaj attended a Presbyterian 
service in Glasgow he might have won- 
dered at the patience of Christians. As 
a typical ‘ order of service’ in the churches 
of St. Mungo’s city, the following, gone 
through on Sunday morning, may be in- 
stanced : ‘ Prayer, a Psalm, reading of 
Two Psalms, Prayer, Psalm, Reading of 
a longish passage from the New Testa- 
ment, Prayer, Hymn, Sermon, Hymn, a 
fourth prayer, a Hymn, and then the 
ediction.’ ” 

—“*And do you receive a large sal- 
ary?” asked the searcher after informa- 
tion of the busy bartender. “ Well,” re- 
plied the knight of the beer pump, settin 
out half a dozen foaming glasses, wl 
draw the pay of a hundred men daily.” 
—f Boston Transcript. 


England Dinner some | 


New Subscriptions, 
$5.00. 
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4 New Subscription, 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 


RATES 


New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


S | ; 1 Renewal, | 


4 New Subscriptions, 
$10.00, 


30 Lafayette Place, 


LAWSON VALENTINE, Paresipenr. 


| 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, | 
| 
| 


NEW YORK, 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT 
B.—enuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across lapel. 


Sold b 
LIEBIG’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’td, London. 


Connecticut. 


JURTIS SCHOOL FOR (14) BOYS of Ib 

years and younger, at Brookfield Center, 
Conn. Takes entire charge of boys. Mth year. 
Never a case of sickness. A full pamphlet sent on 
application. FREDERICK 8S. CURTIS, Ph.B., Prin. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 


Bridgepo Conn. 
Address Mise PMILY NELSON, Principal. 


A} RS. MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls 
and Foung Ladies, Darien, Connecticut. Re- 
opens October 4, 1888. College, Preparatory, and 

terary Departments. Superior advan sin Lan- 
guages, Art, Piano, and Vocal Music. 


Massachusetts. 
COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 

NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 145 Dartmouth 


Instructors: D. M. Bunker, K. R. Cranford, 
Mercy A. Bailey. 

This well-established school opens Oct. 1. Full 
course in Drawing and Painting. Special atten- 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Lilus- 
trating. Begin at any time. For circulars address 
as ve. F. M. COWLES. 


OR circular of SELECT HOME SCHOOL, 
Waverley, Mass. (seven miles from Boston), 
ease address the Principal, Miss L. A. HILL. 


ERED'K ¢. ROBERTSON, 


OCTOBER 1 
ORATORY. 


{Hosmer Hall, Hartford. 
13°. Beacon Street, Boston. 


New Jersey. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
Will reopen September 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 
A HOME FOR THE BOYS. Select, thorough, sue- 
cessful. Established 31 Years. Terms, $300. 


_ (CALEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng.) 


hew York. 
| ARDEEN'S SCHOOL BULLETIN A 
racuse, N. Y., may be depended on eo te 


cy, Sy 
nish suitable teachers, end to inform no others. 


\ ISSES A. & M. FALCONER PERRELNS’ 
"2 GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Removed to spacious 
house, 244 Lenox Ave., New York. Tenth year begins 
september 27th. = Boarding pupils, $600 per year. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 24, 1382, 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afgairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1887, to Jlst December, 1887....... 1.642. 
Premiums on Policies not marked otf ise 

1,417,600 12 
Total Marine Premiums................... $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887, to 3lst December, 1887............ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

Returus of Pre- 

miums and ex- 

788,346 38 

Assets, viz.: 


The has the followi 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. ... $8,622,565 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 

Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,362,986 
cee coal $12,237,283 35 
Six 


r cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
of profits will be pait to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives n and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
mest. 
he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 w 

be redeemed and pail to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date ail Inter. 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 

ved on an er Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY HAWLEY. 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW: JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, GEORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON w. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINIURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 

ILLIAM DEGROUOT, ISAAC BELL. 
HORACE GRAY EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM k. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IKA BURSLEY 
C. A. HAND. JAMES A. HEWLETT. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, G Y 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TOURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAV EN, 2d Vice-President. 


COOD NEWS 


TO LADIES. 
reatest Inducements ever of- 
t 


fered. Now's your time to ge 
up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moas 


GomPAaNy 
- Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Wehster’s Dictionary. 


For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P O. Box'239.- 31 and 3 Vesey St.. New York. 


Those ‘answering an Adrvrertise- 


ment will confer a Jaror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
that they saw 
in The Christian Union, 


the Advrertise- 


Oct. 18, 1888. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. = | 
ee Wood & Co., New York). | 
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LITERARY DRAM-DRINKING. 


The mischief of voracious novel-read- 
ing is really much more like the mischief 
of dram-drinking than appears at first 
sight. It tends to make all other literary 
nourishment intolerable, just as dram- 
drinking tends to make all true food in- 
tolerable, and to supersede food by drink. 
The voracious novel-reader of to-day, as 
we have said, rejects Scott, because Scott’s 
novels contain so much good food that is 
not mere story-telling. The genuine 
novel-reader detests what he calls tame 
stories—stories in which the interest is 
not exaggerated and piled up ten times 
as high as the interests of ordinary life. 
He wants always to be feeling a thrill of 
excitement running through his nerves, 
always to be living in imagination through 
the coucentrated essence of the perils of 
a hundred adventurous lives, instead of 
toiling calmly through the ordinary hopes 
and fears of one. N o state of mind can 
be more unwholesome, because none is 
more calculated to divert the energies 
from the sort of quiet task to which they 
should be habitually applied, and to keep 
them stretched on the tenter-hooks of 
expectation, waiting for a sort of strain 
which is never likely to occur, and if it 
did occur would certainly not find a man’s 
energies any the better prepared for it for 
having been worn out previously with a 
long series of imaginary excitements. 
The habit of dram-drinking, it is said, 
leads to fatty degeneration of the heart 
—t.e., excessive fattening round the 
heart, and weak action of the heart in 
consequence. So, too, the habit of excit- 
ing novel-reading leads to a fatty degen- 
eration of the literary mind—i. e., to an 
unhealthy and spasmodic action of the 
imagination, and a general weakening of 
the power of entering thoroughly into the 
solid interests of real life. So far as we 
know, the only effective cure for this 
habit of literary dram-drinking—a cure 
not always fortheoming—is a moral shock 
of some kind which exposes the hollow- 
ness of all these unreal interests, and 
makes them appear as artificial and melo- 
dramatic as they actually are. That, 
however, is a cure which is an extremely 
painful one, almost cruel in its disillu- 
sionizing power.—[ London Spectator. 


PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 

Summing up the principal results which 
have been attained in the last half-cent- 
ury, we may mention (over and above the 
accumulation of facts) the theory of 
evolution, the antiquity of man, and the 
far greater antiquity of the world itself ; 
the correlation of physical forces and the 
conservation of energy ; spectrum anal- 
ysis and its application to celestial phys- 
ics ; the higher algebra and the modern 
geometry ; lastly, the innumerable appli- 
cations of science to practical life—as, 
for instance, in photography, the loco- 
motive engine, the electric telegraph, the 
spectroscope, and most recently the elec- 
trie light and the telephone. ‘To science, 
again, we owe the idea of progress. The 
ancients, says Bagehot, “had no concep- 
tion of progress ; they did not so much 
as reject the idea ; they did not even en- 
tertain it.” It is not, I think, now going 
too far to say that the true test of the 
civilization of a nation must be measured 
by its progress in science.—[Sir John 
Lubbock. 


JAPANESE SOCIAL FORM AND 
JAPANESE ENGLISH. 


A well-known citizen of Detroit has 
kindly permitted the “Free Press” to 
make copies of two —. Japanese 
documents in his possession. ‘The letters, 
which explain themselves, will illustrate 
the effect of applying the Japanese idiom 
to English, as well as the extreme to 
which formal courtesy goes in Japanese 
correspondence. 

Following is a translation of an invita- 
tion to a wedding reception, which was 
sent by an American to Japanese friends, 
250 of whom were present : 

Respectful announcement. Inasmuch 
as your honorable health keeps pace with 
the advancement of the summer, we 
humbly lift up to you our congratulations. 
Moreover since we also * “extinguishing 
the sunlight” in God’s merey, we beg 
that your heart be in peace. 


* Passing!our days. 


However, in order to make somewhat 
evident our joyful heart over the perform- 
ance of the wedding of our man-child, 
Doremus Seudder, and the woman E, C. 
Kendall, which will take place on the 
twenty-first day of this month, and be- 
cause we are desirous of opening a place 
of congratulation, although there is noth- 
ing of a feast, we humbly beseech you to 
bend around your honorable — to 


our abode on the evening of that day at 


7:30 o’clock. Our heads we maintain in 

a bowed position before you. 
Henry SCUDDER, 
FANNY SCUDDER. 

The response is an illustration of the 
English composition of a Japanese con- 
vert : 

No. 120 Higast ORBATADORI NuIGATA, 
KIcHLIISHIRO, NAKABAYASKI, 

KirsayosLta, NAKAMURA, 30 July, 1888, 
Our Dear Sir, Mr. Dr. D. Scudder : 

Now it is a very hot season, but are 
you in vigorous? If you are in good 
healthy, it is very happiness. We are 
always in vigorous, therefore don’t mind 
us. At few days ago Mr. Hirose and Mr. 
Hirotsu came to Niigata from Kyeto, and 
a few Christian’s brethren who are living 
in this city are making a prayer assembly 
of a week in church, and all are working 
and wishing the grace of Lord. At 
present in this city there are living few 
Christians, but we do not disappoint. 

We wish that you will tell this to our 
dear your parents, sister, and many a 
brethren who are living in Nikko. 

Permit ends sentence. 
—[Detroit Free Press. 


“THE RIGHT MAN FOR OUR 
CHURCH.” 


From the “Open Letter”. by Forrest 
F. Emerson under the above title in the 
October ‘Century ” we quote the follow- 
ing : In proof of the singular demands 
sometimes made upon the minister, not 
only for needful qualifications not looked 
for in other professions, but also for those 
which do not really form a part of the 
clergyman’s necessary outfit for his work, 
I offer for perusal a letter written less 
than five years ago by a member of a 
church in one of the largest and oldest 
and—will it be believed ?—most cultured 
of our American cities. It was written 
by one layman to another. The writer 
was a member of the “supply commit- 
tee’ appointed to “look for the right 
man” as pastor, and the epistle is one of 
inquiry into the fitness of a certain minis- 
ter who has been recommended to him 
for the position. Leaving out dates and 
proper names and a single sentence 
which might furnish a clue to identifica- 
tion, I give the letter verbatim, without 
correction of rhetoric, grammar, italics, 
or punctuation. 


Mr. 

My Dear Str: I have this day read your 
letter directed tomy friend Mr.......... rela- 
tive to Rev. M y 
church relation is with church, chair- 
man of the committee &c.—delegated to find 
just the man for church. e have 
enjoyed the opportunity in listening to sev- 
eral fine spenkehd—tul very few of them are 
considered what is needed—or fitted for this 
pulpit and people,—a defect in voitce—phy- 
sique or mannerism. It requires a strong full 
rounded voice—to be heard in the auditorium 
of the sanctuary—we can seat 1200, & every- 
body must hear in our church. Our congre- 
gation during the time , 
been with us has averaged 700 or 800—We 
mnst have a man who has the make up tem- 
porally & spiritually, who will bring in 1300 & 
fill us to overflowing—Our church member- 
ship is 400—we want a membership not less 
than 1200— We think with God’s help & the 
right man—who is a good seed sower, can do 
it—-we have a good operative foree——& there 
is material in abundance di to be 

uare-hewed & numbered for the bui wy 
The streets are full of houses on both sides 
there are to be found rough ashlers to be 
hammered—We need a master workman in 


the gospel. 

ill you please give me the exact measure- 
ment of Mr. ..50..0> (confidentially if you 
say 80) that is to 


s he aman of deep piety? & yet a social 

ready man—an original man? in thought 
& utterances—a real student of God—man & 
Are his illustrations forcible & im- 
pressive? &c. &c. Does he use a manu- 
script? What is his salary? How much 
family 7—where did he graduate, in Theol- 
ogy? How does he stand on the Andover 
question? &e, I am satisfied that some are 
born to be Teachers. If my request is grant- 
ed and the reply is satisfactory | feel sure 
that some of our committee will go and listen 


Fraternally yours 
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SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
CONTROLLED 


‘OUR COFFEES HAVE A BATION 


SEAL BRAND 


air-tight tin cans. 
ADE BLE 


ou 


coffees. 
suit your taste as no other coffee 


only to 

opportunit 
receipt of 
free 
CHASE & SANBORN, 96 


CHASE & SANBORN 


crown, REPRESENTING 


Warranted not to contain a single 


dealers. 


< surpassing all others 
Justly called 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
vo and aromatic high grade 
io bean, and guaranteed to 


will, at a moderate price. Always 


e are exclusively an importing house, selling 


But to 


4 whole roasted (unground), in 1 Ib. air-tight parchment packages. 


give consumers an 


of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
y mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. Address 

BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
Made rom English Fresh Fruits 


ND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER, 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


NATU PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 
sease disease cA 


Bright’s Di 
Broadway 


sof Uri 
Send for pamphlet, 298 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER C0. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 

All water 1s filled 
with impurities during 
the rainy season. 

This Filter will 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


Open cut shows Filter Address as above for 
Dies used in our Fil- Descriptive Price-List. 
ters and Separate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. nion. 


& rt. ot sg there, write us for free sam- 
ples. MEN ALOU K and SPECIAL DIA- 
BETIC are invaluable waste-repairing 

ipsin, Diabetes, Devility & Chil- 


i. No bran; mainly free from starch. 
usesWothing equals our HEALTIL 
circular offering 4 Ibs. free. 


Estey'G rgan Co: 
BRATTLEBORO Te 2, 


ATE 
ALogu 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERsS. 


This old and pp tomy remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidne? 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, 
or six for $5.00. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


H, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
sufficiently for every-day and business con- 

versation, Dr. Ricn. 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all _— 
Sample + 
ers, 


FRENC 


tions, and correction of exercises. 
cents. Liberal terms to teach 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. ¢ 


GURE® DE Cusmionzp Ean Daves. 
the 
Comfortable, 


wh heard distinctly 
invisible, Illustrated book & REE. Addres 
or call on F. HISCOX.,, RAR Broedway, N.Y. 


by Pace’s Pav. Iurnover 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


FARWELL & RHINES,Props., Watertown,N.Y 


New York. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The rates for money here have again 
distinctively eased off and are now two 
to two mon | one-half per cent. on call. 
This is due in part to the rapid return of 
funds to the banks from the hands of in- 
vestors, received by them as interest and 
dividend on securities. In all, over 330,- 
000,000 were thus distributed on the Ist 
instant ; and in part to the payments 
made during the past ten days by the 
Government for bonds purchased. During 
this month some eighteen to twenty mill- 
ions of bonds have been taken on account of 
the Sinking Fund ; besides, the Govern- 
ment has paid out over $7,000,000 for in- 
terest on four per cent. bonds. The very 
exceptional condition exists now of a higher 
call rate for money inthe London open 
money market than inthe New York 
money market. This is brought about, 
no doubt, by the fact that during the nine 
months of this year we have shipped very 
little gold abroad. Usually we ship from 
twenty to thirty millions of dullars gold 
during the time named, principally in 
April, May, June, and J uly ; ; but this year 
an extraordinary demand for our various 
railway securities has furnished, in these, 
a substitute for specie, and our balances 
have been settled in these. It was ap- 
—— that, with a higher rate for 

unds in London, we might see this con- 
dition reversed, and our securities coming 
home again ; but, somehow, the theory 
does not work; on the contrary, after a 
week or two of cessation in this foreign 
buying, during which a few securities 
have been resold here for Londonaccount, 
the orders to buy are again coming in, 
and exchange is again weak without hav- 
ing even touched the gold shipping 
point ; it is now one per cent. below that 
point. - A half million gold was shipped 
one day this week, but it was on a special 
order, and bound for South America, and 
had no reference to our European ex- 
changes. The only movement of gold 
now, if any takes place this year, will be 
this way. And money rates are bound to 
be very cheap for the rest of the season. 

A reduction of the Atchison & Topeka 
Railway Company’s dividend for the 
quarter to only one-half per cent. was to 
make up a dividend of four per cent. for 
the year. This is a great change—from 
six and seven per cent. to four per 
cent. per annum—but no de and not 
so great as in the case Burlington & 
Quincy. The importance of this change 
rests with the Boston market, from a 
this stock has been distributed mostl 
New England investors, where the bul | 0 
itis now held. Of course, a change in 
dividends of so sharp a nature hurts and 
discourages investors, and many of them 
have forced their holdings on a weak 
market, producing a decline in the Boston 
market in this stock of ten to twelve per 
cent. to 68}; but after a few days of such 
work it was discovered that this low-priced, 
sacrificed stock had gone into strong 
hands, and that the scare was practically 
over, so that, on* Thursday, a reaction 
ensued which carried the stock up five per 
cent. to 73-4. The effect of this violent 
decline was to check general buying in 
the New York markets, and to depress 
somewhat the general list. This did not 
last long, however, and prices, as a rule, 
are fully up to the closing of a week ago, 
with a very strong and higher market for 
several descriptions of shares, and with an 
outlook that seems to promise an active 
and advancing market for the week to 
come. Bonds are also advancing; the 
feature from first to last in the market of 
the past four months has been an advane- 
ing bond market—first in the higher- 
priced bonds, and now in the lower grades. 
This latter we predicted some time ago 
as a natural outcome of the absorbing of 
the better descriptions of debentures. The 
export movement from this port thus far tor 
the past two weeks of the month has been 
very fair, amounting to over $13,000,000, 
and this in the face of light wheat export 
Shipments. The September corner in 
wheat has left a very feverish, unsettled 
market both in Chicago and here, and the 
prices both for cash he and for options 
are distinctly above rates. 
is no mistaking the fact that a sharp 
(lemand for our wheat, and comparatively 
light supplies, are anticipated. This has 
already been discounted in the price now 
for wheat and flour both, and an advance 
of two dollars a barrel has already taken | AND 


place in the latter. Until these violent 
changes can be adjusted in trade and con- 
sumption, the cereal markets will continue 
to be unsettled. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, $1,606,800 
Specie, increase...... ... 147,100 
Legal tenders, decrease. . 823,300 
posits, increase........ 1,707,000 

@, decrease......... 1,102,950 


The city bank surplus reserve is now 
about $10,300,000. 


—“The Christian Register” thus de- 
scribes a church hospitality machine : “It 
is to be placed in the vestibule of the 
church. e stranger drops a five-cent 
nickel in the slot. A metallic hand, fed 
by a current of ice-water, dro from a 
concealed arm, and is extended to the 
visitor, while a phonograph, set in motion 
by the same nickel, welcomes the stranger 
in a few mechanical phrases. An auto- 
matic usher, operated by a cold chill, gen- 
erated from an internal refrigerator, con- 
ducts the stranger to his seat. We were 
about to apply for a patent on this inven- 
tion, but learned that, with slight modifi- 
cations, the invention has already been in 
use in some churches for a good many 
years, the unimportant difference being 
that the nickel is put into the contribution 
box instead of a box at the front door.” 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed Go Tok 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission f 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


HE MIDDLESEX: 
DOANKING Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000. 


Offers 6 ne cent. DEBENTURES and 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
aa eal COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 
ntures. 


Chartered 1872, and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of Connecticut BANK COMMISSIONERS. 


The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 


Insurance Com panies, Banks other Corporations, 
and Trustees have invested lurged: y in the securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown. 
Graves & Vinton Co., Western Managers, St. Paul. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
ll Wall Street, New York. 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
54 Equitable Building, Boston. 


Texas Loans at E got Por ht Per Cont. 

Having had an experience ale years in a. 
veying Lands and six yearsin Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 
Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
¢ ee Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
or 


E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference ission t 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Joun Gururis, Pres. N. 
L. 


J. 
H. Pounps, Vice-Pres. A. T. 


Negotiates First Mo on Real Estate. All 
interest terest payable sem New York Ex- 
change. ral rates of ne expense to 
ivory holding securities offered by this Com 
on to make SAF FE aw d 

PT PAYMENT of PRINCIPAL 

AMPHLET. 


REST. MSEND FOR OUR P 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


20 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and ertenge Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 


Assets, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
with choicest security. — ios information of 
Simmons, Vice-President. E. 8. Onmssy, Pres. 
1 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. 000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, 10WA. 


Negotiates First Mo e Loans on inspected farms 
in lowaand Eastern Ne sasha, — yw on first-class city 
real es tate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 


years’ experience without loss to any investor. 

We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 

companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 

many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 


Treas. Marble Rutland, 
A, » orrison, Peterboro gh, 
i. A. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Private Bankers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Investments made. First M security. Inter- 


est 6, 7, and 8 Per Lent. Net to Investors. In- 
terest Coupons collec 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and St. Paul i Notional Sant, 
Paul, Minn., and 


nal Bank, Boston, Mass. 


J. New- 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS.} 


rt to 8 r cent. 
First Mo o pe 


Semi Anant by W. 

CLA T CO., Neg sums of $200 and 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without c BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNIO a fteen youre experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Refer tothe ‘* Congregation- 
alist.” Send for Form, Circular, and references 


before you invest elsew 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST €0., 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
rdin Cyan for investments of ONE 
ND LLA or more in 
FARM payi ven Per 
Cent. net, in KANSAS ni’ I NAT BANK 
STOCKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or ui re, 
= easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
f solid tad ay prefer. Please write to 
JOHN Baird Building, Kan- 
Cite erences. Mention this 
paper.) 


ARNSWORTH [OAN 
G 1ST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Db REALT 
in Minneapolis, and St. P 8/ 
ections free, for pamphiet with 


Perfect title, absolute security, sonal pay ment, 
forms and referenc Fast and West. 
COMPANY, 


Capital Subscribed - ©3.000,008 00 
Paid in (Cash) 1,000,¢ 00 

Surplus and U ndivided Profits 115,444 82 
Assets 84,035,945 25 


SIX PER CENT. DE BENTURES. 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The 
American re and Tsust Company of New York, and 
further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
5 and 6 Per Cons. Bonds Running Three 


a to Tears. 
la. 4th & St. 
ila.,cor. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


New York, 208 B’wa 
Boston, | 


- 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, | KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 


. GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kan. 


101 DEVONSHIRE BOSTON, MASS. 
N.Y. A pemey. HAYES & CO., 
I Broadway. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


A solid C) PER cen 


mortgages on productive 


approved Tacoma 
National Bank. EST OF REFERENCES 
AND Correspondence  Solici- 


“SALLEN’ ©. “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


‘AFE INVESTMENTS 

Capital, $ $750, 000 

ao. of $1, 106,016. seventeen years of 

interest and principal 

Gut or the loss of a dollar. Real Estat 

in amounts of $5 and up. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; °r 


Surplus, $355. 

Fad we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 

have been returned 

rstM and Debenture Bonds and 

De ment, 8300 and up- 

ties furnished b 

flew York Mang’? WENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadwan 


and interest bo guaranteed Capi. 

interest. $7,066,200 of 

6 % ? I 2 % to investors with- 
always on band for sa 

J.B. WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wii 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THi 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY 


Its main Reon and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV’ 
ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Pym 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of througb 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock tsiand Route.” 
@xtends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGION, WICHITA, 

SON, CALDWELL, and all points in 

KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch ‘raverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 

“ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or addrese 


=.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gen’] Manager. Ths. & Pass. Agt 
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THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


FOR AND FROM OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We desire to call the attention of our subscribers 
who are about to renew their subscriptions to our 
New Crus Rare advertisement on another page. 
By sending the name of another person, not now 
a subseriber, with your own, $1 may be saved. 
There are other points in the same advertisement 


worthy of careful attention. 

We would like to correspond with some per- 
son in every church in the country who would be 
willing to try and get up a club of five or more. If 
any one who reads this wants to begin at once, or 
knows of any one who would, we shall be glad to 
furnish free copies to use for this purpose. 

We give considerable space this week to what 
others say, and we believe that the following letters 
express the views of a very large majority of our 


subscribers : 
Bastrop, Tex. 

I wish to be considered a lifelong subseriber, for the 
Union is essential to my happiness. 

No other paper takes its place, and no other gives so 
much for so little money. Its clear thought, just views 
of current events, and loving charity did not cease when 
the intellectual Henry W. Beecher stepped from the 
editorial chair. 

Long may the Christian Union continue to bless the 


world, and speak forth in the future as in the past. 
Mrs. S. J. O. 


Wasuineton, D.C. 

I could not possibly get along without it. I owe 
more to it than I can ever tell for teaching me justice 
and charity, for helping me to look at all sides of a 
question, and to search for the truth above all things 
else. Miss C, E. P. 


Conn. 
The Christian Union is the best a paper in 
the United States. gv. A. J. S. 


Burton, Ohio. 
You are the paper after my own heart in this, that 
you are trying to give to every one a fair hearing, and 
to all subjects a fair discussion, and are preaching the 
Gospel as taught in the Bible without any sectarian 
bias. That is just the kind of Christianit a is 


GRINNELL, Iowa. 

I cannot express my appreciation of the Union as a 
weekly visitor, friend, and teacher. In fact, I find no 
other to compare with it in excellence. 

Rey. J. M. C. 


Lamourie P, O., La. 
It is impossible to put into words all the good things 
I think of your paper. So fair, so just, so eomprehen- 
sive, and withal so full of sweet charity in its judg- 
ments of all things and all people. rs. W. P. 


WynNEwoopn, Pa. 
I find great pleasure, comfort, and edification in The 
Christian Union, and recommend it to my family and 
frends. X. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
I could not get on without the very best religious 
paper in the world. C. B.C. 


PRINCETON, Mass. 
It does as much good as all the other papers that 
come into the family combined. Rev. W. S. 


PorTLAND, Me. 
I am very much interested in your paper, and regard 
it as the very best of the kind I have ever taken. I 
wish you great success. C.C. C. 


Lispon, Dak. 
We would do without many comforts before givin 
up The Christian Union. It is more than meat cod 
drink, pastor, teacher, or preacher. No one more fully 
realizes its worth than the snow-bound dwellers in a 
Dakota prairie home. Mrs. C. E. F. 


MILLERIDGE, Me. 

I regard The Christian Union as the ablest weekly 
paper published in America. I receive regularly the 
papers of four different denominations. I am not of 
your church, but I could better afford to part with 
every paper | take, not excepting those of my own 
church, than I could part with The Christian Union. 
In the study and in the parlor it is equally a necessity. 

Rey. J. E. B. 


PETERSBURG, Va. 

The whole paper is excellent and a great educator, 
and I hope that it may long continue its and 
healthful influence. Mrs. J. E.C. 

GLENSHAW, Pa. 

I like a paper that respects a man’s honest convic- 
tion and is not engaged every now and then in pitiful 
attempts to show that it is sometimes wrong to do 
right. Rev. J. B. T. 


AN APPEAL FOR CAST-OFF CLOTHES FOR 
WAIFS. 


Tur New Yorx Sociery ror THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 
No. 100 East Twenry-Tuirp Srreer, 
New York, October 11, 1888. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The clothing-room of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children is entirely empty. 
Over one thousand miserable little children rescued by 
it as the a _ months from the slums of this 
city have completely used up all the scanty supply it 
had on hand. 

The wraps in which these poor little creatures are 
brought to the Society are so saturated with filth and 
vermin that it becomes necessary in almost every case 
to burn them up and replace them with new clothing. 

Will not the charitable appreciate this appeal, and 
send, without delay, to the Society such cast-off cloth- 
ing and shoes for children as will replenish its empty 
stores ? 

If notice be mailed to the Society, it will gladly send 
to any residence indicated for such donation. 

The need is an imperative one, and the children are 
really suffering for the supply. The winter is approach- 
ing, and promises to be severe. 

Ev.srivce T. Gerry, President. 


GLEANINGS FROM ‘THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCEs. 
METHOD IN MODESTY. 


He was such a pleasant fellow, 

So polite, so polished, too ; 
Everywhere we went together, 

He would murmur, * After you !”’ 


Did we reach a door together, 
He would never first go through, 
But would wait and let me pass him, 
Saying softly, ** After you !”’ 


Was there anything we wanted, 
And was not enough for two, 

He would always let me have it, 
Always muttered, ** After you !”’ 


So it was on each occasion, 
Whatsve’er the case might be ; 

He would never be the leader, 
But was always after me. 


He has borrowed fifty dollars, 
__ Maybe ’tis a passing whim ; 
But he has not since been heard of, 
And now I am after him.—[{The Harvard. 


BEECHERISMS. 


The real democratic American idea is, not that every 
man shall be on a level with every other man, but that 
every man shall have liberty to be what God made him, 
without hindrance. 


There is no liberty to men whose passions are stronger 
than their religious feelings ; there is no liberty to men 
in whom ignorance predominates over knowledge ; there 
is no liberty to men who know not how to govern them- 
selves. 

When you have augmented the individual power of 
the race, you have destroyed the throne and the tyrant. 


It is the heart that makes aman rich. He is rich or 
poor according to what he is, not according to what he 
has. 


What one gets for nothing is the least value of any- 
thing. What one earns is all value. 

Money in the hands of one or two men is like a dung- 
heap in a barnyard. So long as it lies in a mass, it 
does no good ; but, if it is only spread out evenly on the 
ae everything will grow.—{ Proverbs from Plymouth 

ulpit. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS GALORE. 


The Desk desires to call special attention to the 
“ American Garden ” magazine, the monthly periodical 
devoted to the “ Art which does mend Nature.” “The 
American Garden” is peculiarly the friend and co- 
worker of gardening folk, whether amateur or profes- 
sional. Most members of our Christian Union family 
would read it with pleasure and profit, and a postal 
card will bring copy for inspection. A fuller announce- 
ment appears elsewhere in these columns. 


BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS. 


Among the dry-goods announcements in this week’s 
issue of The Christian Union will be found one of 
Messrs. J. McCreery & Co., inviting the attention of 
the readers of The Christian Union to a line of fine 
black goods at bargain — This firm have a special 


department for mail order business, and give particular 
and most careful attention to all communications from 
customers residing at a distance from the city. 
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AND RUMOR. 


—The advertisement of a book sale in 
London recently contained the following : 
“ And included in this sale is an accumu- 
lation of recent books, mostly with the 
edges unopened,as published, the property 
of a well-known eritic.” 

'—The curious fact is stated by the 
Church Missionary “ Intelligencer” that 
Pundit Raghunath Rao, the Dewan of 
Indore, has put forth a catechism of the 
Aryan Vedic religion, which proved on 
examination to have been copied, word for 
word, from the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism—omitting the ques- 
tions respecting Christ. Only it was ex- 
panded into some twenty thousand ques- 
tious and answers. On this fact being 
Spe out to the Dewan, he defended 

is compilation on the ground that the 
truths were common to both religions, 
and he wished to use a formulary that 
might commend itself to both Christians 
and Hindus. 

—Another side of the annexation ques- 
tion: “It has occurred to us,” remarks 
the Halifax “ Herald,” “that the present 
is an opportune time for the British For- 
eign Office to consider the propriety of 
taking steps to reacquire possession of the 
United States of America.” 

—There is one old-time habit, says an 
exchange, that used to be widely preva- 
lent in the United States, especially in the 
West and Sonth—the tobaecco-chewing 
habit—that has certainly declined in the 
present generation. The manufacturers 
of chewing tobacco say that the trade in 
it has not grown with the growth of our 
population, but that in many States it is 
less than half as large as it used to be 
before the war. In the New England 
States it has become of very slight ae- 
count.. The States in which it now has 
the greatest hold are Kentucky, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas. It is an un- 
wholesome habit, offensive to decent peo- 
ple, and ought to disappear. 

—At a certain hour every day—from 5 
to 6 vp. M.—from 40,000 to 50,000 persons 
leave New York City by railroad. Be- 
tween 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 persons 
enter and leave the city every year. 
Nearly 1,700 regular passenger trains en- 
ter and leave the depots of New York 
and her sister cities daily, exclusive of 
excursion trains. Ten years ago there 
weie not 500, 

—Awhile ago a student preached in a 
New England city “with a view.” After 
his Sunday evening sernion one of the 
“pillars” said to him: “ We have been 
much pleased with your sermons, and I 
am very sorry we are never going to see 
you again.” This suggestive remark 
convinced the candidate that he was not 
likely to be elected to the vacant pulpit. 
—[Christian Inquirer. 

—An ambiguous phrase was that used 
by a missionary from the South Sea Isl- 
ands who wrote: “Our smal! foree of 
brethren seems to be absolutely unable to 
cope with the distress that prevails in this 
dark and benighted land. Many of the 
natives are starving for food. Please 
send at once a few more missionaries.” 

—A new source of trouble has been 
developed in India through religious con- 
flicts between the Mohammedans and the 
Brahmins. This year the Mohammedan 
festival of Muharram and the Brahmin 
feast of Ramila came at the same time, 
and the attitude of the Hindus and Mus- 
sulmans was so threatening that troops 
had to be called out. In the Bijnour dis- 
trict there was an actual riot, and several 
of the crowd were killed. 

—Seeing the fine raiment which is con- 
spicnous in many churches, and the evi- 
dently small contributions when the plates 
or baskets are passed, one is not sur- 
prised that a London preacher exclaimed : 
“When I look at the congregation I 
say, ‘Where are the poor?’ When I 
count the offertory im the vestry, I say, 
‘Where are the rich ??”—[Christian In- 
quirer. 

—Says a clergyman of New York: “I 
think I speak for a great many sensible 
Americans when I protest against the 
silly tomfoolery of ‘ christening’ vessels. 
Not only is the practice a childish sur- 
vival of the past age, but it is a piece of 
_gross irreverence to parody Christian 

Cention in this way. ‘There is no objec- 
tion to some simple ceremony in giving a 
vessel a name, although even that is out 
of place in this busy age. But it is shock- 
ing to have vessels ‘christened,’ that is, 


made members of the Christian church, 
by means of a bottle of champagne. By 
the way, if it necessary to thus formally 
name ships, why isn’t it just as necessary 
to go through the same ceremonies in 
naming flat houses and office buildings ?” 


HIS CONTRIBUTION. 


There are times when a man’s patriot- 
ism may be measured by the alacrity with 
which he opens his purse ; there are others 
when personal sacrifice becomes the gauge 
of religious fervor. A church festival, 
says one of our exchanges, had been ar- 
ranged by the members of a small society. 

In making preparations for the event 
no one was more valuable than Zeke, the 
colored coachman employed by a wealthy 
lady. He worked with a will, and asa 
reward, his mistress told him he might eat 
all he could. Zeke grinned from ear to 
ear, and sat down at one of the tables. 

A pretty maid tripped to his side. He 
ordered ice-cream and cake. The order 
was soon dispatched, and another de- 
manded. 

Zeke ate and ate and ate. It required 
two other pretty maids to serve him. 
Cake and ice-cream a dozen times, then 
strawberries and cake, were called. The 
assemblage was amazed. He actually 
consumed twelve orders of ice-cream and 
eake, and twelve of strawberries and 
eake. His check was three dollars. 


He arose from the table, turned to his 
mistress, who stood near, and handed her 
the check, with the remark : 

“ Dare’s de bill, madam ; I’se done been 
eatin’ for de Lor’, an’ it cos’ free dollo’s.” 


- 


JUMPING SPIDERS. 


These spiders, jumpers, belong to the 
group which naturalists call the saltatory 
spiders. Some of them are disguised, as 
if for protective resemblance, with the 
costume of a hymenopterous insect, or 
under an aspect resembling that of ants. 
Producing only a small quantity of silk, 
they hide themselves in cracks in the 
walls or in fissures of bark in the shadow 
of the foliage, and make themselves a 
lodge out of a smooth or flossy tissue. At 
the laying of its eggs, the jumper shuts 
itself up in its shell. One species deposits 
its eggs without any covering; a more 
fortunate species closes them in a sack 
with thin and almost diaphanous walls. 
Not having the faculty of spinning webs, 
the saltatory spiders are hunters, and 
have to fast if the weather is bad. On pleas- 
ant days they are to be found all around, 
and, having eyes all over the —— 
region, some of them quite small and 
others of enormous size, they can look 
accurately through all the surrounding 
space, which they explore slowly and with 
eare. If a fly is im sight, the spider 
lances itself upon it with dizzy rapidity. 
It measures its distance so well that it 
rarely misses; but, if this should happen, 
no harm comes to it, for it has fixed a 
thread to its starting-point, which, un- 
rolling as it leaps, prevents its striking 
upon the ground, and affords an easy road 
back to its ition.—[ Popular Science 
Monthly for October. 


A REMARKABLE RECOVERY THAT 
HAS ADDED AN IDIOM TO THE 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 


In Wheeling, W. Va., there is a colloquial- 
ism that is universally understood and almost 
hourly used. It is heard on the streets when 
friends meet, and at the railroad stations and 
steamboat landings, when citizens return 
home: ** Can this be Mrs. Kelley?’ The epi- 
sode which these words reeall is a touching 
one. Mrs. Kelley is the daughter of Colonel 
and Mrs. James Hornbrook, and during the 
Civil War she was a Florence Nightingale in 
the strongest, noblest sense. Her arduous 
labors broke down her health, and she became 
totally paralyzed from the hips to the feet. 


The trunk of her body was the seat of violent | 


neuralgic pains. After many years of suffer- 
ing she was brought to Philadelphia on a bed, 
enduring indescribable agonies on the cars 
There she was placed under the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey & Pale 
then on Girard Street, and now at 1,529 Arch 
Street, in that city. Her home physician re- 
garded her case as hopeless, and it appeared 
so to her Philadelphia doctors. ut at the 
end of a few months she was restored to the 
use of her limbs, and at the end of a year was 
completely restored. She then returned 
home, married, aud has enjoyed life ever 
since. And when her friends meet her they 
ask: “*Can this be Mrs. Kelley?’ A pam- 
phlet giving full details of this and many 


othercures sent free on application. 


Impure Blood 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, 
Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no per- 
manent cure for these complaints until 
the poison is eliminated from the sys- 
tem. To do this thoroughly, the safest 
and most effective medicine is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“For the past twenty-five years I 
have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. In my 
opinion, the best remedial agencies for 
the cure of all diseases arising from im- 
purities of the blood are contained in 
this medicine.””»—G. C. Brock, Drug- 
gist, Lowell, Mass. 

“My wife was for a long time a suf- 
ferer from tumors on the neck. Noth- 
ing did her any good until she tried 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 
made a complete cure.’’— W. S. Martin, 
Burning Springs, W. Va. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.””— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


MEDAL, PAKIG, 
AKER’ 


Breaktist Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thre: 
times the strength of Cocoa mixee 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economt 
cal, costing less than one cent ¢ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing 
atrengthening, easily digested, ap 
admirably adapted for invalide + 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhers. 
¥. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass 
Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 


MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, ae 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


‘> 
» 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


lst. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

td. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
tem perature. 

38d. They are an important protection against 
colds, Catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tistn and malaria, 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are nalurai/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


$75 00 to $250 00 a month can be made work- 
ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 


the business. Spare moments may profitably em - 
ployed also. A few vacancies towns and cities, 
. F. Johnson & Co.,}1,009 Main 8t., Va. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
sPromotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 
drut? and hair falling 
1.00 at Drugwists, 


Prevents Dan 
50e, and 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


New York. 
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EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fattening and Strengthening qualities of 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both tewng 
largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children. 

Scrofulous Affections. 

Anzmia and Debility. 

Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, anda WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


—_ 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


a BOLTON’S PATENT @ 


HOT WATER HEATER 


THE BEST IN AMERICA. 


The Het Water System of heating is the 
most Healthful, Economical, Durable and Safe. 


olten Hot ater Meater is simplicity 
. Itrequires less attention than an ordinary 


base burner stove. 


COMBINATION CAS MACHINE. 


For lighting Churches, Opera Houses, Hotels, Fac- 
tories, Suburban and Country Kesidences, Etc., and 
furnishing fuel for lizht factory work. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
FAWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award! New Orleans Exhibition. 


CHURCH EQ 


UIPMENT. 


HOOK&HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


& the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,40 


CHURCH ORGAN Spor 


very part of the country. We invite attention toou 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 to $10x 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for allinformation connected with our art. Descrip 
TIVE CrRcULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


&e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 


McSHANE & CO 
Bal 


H. 
Mention this puper. Mud. 


CLINTON H. MENBELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y. 


e of 
EAL BELLS 


Manufacture the finest 
CHURCH,’ CHIME, AND 


Chose an Adrertise- 
» ment will confer a faror upon the 
idvertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in Phe Christian Union, 
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